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HE STREAM OF BUSINESS 

FLOWS FASTER AND 
FASTER. Reserve material 
stocks are a thing of the past. 
Tomorrow’s outgoing ship- 
ments of your product must 
be replaced with today’s in- 
coming materials — includ- 
ing Shipping Boxes. 


Twenty H & D corrugated 
fibre Shipping Box and packag- 
ing material plants are located 
to serve you with speed and 
economy. Speed, because their 
nearness and ample facilities 
enable quick delivery. Econo- 
my, because shorter hauls 
reduce transportation costs. 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER Co. 


304 Decatur Street -- Sandusky, Ohio 


H @& D are the largest producers of Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes and packaging materials in the world. 


\ Shorter Hauls Speed Delivery 












































Only a satisfactory 
Shipping Box, properly 
designed, carefullybuilt 
and punctually de- 
livered, can account for 
the ever increasing 
number of firms who 
ship in H & D corru- 
gated fibre Shipping 
Boxes. 

An H & D Package 
Engineer will be glad to 
place at your disposal 
the knowledge gained 
through a thorough 
and practical study of 
shipping and packing 
methods. 
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ATION’S BUSINESS, wrote 
a reader, doesn’t tell me what 
to do—but what to expect. 
A‘fine description of what this maga- 
zine seeks to do—to point out the change 
in the business weather before it is felt. 
That’s the outstanding thing that 
Julius H. Barnes does 1 in his article, “The 
Market of Discontent.” We are enter- 
ing a new phase of 
business, a phase char- 
acterized by a demand 
not merely for more 
things but for better 
things. In the under- 
standing of that lies 
the hope of the small 
manufacturer. Therein 
too lies an answer to Julius Barnes 
our farm problem. 
“What’s Knute Rockne got to do with 
business?” asked a man who was look- 
ing over proof sheets of this issue. “A 
fair question,”..said the editor, “and 
here’s the answer. 
Football, as Rockne 
runs it, is an outstand- 
ing proof of the value 
of team play and busi- 
ness is learning that 
the grand stand player 
must give way to the 
Be man who works with 
Kaute Rockne his neighbor for the 
good of each other and 
and the good of all. Sound sense talked 
by a picturesque figure in American life.” 
Once we talked of “filling orders” as 
if factory wheels waited to move until 
goods were sold; now we talk of inten- 
sive selling as if the impulse of manu- 
facture once began with the buyer and 
now begins with the maker, who forces 
the seller to sell to the buyer who is 
made to buy. Per- 
haps it does and per- 
haps that is why we 
hear talk of “vice of 
social oversaving.’’ 
Professor Thomas Nix- 
on Carver, one of the 
school of economists 
Who are rescuing that 
Science from the title Nixon Carver 
of “dismal” discusses 
this subject in “Is Thrift Still a Virtue?” 
y do communities ever look 
askance at the chain store? Two reasons 
chiefly, that the chain stores take money 
irom the community without returning 
aM equivalent and that they are not 
community-minded, caring nothing for 
development of the town. Ten lead- 
€fs in the chain store industry write 
their answers to these charges in “The 
Chain Store and Your Community.” 
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Far Reaching Service 


A New York company had an option on a tract of land 
in aremote section of North Carolina. Another company 
wished to buy the property. Shortly before the expira- 
tion of the option, it was learned that the owners, who 
were mountaineers, would accept payment in gold or gold 


certificates only. 


Representatives of the New York company enlisted 
the services of the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company. This bank requested its North Carolina cor- 
respondent bank nearest the location to supply the gold 
certificates. But the correspondent did not have the nec- 


essary amount. 


Telephone and telegraph were pressed into service. In 
a short time the required currency was found in another 
correspondent bank 200 miles away. This bank rushed 
the necessary supply to the scene of action before the op- 
tion expired. The deal was consummated to the entire 


satisfaction of the New York company. 


The facilities and wide contacts of the American Ex- 
change Irving prove valuable to customers when swift, 


sure action is necessary. 
OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 
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o American Excuance Irnvinc Trust Company please mention Nation’s Business 





Secretary of the Interior, Hubert 
Work, deals from many angles with our. 
national resources. What he Says on 
“Utilizing Our National Wealth” jg 
worth listening to and doubly so since 
his is a businesslike point of view free 
from socialism and sentiment. 

Why do we constantly hear of our 
economics in mass production and our 
wastes in mass distribution? Julius 
Klein, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 
has part of the anstver 
in “The Shameful 
Waste in Business.” 

“A Congressman,” 
said a deep thinker, 
“should never be sent 
to Congress until after 
he has served three terms.” It is true 
that “congressing” is a trade that must 
be learned like plumbing, editing or 
banking. Representative Hull of [i- 
nois told James L. Wright of the Buf- 
falo News how he learned the trade and 
Mr. Wright has told it to the readers of 
NaTIon’s BusINEss. 

A human man in an inhuman job, 
that’s J. R. MeCarl; a human man who 
went through the 
depths and came up 
with his smiling faith 
in humanity un- 
changed, that’s Frank 
A. Seiberling. The 
story of McCarl, “J. 
R. MecCarl, the Gov- 
ernment’s Professional 
Tightwad,” gives a 
why of government 
and its difference in method from pri- 
vate business. The story of Seiberling 
a study in friendship, showing a why 
of business success. 

“Why bother me with foreign trade,” 
asked a grower of beef cattle, and Merle 
Thorpe tells him why in “When the 
Steer Goes to Market.” And there are 
other things: James 
H. Collins’ gay phi- 
losophy about business 
offices, Clifford Reeves’ 
explanation of the real 
work done by employe 
magazines, Raymond 
2 Willoughby’s setting 

mH forth of the business- 
William E. Hull ji, ways of aviation, 

Serton Braley’s vivid account of what 
goes on at the aerodrome, Robert Duke's 
satirical exposure of the grafters on 
business. 

What’s ahead for June? One thing 
worthwhile is a discussion of the over- 
production that is troubling the hotel 
industry. The preparation of this art 





Julius Klein 





Hubert Work 





| cle was one of the last things finished by 


E. M. Statler before his lamentable death. 
A manufacturer has a story of adver- 
tising that isn’t the regular story of ad- 


| vertising. He tried it and it didn’t work 


and he wants to know why. Read the 
falk that C. D. Garretson, president ot 
the Electric Hose and Rubber Company, 
had with James True. 
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Out of Industry—Justice 


USTICE—the fair dealing of men 
with each other—has always 
been the goal of humanity. 


The business world has‘looked 
SE for justice from governments. 


Theocracy tried its hand, then monarchy, 

aristocracy, democracy. Yet, the scales 
have never seemed to balance. 

Perhaps from Industry itself will come 
its own law and the administration of 
that law. 

Already there is a movement, not 
clearly defined, toward a modern “law 
merchant.” Before the end of the 13th 
century, the law merchant was conceived 
as a body of rules which stood apart from 
the common law. Merchants set up their 
own courts and handled with dispatch 
differences arising out of mercantile 
transactions. 

Many of the rules and principles of the 
old law merchant have been taken over 
by modern courts, and an attempt made 
to apply them to modern conditions. As 
a result has come a gorge of archaic pre- 
cedent and “the law’s delay.” 

The ideal state was conceived by Plato 
as perfect social harmony, and business 
today, because of enlightened leadership, 
appreciating that business stability is 
founded on social harmony, can do much 
to bring about orderly contacts between 
our hundreds of millions of people. 

Consider the individual elbowing his 
way through his day’s work. The coffee 
he drinks at breakfast, the ride to the 
office, the telephone call, the suit of 
clothes he orders. All commercial rela- 
tionships, and at a thousand points there 
is the possibility of friction, collision, an- 
tagonism. 


But a movement toward self-govern- 
ment is already assuming various forms. 

The future of a great rubber corpora- 
tion was at stake. Vital interests had 
fought themselves into a tangle. Every 
man’s hand was against his neighbor. 
Suits had been started, and more suits 
were threatened. Eighty lawyers were 
busy. Millions of dollars and years of 
time were to be wasted. 

Aclear-headed business man was called 
in. “Can’t we,” he said, “sit down to- 
gether and talk this over?”’ 

It couldn’t be done. The fight had 
gone too far. But it was done, and set- 
tled not in years and months, but in days 
and hours. 

Out of Industry came the application 
of common sense and equity to a difficult 
business arrangement. 

Again: All Europe muddled. Politi- 
cians, with obsolete tools, failed to bring 
order out of chaos. Business, through a 
Dawes, a Young and a Robinson, recon- 
structed with a “larger equity.” 

More than three hundred industries 
have set up codes of business practice 
and 9,433 corporations, individuals and 
associations have affixed their signatures 
to the National Chamber’s Principles of 
Business Conduct. 

The coming decade is auspicious, for 
out of the welter of trade and trading 
may come a new modern “law mer- 
chant,” a contribution to society worthy 
the best in American business. 
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A Seasonable Building Suggestion 


to Officers and Directors 


OU may have heard of the Austin organization many 
times, and yet not know off hand just what Austin 
Complete Building Service has to offer you. 


Briefly explained, now when you are most likely to be 
considering new plant construction, Austin will: 


Build from your own engineering department’s plans, or 
design, build, and equip your new plant, extension, or 
branch plant, complete, anywhere. 


Austin designs and builds steel frame and reinforced 
concrete structures, multistory or single story. (Have you 
Spy read Austin’s treatise entitled “Multistory or Single 
~ Story—Which?” Sent upon request.) 


No job is too large or too small, too 
dificult or too inconvenient, or required 
too quickly for Austin to undertake it and 
serve you well. 


A Lump Sum Contract guarantees in ad- 

! vance, low total cost for the complete 

-\ project; quick completion, with bonus and 

) penalty clause, if desired; high quality of 

materials and workmanship throughout. 

As a suggestion, it would be well worth your 

while to have Austin briefly outline its service to 

{you personally or to someone you may designate. 

‘; Approximate costs and other information fur- 
= nished promptly. 


Phone the nearest Austin office, wire or send the memo. 


nN THE AUSTIN COMPANY | 
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Engineers and Builders *« Cleveland 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit } 

c= Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle Portland 
- a The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas | 
# ( 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Pa 
















Complete Building Service 





aie to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland — We are interested in a 
sil lt diet cs ct caliente project containing-.........-.-..-sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
“The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual_ 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


The Chamber HE National Chamber stands 
by its guns. Five months ago 


Sticks to its Guns it presented to Congress the tax 
proposals of which its members had 


overwhelmingly approved. 


Since then those proposals have been the subject of 
attack from many quarters. Yet not one fact has been 
produced that has led the representatives of American 
business to lose faith in the justice of their position. 
Rather have all the developments in regard to the tax 
receipts for the current year made the Chamber’s pro- 
posals seem more reasonable. 

We are retiring the national debt far faster than the 
Congress has ordered. We paid in the year ended June 
30, 1927, $1,133,000,000, of which less than one-third 
was compulsory. That $1,133,000,000 was more than 
one-fourth of the income of the National Government 
during that period. 

Nor does the Chamber hesitate to repeat its belief 
that the estimates of receipts for the year ending June 
30 next are far too low, and it presents a record of 
Treasury estimates and the final figures. The surplus 
for the year ending June 30, 1927, was $635,809,000. 
The Treasury estimated it once at $330,000,000, once at 
$186,000,000, and so late as December, 1926, at $383,- 
000,000. 

So clear, so convincing is the Chamber’s statement 
of its position that Nation’s Bustness prints it com- 
plete, starting on page 26. Every business man will 
want to read it. 


HREE times since the war has 
Congress reduced taxation, once 


Reduc ; aon 
e Taxes in 1921, again in 1924 and a third 
time in 1926. Each time Congress 


: has cut deeper than the Treasury 


recommended. Each time the surplus has shown how 
safe were these deeper cuts. In the last, most striking 
ease, the Treasury recommended a cut of $300,000,000. 
Congress passed a bill reducing the revenues by $422,- 


000,000. 


Why Wait to 


And what was the result? A surplus in 1926 of 


$377,000,000 and in 1927 of $635,000,000. 
So much for what has happened. As for the future 
nothing indicates any business recession such as would 


imperil our revenues. Moreover, to oppose just and 
reasonable reduction on the ground that Congress may 
authorize the expenditure of unexpectedly large sums is 
ridiculous. The power that lies in Congress to spend 
money lies in the same body to raise it. 


Our Variable rT IS common to base estimates 
P of total tax receipts for the year 
Tax Receipts . 


on the receipts for the first quarter, 


but a study of the figures shows 
how little dependence can be placed 
on estimates so based. 

In the five years 1923-1927, inclusive, the first quar- 
ter’s receipts have been in one year (1926) only 26.5 
per cent of the year’s total and in another year (1924) 
32.2 per cent. 

In the March quarter of 1928 receipts were $603,- 
000,000. If the 1926 ratio held good we should have then 
in 1928 total receipts of $2,275,000,000, while if the 1924 
ratio should be repeated they would amount to only 
$1,872,000,000, a difference of $400,000,000, enough to 
make the most indifferent of calculators hesitate to be 
too positive as to any conclusions based on first quarter 
receipts. 

There is reason to believe that the percentage of the 
March quarter this year will prove to be near the bot- 
tom of the range and that the total for the year will 
be larger than is now estimated. 

Unselfish HOMAS 8. ADAMS, professor 
of political economy at Yale 


Organization and economic advisor to the Treas- 
ury Department, is a leader among 


American experts on taxation. He 


knows how financial legislation is made, and his tribute 
to the unselfishness of organized business deserves wide 
circulation. Talking before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, he said: 

I believe that the participation of the Chamber of Commerce 
of this country in revenue legislation is a very indispensable ele- 
ment. You gentlemen want to know what the chambers of 
commerce and the business community think. The apparatus 
by which they can be given a voice is necessarily rough and 
necessarily inexact, but, nevertheless, you cannot-legislate wisely 
ind the Treasury Department cannot legislate wisely unless 
those gentlemen think these problems over and state their posi- 
tion and their opinion definitely. 

As a matter of fact, this whole subject should be taken out 
of the domain of controversy into which it has gotten, and it 
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who, in his message of December 6, 1927, said: 





vou want to do is to sell more goods, to make me buy 
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should be recognized that the Treasury Department and the The last year has seen considerable changes in the problem ‘3 
Chamber of Commerce alike are fulfilling, as best they can, a of Muscle Shoals. Development of other methods show that B. a 
function that is very necessary to fulfill in a democracy. nitrates can probably be produced at less cost than by the use I 
I have served on these committees of the United States of hydroelectric power. Extensive investigation made by - the fac’ 
Chamber of Commerce since before the war. I have served on War Department indicates that the nitrate plants on this as 
their tax committee. Repeatedly, again and again, that com- project are of little value for national defense and can prob- ol 
mittee and the Chamber of Commerce have refrained from ably be disposed of within two years. m 
urging tax cuts which would be to their selfish advantage, and : we i : ket 
which they wanted, and which they thought possible, in defer- The very existence of the fertilizer industry is threat- des 
ence te the recommendation and estimates and conclusions of | ened for, to quote again, from President Coolidge: and 
the Treasury Department. It is a serious matter with them to Wh he Gov is ; lee 
oppose the Treasury Department, and they do it only reluc- hen the Government once enters @ Dusiness it must occupy 24 
tantly : 7 the field alone. No one can compete with it. The result ig a in | 
I want to say that in the past they have acquiesced in tax paralyzing monopoly. hon 
rates which they thought unduly high, out of deference to the No wonder the industry is in arms against the resolu- ture 
Treasury Department, and the events have shown that those . hig ow eg eeng 4 ven 
tak se@actions might property have been made. tion. It is, as the secretary of the Association, Charles 
J. Brand, points out, already an industry harassed by 2 
. islati suffering “Dy ss sperity,” the 
Goverument HE fight for business freedom, legi lation and uffering from a rofitless prosperity, ra 
freedom from unfair govern- 5° far from profiteering the industry has, he says, id 
n Busines fie wk. “defici ” having since 1920 lost $225 
I , ment competition and unwise gov- deticsteered, having riage D lost We nap sae: The 
=e seeituit aniirel in waver eodine But it is not the only industry which is menaced 
Take three proposals which ave by such legislation. It strikes at the whole fabric of and 
< Sais c / ° . ] 

; a aiitedn gin 
been before Congress this session—the Jones shipping American business. moi 
bill, the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, the Muscle ter 
Oo . . . . . ra) T; Q @ 7 
Shoals resolution, either in the form in which the Sen- Can We Learn ONGRESS plunges ahead with 
ate passed it or in the still more obnoxious form in Pyggy England A the McNary-Haugen bill Les 
which it reappeared in the House—each is planned to which, however its supporters may 
put the Government into busjness, to enlarge that bu- SS describe it, is designed to fix prices Les 
reaucracy which has grown at so alarming a rate in of agricultural products with the — 
recent vears. help of government funds and government machinery. 

7 . . . - - *. hd a . = 
For the moment merchant marine legislation has Meanwhile Great Britain’s experiment with rubber ano 
moved out of the pubiic eye, but the plan to embark price-fixing has collapsed under its own weight. The em} 
i the Government on-a tremendous program of price fix- London Economist says: une 
2 . . 
; the Government should enter into the business of mak- outset, approximately seven-tenths of the world supply, to The 
: ing and selling fertilizer are still moving forward. maintain prices at a level giving a generous return to all but how 
ne Perhaps the preamble to the Constitution should read the most inefficient, by means of a rigid schedule of increases ther 
i “We, the people of the United States, in order to form and decreases which had never previously been put to prac- une 
as a more perfect union and secure the blessings of _ tical test, has tended to stimulate outside competition to a in | 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity and engage in the ents sprecene rca att and je are ga use of a dow 
“7: . actic: subs olled” commodity. 
manufacture of fertilizer and in the business of ocean PT&¢Heabdle substitute for the “contr : subs 
shipping and fix the price of farm products, do ordain Great Britain has through the Stevenson plan lost to v 
and establish this constitution.” the Dutch much of her leadership in rubber production end: 
and has stimulated American interest in securing her V 
A Threat to HE House Committee on Mil- own supplies: of rubber. What has she done for the wee 
itary Affairs in reporting out producer? Prices which climbed in 1925 to above $1 hori 
Industry its own bill for the utilization of _% pound have dropped to a fourth that price. T 
= Muscle Shoals, a measure which Perhaps after all there is but one school of economics In | 
would put the Government into the and the only way is to pass the McNary-Haugen bill 000. 
ge ° . . . . Ps ‘ lo rine 7 ‘ > € 
fertilizer business, writes its own denunciation of the and !et what will happen happen. per 
project for the report defines the committee’s position cent 
i " , or 
as follows: Market of ‘““]HE EVIL of Being Con- 
It is with great reluctance that we turn toward Government Discontent tented” suggests itself as a 190K 
operation, being well advised of all of the infirmities inherent sermon title to a paradox seeker. 
in such an undertaking. The great investment of the Govern- —=Eie > Julius H. Barnes writes of it in 1925 
ment at Muscle Shoals, however, the importance of its con- this issue of Nation’s: BUSINESS. And 
tinued maintenance as a part of the national defense, the crying ; : : *: ew BR, ke sche 
need of agriculture for more and cheaper fertilizer, and the /(merican industry grows, he points out, as we ma tei 
favorable opportunity for meeting that need, all compel us to men and women want, not merely more, but better U 
disregard our prejudices, things. o 
The facts are, however, that science has made it pos- J. A. Spender, the British editor, sensed this current a 
sible to secure nitrogen without the use of large amounts of American life on his recent visit here. Three things I 
of power, and the United States is no longer dependent in this country stood out to him, the American spirit, I 
upon Chile for nitrogen for use in munitions of war or the sense of equality and 
as an ingredient for fertilizer. “The perpetual stimulation of wants in contrast with 
. > e x . . -¢ ” 
The House Committee’s professed reasons for over- the European ideal of thrift and contentment. 
coming their objections to putting the Government into There is a quick unthinking reaction to the us 
. : " . ’ . . . . > e . m é 
business were more than met by President Coolidge tion that discontent is a virtue, not a vice. ‘Oh, al tion 
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things I’ don't really need.” 

But this market of dissatis- 
faction, this quality market, 
as Mr. Barnes named it, is 
more than that. It is a mar- 
ket that recognizes a human 
desire not merely for warmth 
and a stomach full, a place to 
sleep, but for the finer things 
in life, for books and better 
homes, for travel and furni- 
ture that adds art to con- 
venience. 

When Oliver Twist startled 
the workhouse by asking for 
“more,” he only wanted por- 
ridge—and he didn’t get it. 
The world is asking for more 
and getting-it. And.it is be- 
ginning to ask not only for 
more, but constantly for bet- 
ter things. 


Let’s Have ~~ with 
this little 
Less Work paradox of the 


=f sin of discon- 

tent, let’s try 
another, “The Blessing of Un- 
employment.” We mean not 
unemployment of those who 
needing work cannot get it. 












Too Much Cook Spoils the Broths 


SHIPPING / 
* (BUSINESS 








That is a dreadful thing and 
however little the world has 
there is always too much of it. Rather we mean the 
unemployment that comes with the ability to earn more 
in less time, the unemployment that steadily has cut 
down child labor, the unemployment that grows from 
substituting the machine for the man. 

We have shortened work time in this country on both 
ends of the day and on both ends of life. 

We have passed in many industries from a 72 hour 
week to a 44 hour week. The five-day week is on the 
horizon. 

Take these figures on “beneficent unemployment.” 
In 1900 the population of the United States was 76,- 
000,000, in 1925 it was 115,000,000, a gain of some 50 
per cent. In 1900 our high schools had but 8.47 per 
cent of the children of the ages 15, 16, 17 and 18. In 
1925 high schools had 47.82 per cent of the children of 
that age. A growth of unemployment of youth! In 
1900 there were 115,000 young women in college; in 
1925 about 700,000. Another growth of unemployment. 
And as our “beneficently unemployed” youth fill our 
schools and colleges instead of our fields and factories, 
industry is worked to increase unemployment at the 
other end of life. All over the country new projects for 
old age pensions start up and these new projects mean 
unemployment, but an unemployment free from fear. 


Ridiculous F THAT evil unemployment 
Figures —the unemployment of the 
8 man who would work and cannot, 


we said a month ago: 


“We have no adequate informa- 


tion of current unemployment. It is easy to say that 


4,000,000 men are out of work. It would be equally 
easy to say 1,000,000 or 9,000,000.” 

Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, seems to have 
leaped at our suggestion. He says 8,000,000 unem- 
ployed. A noble and mouth-filling figure. 

Balance it with some other figure. We have in this 
country some 127,000,000 men, women and children. 
That means some 28,000,000 families. What would be 
the state of those 28,000,000 families with 8,000,000 
unemployed? Talk of unemployment centers largely 
around our factories. How many factory workers are 
there? The 1920 census said 13,000,000; the 1925 
census of manufactures said 8,500,000, figures which 
do not reconcile, but which laugh out of court any talk 
of 8,000,000 unemployed. 

Possibly the Senator based statistics on that old 
dialogue: 

Visitor—How many men work here? 

Employer—About half. 


RANCIS DELAISI, the French 
: ij economist, has written and The 
nabeonalss@ Viking Press have published “Po- 
Se litical Myths.and Economic Reali- 
ties.” The myth is nationalism— 
the reality, the internationalism “of business. Man, he 
says, is both homo politicus and homo economicus, and 
the present crisis in the world is a crisis in the individ- 
ual between the economic and the political man which 
is each of us. 
Delaisi sees the economic interdependence of the 
world finding its expression in three bodies—the Inter- 
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national Chamber of Commerce, the Internationai La- 
bor Office and the League of Nations. 

“They are,” he says, “the pillars which will serve as 
a basis for the joint reconstruction and peace of the 
world.” 

Whether or not M. Delaisi sees the right road to the 
economic betterment of the world there can be no doubt 
of the great extent to which business is becoming inter- 
national. The recent formation of the Finance Com- 
pany of Great Britain and America with a $10,000,000 
capital to provide facilities for commercial and indus- 
trial financing in the British Empire, Europe and the 
United States is an indication. 

The American committee includes such names as 
Matthew C. Brush of the American International Cor- 
poration, Frederick H. Ecker of the Metropolitan Life, 
Archibald R. Graustein of the International Paper 
Company, John J. Raskob and Alfred P. Sloan of Gen- 
eral Motors, William H. Woodin of the American Car 
and Foundry Company, and Charles M. Schwab. 


HARLES H. SENFF was a 
director of the American 


~ Paintings Sugar Refining Company. Not 
long ago a remarkable collection 


: of paintings which he had brought 


together were sold at public auction. 

The newspapers in recording their sale said of a 
Velasquez which went for $53,000: “Mr. Senff is under- 
stood to have paid $6,000 for it in 1892.” 

Half a dozen persons to whom the item was read, 

said in effect: “Well, that’s a good way to get rich. 
Buy paintings by famous artists and hold on to ’em.” 

The sixth dug up a table of compound interest and 
said: “Yes, but if he’d put away $6,000 at 6 per cent 
compounded quarterly for 36 years, he’d have pretty 
near as much money with perhaps more certainty.” 

And what was true of the painting is true of many 
other possessions. Many of the stories of great profits 
made in real estate become commonplace when put 
to a little cold calculation. 


Interest Rate 


A Religion N% LONG ago the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce 


mes : . 
of Busines: entertained at luncheon some lead- 
ers of the Religious Education As- 


== sociation, then meeting in that city. 


There came into the discussion the question of busi- 
ness in religion and Philip H. Gadsden, president of the 
Philadelphia Chamber, who presided, asked and an- 
swered this question: “What has the Chamber of Com- 
merce to do with religion?” 

His answer was that Chambers of Commerce are 
helping to develop a religion of business not based on a 
creed, not recognizing a sect, but setting forth definite 
principles of uprightness and of fair play. 

It is easy to jeer at codes of ethics, to say of them 
that they are meaningless, but the very fact that busi- 
ness stops to write down its credo is a step forward. 

We have not long emerged from a day when business 
seemed to have no other code than to keep*clear of the 
law; when the best business man was the man who “put 
something over’: when it was the buyer’s business to 


distrust the seller and the seller’s to conceal defects 
from the buver. 
Those times have passed, but, like all such passings, 





they leave survivors who do not see the new day 
who hold blindly to the belief that all is fair in busig 
But business does get better. No poet today we 
write as Goldsmith wrote nearly two centuries ago, 
“And honour sinks where commerce long preva 
Business has learned that honor and justice are essep 
tial factors in business. 


Marketing HERE was a time when wi 
With Radio went to moving pictures 

yecause We were interested in what 

=e the picture was about but in th 
very fact that pictures shows 
action. Spectators were content to see horses runni 


men walking and machinery in action. Time was whe 
interest in the radio was not in what came but the vem 
marvel that anything should come. It was not 
orchestra that we heard, but a city 500 miles away, 

The moving picture passed that stage years ago, t 
radio is well on its way past it. But once the two fi 
dustries had to sell something more than the qualifi¢ 
tion of a curiosity, their problems differed. ; 

The moving picture could charge for its produsill 
only it knew what the public could buy. It could fengg 
off the payer from the non-payer. Its chief concerm 
was with the question: What will the public buy? 7 

The radio is facing these questions: Can we make 
the public pay for what it gets and how? So far it 
has answered the question by selling time to adver- 
tisers. 

Various suggestions have been made. One that radio 
users be asked to pay 50 cents a month, receiving in 
return a card announcing that he has paid and is a 
citizen in good standing of the community of. radio 
users. But will an average good citizen pay for what 
he can get and has been used to getting for nothing? 
And what of the costs of collection? 

Another suggestion is a levy on manufacturers of a 
percentage of sales to provide a fund for broadcasting 
talent. 

Six years ago a writer in this magazine said: 

“The problem that confronts radio is who shall pro- 
vide service and how shall he be paid for it.” 

It is a problem still to be solved. 


A Hero of ‘T ‘EAM play is a fine thing. 


Knute Rockne, gifted exponent 
Cooperation P 


of team play on the gridiron, fits 
=e football into business in an inter- 
esting talk published in this issue. 

Perhaps the finest example of team play—finer than 
even Mr. Rockne’s football teams—is the orchestra; 
and of all the orchestra, consider, as one who sacrifices 
most for the good of the whole cause, that gentleman 
who plays the double bass viol, sometimes we believe, 
called by the vulgar the “horse fiddle” or “bull fiddle.” 

No solos are written for this hero of cooperation, no 
spot light shines on him. His arm must be of iron and 
his fingers of leather to bring forth those growls, with- 
out which the orchestra is incomplete. He needs an 
open carriage or a small truck to take his instrument 
from spot to spot and never while the orchestra plays 
does he sit down. 

A hero of teamplay, a living monument to coopera>— 
tion, submerging his individuality to the good of 4 
common cause, we salute the player of the double bass 
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The Market of Discontent 


By JULIUS H. BARNES 


President, Barnes-Ames Company, N. Y. 


Illustrated by Sidney E. Fletcher 


JULIUS H. BARNES, a leader of Ameri- 
can business, draws a new picture of 


HE industrial revolution 

which made mass produc- 

tion and increased the 

standard of living by in- 
creasing the output of the individ- 
ual worker has entered a new and 
complex phase. 

We are seeing an economic evo- 
lution, a development of a quality 
market not only in this country 
but throughout the world. We are 
learning that human wants, human 
desires are not limited, that we 
tan stimulate production by stimu- 
lating appetites. We can make 
people not merely want more 
things but better things. 

Mass production, with its econo- 
mies of cost, today widens the 
Tange of articles sold from the shelves 
of the five-and-ten store as was never 
possible before the war. Yet, parallel 
with this runs the demonstration that an 
appeal to individual taste or preference 
tat Market an article largely outside the 
influence of price competition. 

€ most striking illustration is per- 
haps m the field of automobiles. Indi- 
vidual preference, stimulated by shrewd 


most. 


what American industry is seeking to 
accomplish. For many years we have 
preached that contentment is a virtue. 
Now without knowing it we have be- 
gun to preach that contentment is a 
vice. 
Mr. Barnes has taken his text largely 
from the growing and exporting of 
wheat, a business of which he knows 
What he says of wheat and the 
desire for white bread is true of furni- 
ture and pictures and books and a 
thousand other things.—The Editor 








advertising, buys its particular make, 
often with little comparison with the 
price of competitive motor cars. 

Strike the fancy of enough individual 
buyers and provide something of uni- 
versal desire, more attractive than any- 
one else, and in this day of higher wages 
and adequate earnings, the marketing 
field seems limitless. In this demon- 
strated marketing possibility of today, 


itself the culminating growth only 
of the last few years, lies the field 
of reassurance for American youth. 
Youth, equipped only with brains 
or an original idea, may carve his 
own future against large aggrega- 
tions of capital. 

One might properly describe this 
new evolution in consumer mar- 
kets as the phase of “quality mar- 
kets.” 

A moment’s thought will illus- 
trate that slowly but surely now 
the American table has become a 
quality table. The open cracker 
barrel of the corner grocery is su- 
perseded by the moisture-proof 
carton. No longer does the tin 
scoop dip sugar from the old bur- 
lap sack. All that has been displaced 
by the crystal cubes in an attractive con- 
tainer. The various mysterious classi- 
fications of “fresh,” “extra 
fresh,” “fancy” and “winter storage,” 
have been abandoned for the egg, rub- 
ber-stamped with its date of delivery. 
The old milkman no longer pounds the 
kitchen door to measure into the maid’s 
pan a five-cent quart of milk. The rub- 


eggs, as 
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ber-tired motor truck leaves the sealed 
bottle of high quality milk on your door- 
step and collects twenty cents instead 
of five. The variations in quality of 
home-baked bread have disappeared be- 
fore the public bakeries that deliver 
bread, never burnt and never undone, 
of varying dependability, while the house- 
wife watches the afternoon showing of 
Charlie Chaplin or Douglas Fairbanks. 

You could not arouse public interest 
in a fluctuating price for ten-cent bread 
today if you bought the front pages of 
every daily newspaper; whereas, ten 
years ago, the yellow sheets found their 
readiest subject of public inflammation 
in the rise of bread from five to six cents 
a loaf. 

This established custom of paying the 
consumer price without question, for food 
articles of taste appeal, is building anew 
the security of the farm. It carries the 
important promise in its wider aspect of 
restoring the balance of opportunity be- 
tween agriculture and industry. 

No subject, a few years ago, so wrung 
the heart as the tearful description of 
the abandoned farms of New England. 
Then, for the first time in history, came 
good wages, sustained individual prefer- 
ence, with adequate buying power, timed 
with the new invention of the motor 
truck, extending the radius of quality 
food twenty miles from each industrial 
center. 

The effect has been marked indeed. 
The egg production of New England, 
some thirty million dozen annually five 
years ago, is now nearly double that. 
The per capita consumption of milk in 
New England has risen in five years from 
about forty gallons 
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posed those steps which would have 
hastened the day of rehabilitation in 
Europe, unable to see that the soundest 
of national farm, prosperity rested on 
surplus production, marketed at profita- 
ble prices in Europe’s teeming cities. 
Business leadership declared in 1923 
the principles of European rehabilita- 
tion. Business discussion then created 
the public opinion which welcomed a 
sound solution. Business ability devised 
the successful Dawes plan. American 
financial genius sterilized the temporary 
accumulation of the world gold in Amer- 
ica, rendered it presently harmless 
against inflation with its after-crash, 
later spread it as the basis of sound cur- 
rency into Europe when national bud- 
gets were finally balanced—and America 
is today on the threshold of its reward. 


Stable Money: Good Trade 


ODAY, for the first time in ten years 

since the armistice, European curren- 
cies are stabilized except in three minor 
Balkan countries, and these have reme- 
dies under way. The effect in Europe has 
been instantly beneficial. Industry has 
been able to project its wage scales and 
production costs weeks and months in 
advance and contract its products for 
ultimate sale in stated currency denomi- 
nations that no longer carry hazard of 
destructive fluctuation. 

Industrial production has increased; 
employment is enlarged; wages are ad- 
vancing; buying power is restored; and 
in Europe, as in America, though at a 
slower pace, the individual preference is 
making itself felt in the same tendency 
of “quality markets,” and particularly a 
“quality table.” 








annually to fifty-five. 
Across all of America 
the same tendency ee 
reveals itself. Butter, 
eggs, milk, ice cream, 
vegetables and fruits, 
all show the stim- 
ulant of individual 
palates able to buy 
what they prefer. 
North Dakota, five 
years ago the head- 
quarters of the Non- 
Partisan League and 
the center of farm 
distress, clinging per- 


appetite.99 





E are seeing an eco- 

nomic evolution, a 
development of a quality 
market not only in this 
country but throughout 
the world. We are learn- 
ing that human wants, 
human desires are not lim- 
ited, that we can stimulate 
production by stimulating 


The census of Eu- 
ropean animal hus- 
bandry shows a strik- 
ing increase in dairy 
herds and meat ani- 
mals. The distribu- 
tion of milk and but- 
ter and eggs and ba- 
con shows the same 
trend as in America; 
when the pennies can 
be spared from high 
earnings, the individ- 
ual taste demands 
quality foods for its 








table. In Europe 





sistently to its tradi- 

tion of grain production, receptive only 
through the pressure of distress to the 
experienced counsel of its agricultural 
advisors, dubious of a stable market for 
expanded dairy products of farm diversi- 
fication, has nevertheless followed this 
counsel of diversification into a present 
haven of comparative prosperity. 

But, there is a wider promise in this 
tendency than even the expanded mar- 
kets of America. 

American business judgment, soon after 
the armistice, recognized that the depre- 
ciated buying power of three hundred 
million customers in Europe must re- 
fleet. to the injury of the American farm. 


; 
Unintelligent farm leadership long op- 


bread will be slower 
to respond, for it has been for genera- 
tions the symbol of living costs, and even 
today unenlightened governments dictate 
the taste of their people against the out- 
worn theory of limited buying power. 
They succeed only in making bread un- 
palatable, until their people revolt 
against such bureaucratic supervision, as 
recently in Belgium. 

Now the important effect of this ten- 
dency in Europe has been that in recent 
months Europe’s production of fodder 
grains has fallen short of the eating ca- 
pacity of its herds. Today American 
barley, which is required to produce a 
certain type of bacon from European 
hogs, sells for export at a fancy price, 
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higher per pound than standard Wheat 
for human beings. 
It seems reasonable to expect that un- 


-der the stimulus of this quality table in 


Europe the expanding dairy and meat 
herds will require more acres in pasty. 
age and more acres to grow fodder grain 
for the farms’ own animals and ther 
will be a tendency to shrink the wheat 
areas of Europe. Wheat lends itself g 
readily to the economies of large-geale 
production of the vast reaches of west. 
ern America, and the transport of tay 
grain to Europe's mills is made with such 
economy of cost that here again there js 
a trend which carries much promise for 


the wheat grower of North America. 


Fifteen years ago the annual moye 
ment overseas of wheat averaged fiye 
hundred million bushels. For the Jas 
three years the overseas movement has 
exceeded annually eight hundred mi. 
lion bushels. Under the stimulus of the 
quality table of Europe and the trans. 
fer of raw wheat production to the ney 
world areas, it seems reasonable to fore. 
cast that in the next few years the ay- 
erage Overseas requirements may reach 
one thousand million bushels. Where 
will Europe and the expanding Orient 
look for an increased annual contribu 
tion in export of two hundred million ad. 
ditional bushels? 

There are five substantial surplus grow. 
ers of the world. Russia formerly con- 
tributed one hundred and fifty million 
bushels of bread grain annually, and in 


recent years has shrunk to almost noth-- 


ing. Under the Soviet regime, Russia is 
probably out of the export column prac- 
tically for good. Each summer you will 
read optimistic estimates of coming sur 
pluses by Soviet authorities, and the close 
of each cereal year will see probably a 
continuing disappointment in export. 


Proscription of Agriculture 
| peed ? Russian peasants have seen 

the production of their farms eon 
fiseated by edicts; have seen special 
agricultural taxes levied even this [ast 
January—not after orderly and public 
discussion, but by the sudden edict of 
tyrannical autocracy, levied especially to 
force the marketing of grain against the 
market judgment of its owner. The 
tussian peasant has seen the plow pm 
duction under Soviet direction of its i 
dustries sink to a fraction of its pre-war 
state and the import of agricultural ma 
chinery blocked by the government mo 
nopoly and its empty treasury. 

Vast areas of Russia are plowed today 
three inches deep with the wooden plow 
of generations ago. Shallow soil is robbe 
of its fertility, with none of the intel 
gent replacement which maintaims 
production. The first period of unfiver 
able weather, and large areas of Russia 
crops will collapse, in future, as mT 
cent years. Broadly speaking, under 8 
viet control, Russia will probably be a 
longer a material factor in oversem 
wheat supplies. 

India, which used to export perhaps 

(Continued on page 154) 
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The Chain Store 


and Your Community 


By TEN LEADING 


CHAIN STORE EXECUTIVES 


ITHIN the 

past month the 

secretary of a 

chamber of 
commerce in Georgia wrote to 
the National Chamber to ask 
for aid. His town, he said, was 
being overrun by chain stores. 
There were thirteen there al- 
ready, and several more were 
looking over sites and gener- 
ally scaring the established 
independents. What should 
he do about it? 

A few days later a very dif- 
ferent communication came 
in. A chamber in a thriving 
little Pennsylvania town. want- 
ed to know how some of the 
big chain systems might be 
induced to locate branches in 
the community. 

The unusual character of 
the latter letter raised several 
interesting questions. Did it 
augur the coming of a new 
day, when merchants would 
weleome chain competition? Was public 
opinion against the chains, or was the 
opposition directed toward them by dis- 
appointed independents? 

Do chain stores lack in community 
spirit? Do they as a matter of policy 
stay out of chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations? 

Or is it possible that the fault may be 
partly with the chamber and its execu- 
tives? 

The chain stores are shrewd buyers. 
If they fail to buy chamber member- 
ships is it because the chambers’ goods 
are not properly presented or because 
the goods are not up to quality? Ques- 
tions which every chamber of commerce 
executive might well ask himself. 

; Nation’s Business asked ten lead- 
ing chain executives for their views on 
the attitude of the chain toward the 
‘ommunity, and the effect of the chain 
on the community. In particular, Na- 
TION'’s Business sought the expressions 
of these leaders on their policies toward 


ures. 





CULVER, N. Y. 


FOURTEEN state legislatures have up 
for consideration anti-chain-store meas- 
Local chambers of commerce crit- 
icize chain stores charging that they 
sometimes refuse to cooperate. 

How general is this opposition? What 
do the chain-store men themselves say? 








local chambers and local community ac- 
tivities. The charge has been made that 
chains were not community minded. 
Here is what these ten leading execu- 
tives wrote for NATION’s BusINEss: 


Merchants Invite Us 
By GEORGE B. EVERITT 

President, Montgomery Ward & Co., a mail- 
order house now setting up a chain of 1,500 
retail outlets 
yw we initiated our experiment 

in the retail field about two years 
ago with the opening of three or four 
Combination Retail Tire Stores and Mer- 
chandise Exhibits, in towns of approxi- 
mately 5,000 population, the principal 
unknown factor was the probable atti- 
tude of local merchants and business men 
toward the apparent invasion of what 
they might look upon as their private 
trade domain. 

So definite was the impression in the 

minds of some of our executives that we 


would be unwelcome guests, 
that our first stores were es- 
tablished with a certain de- 
gree of secrecy. Leases were 
made, interior alterations ¢car- 
ried out, and merchandise and 
fixtures installed under a name 
that apparently had no con- 
nection with Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 

Much to our gratification, 
however, we soon found: that 
such’ precautions were’ unnec- 
essary, for it seems that for 
reasons not entirely unselfish, 
our particular kind of chain 
store has been welcomed very 
warmly by the local mer- 
chants. 

Some of the reasons for this 
are as follows: We consider 
the trading area of each of 
our chain stores to include ap- 
proximately a 30-mile radius. 
Within this area there are 
from twenty to forty thousand 
of our regular customers, de- 
pending on the density of population. 
There is usually some competition, vary- 
ing in degree, between two or more 
towns located in or near this trading 
area whose merchants are striving to se- 
cure the bulk of the available retail 
trade. 

Now, the important factor in the situ- 
ation is that one of our stores, wherever 
located, will attract a certain number of 
our regular customers who visit us 
through friendly interest or a desire to 
inspect our merchandise personally. 
Among these thousands of out-of-town 
visitors are many who, having made the 
trip, usually spend the day and do addi- 
tional shopping of a miscellaneous na- 
ture in the local retail establishments. 

The result has been that trade asso- 
ciations of many cities have approached 
us soliciting our stores for their com- 
munities. 

Any retail store, whether chain or in- 
dependent, located in any community, 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Knute Rockne [Talks Teamwork 


Illustration by Charles Dunn 


traded high-priced Rog- sensations, the window-dressing, but 


ers Hornsby for two unknowns, he 


set takes eleven men in there, playing 


more than the sporting world speculat- one organism, to make them. . 


ing on the why’s and wherefore’s. 


A member of NATION’s Business edi-_ ball team. 
a 


torial staff remarked that there 


the event, for here was a producer scrap- 


into the scheme of things. 


morale. 

Teamwork! 

The word suggests the gridiron 
and the diamond, yet more and 
more business is sensing that the 
principle applies just as truly to 
industry, 

Could a nationally known expo- 
nent of teamwork in sport say 
something worth while to business 
men? Nation’s Business thought 
so. I, therefore, looked up Knute 
Rockne, who is away out in the 
front rank of the exponents of 
teamwork in sports. 

I asked this master craftsman 
before whom, each fall, more eager 
candidates for gridiron careers ap- 
pear than make up the total ma- 
triculation of many colleges, if he 
would talk teamwork a bit. 

Would he talk teamwork? 

He would—and did. 

“The stands,” he said, “see only 
the touchdowns, the ball-carrying 
and that sort of thing. They are 


“There is no secret in creating a foot- 
It’s a bit of organizing. 2 It 
is said we are on an organizing debauch 
story for business and business men in in this country; that we’ve a mania for. 
, standardizing that’s crushing and stifling 
ping an expensive unit of equipment creative individualism. I don’t hold with 
simply ‘because it couldn’t be mac le to fit that idea. 


THE strangest name perhaps in 
this issue is that of Knute Rockne. 
What's a football coach got to say 
to business? This: That business, 
just as much as football, needs 
organization and that the man 
who thinks organization kills the 
individual is foolish. The grand- 
stand salesman or the grandstand 
vice-president can do as much 
harm to an industry as the grand- 


stand half-back can do to “einem Lr 


ind necessary to victory, 
tute master of the grand but they are by no means all there is 
in football. They*are the thrills, the 


Organization in the football 
sense isn’t a stifling of individualism. It’s 

McGraw’s only comment was that the a fusing of eleven individualisms into 
trade was in the best interests of team a dynamic, astute group-mindedness; 
eleven individuals fused into a group in- 
dividualism—if you'll stand for the para- 


By CHESTER LEASURE 


dox—a co-ordinated initiative. It’s the 
old Musketeer spirit: ‘all for o 
for all.’ ™ be 
“To be sure, there must be subordina- 
tion, but it isn’t a subordination that 
crushes initiative. It’s a subordination 
that fuses initiative. The “scrub” is sold 
this idea at the start. For fourteen years 
I've told the Notre Dame boys, ‘Suecess 
is based on what the team does; not on 
how you, as an individual, look.’ 


Subordination to Team 


“WE PLAY no favorites. The high 

school ‘flash’ with his laudatory 
press clippings from the home town 
papers and the awkward cub with acute 
inferiority complex—all and sundry must 
get this, and it’s the most important pri- 
mary instruction in the football currieu- 
lum. Occasionally, to be sure, there’s a 
bad case of what we call occipital infla- 
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tion. I don’t mind a degree of conceit 
in a player. It’s to be encouraged. But 
he must keep his conceit in hand. If he 
doesn’t there’s an excellent antidote. It’s 
the banter and ridicule of teammates. 
It is a rare case that doesn’t yield to this 
treatment. If it doesn’t, there’s always 
the resort to surgery to end this grand- 
stand complex—cutting the hopelessly 
infected member off the team; the invi- 
tation, quiet but final, to turn in his suit. 

“J remember a young fellow who came 
to us. Great football record in high 
school; full of promise; brilliant as a 
‘hall carrier’ but weak on team play. 
The grandstands got him—and we lost 
him. Give him a chance at the spec- 
tacular and he’d do wonders, but he 
funked the chores. He thought only of 
headlines. We tried to break him of it, 
but it was hopeless. After a particu- 




















inexorable as a hangman to preserve 
that spirit. On the football field he 
can’t tolerate taking full advantage of 
the benefits of organization and shirking 
its responsibilities and I’m sure that’s 
true in business organization as well. It 
stands to reason that it is. Organiza- 
tions aren’t built just to pedestal a 
grandstander. Here’ again, the word is: 
‘all for one, and one for all.’ 

“We were South. Great game. Beau- 
tiful teamplay. A spectacular end run 
gave the stands a tremendous thrill and 
boosted the sales of throat lozenges in 
the local drug stores. Between halves 
the upper classmen on the team—vet- 
erans of two and three years of team- 
work discipline—went among the young- 
sters who’d had no cheers from the 
larly atrocious bit of slacking in histeam stands with words of encouragement and 
play, I called him off the field. How the pats on the back. 
fans panned me! They didn’t see the 
slacking. They’d only seen him carry- 
ng the ball. s ERE it was: ‘Great interference, 

‘Tyrant.’ ‘Jealous fathead.’ These kid.” There. ‘That’s hittin’ ’em.’ 
Were among the printable things they Yonder: ‘Great work; you're using the 
hurled at me. But the ‘star’ turned in old head now,’ and that sort of thing. 
his suit, none the less. There was no lionizing of the youngster 

It’s hard to cast off promising stuff, who’d made the beautiful end run. He’d 
but it’s better to sacrifice the most bril- had his from the stands. 
liant grandstander that ever roamed the “To be sure, it’s necessary to make 
field to give the co-eds a thrill than to runs, and it’s necessary to make touch- 
Prejudice teamwork. And the coach downs. But they aren’t all there is to it. 
who’s up to his job dare not hesitate. They are but parts of the play. Team- 

© must be as fair as a judge and as_ work teaches proper proportion of things. 


Encouragement That Helps 
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“Again, we were playing a state uni- 
versity. I'd started the second string to 
give them a taste of the trenches, so to 
speak. I intended to take them out at 
the end of the quarter and put the vet- 
erans in. The youngsters were showing 
fine at the end of the quarter and two 
of the regulars, benched for the juniors, 
came to me and said, ‘Coach, they're 
going great. Leave ’em in there a while 
longer. Teamwork!” 

There was a lull in the quick emphatic 
narrative. Between the halves, so to 
speak, but it needed no coaxing of the 
coach. In a moment he resumed: 

“Now look at the other side of the 
picture a moment. 

“A few years ago, in France, I saw a 
basketball game between French and 
American teams. It was pitiful. The 
Yankees walked all over those French- 
men just as if they hadn’t been there. 
The French team wasn’t a team at all 
as we understand the word; just five in- 
dividual players—no team spirit. 

“After the game, I asked one of the 
Frenchmen why, at a certain juncture, 
he hadn’t passed the ball to one of his 
teammates who, in my opinion, could 
have tossed a goal easily. The French- 
man was plainly amazed at my question. 
Spreading his palms, he said, ‘But why 
pass the ball to him? He, not I, should, 
perhaps, have scored.’ And there you 

(Continued on page 185) 
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SAPS Anywhere in Germany a waiter 
“ will come if you ring a bell 


ARL AND JULIUS were plan- 
ning a trip to Germany. Karl 
liked walking and climbing. 
But Julius didn’t. 

“We will walk down the Rhine,” he 
said. “When we come to some old castle, 
you will climb up and see it. I will 
carry a hammock and a bell. I will 
sling the hammock between two trees, 
and ring the bell, and climb into the 
hammock. Anywhere in Germany a 
waiter will come.” 

A couple of years ago I adopted this 
plan in my office. My desk is a folding 
card table. Instead of a bell, I put a 
portable typewriter on it. From Florida 
to Hawaii I have been able to get a 
waiter for everything else needed in my 
work. 

In New York I still have an office, but 
I do not hanker to go back to it. 

My fellow Friar, George M. Cohan, 
forswore offices some time ago, and got 
his equipment down to his hat and a 
lead pencil. 


Free from Office Worries 


“| STOOD for the gaff too many years 
ever to fall for the visiting list again,” 
he says. “My office is in my hat. My 
hat’s on my head. Just think, kid, I 
don’t have either to make or keep ap- 
pointments. I don’t have to do a musi- 
eal act with four different telephones all 
day long. I do as I like, when I like 
My office is in my hat—and my hats 
off to the idea.” 

Others are discovering things about oi- 
fices. After building and equipping and 
organizing offices so grand and spacious 
that they must be called by the suitabl 
name of “Administration building,” and 
putting boys on roller skates to carry 
papers from one vice-president to an- 
other, the Big Boss is asking himeseli, 


“Why? I must have had some idea 
when I did that—but what was the 
idea ?” 


Why is an office? 

Who started it? What is it for? 

What does an office cost? No office 
produces anything that people will buy 
for money, so far as I know. All offices 
are classed among the “non-productive”’ 


activities of business. and regarded with 
suspicion by the productive departments. 

And if an office has to be—why does 
it have to be what it generally is? 

The modern office is still a hat. It 
covers the brains of the business. It is 
the place where the information needed 
in running the business is kept, and 
where the directing minds make deci- 
Until about thirty or forty years 
ago, office papers were made by hand, 
for the fun of it. Machinery has now 
cheapened office papers, so that every- 
bedy has plenty. Office papers: have 
been passed around with the magic 
phrase “For the attention of,” whether 
they were worth atten- 
tion, or got it. Men sit 
at desks and initial of- 
fice papers as such, and 
press a button to set the 


sions. 







machinery making more office papers. 

For centuries, men ran sizable enter- 
prises with offices of the kind described 
by Dickens, a high desk and stool, an 
account book or two, a few tin boxes for 
papers, and a shabby clerk. However, 
they also traveled in stage coaches, and 
waited weeks for letters. 

The modern office organization has 






By JAMES H. COLLINS 


Illustrations by Tony Sarg 


two different kinds of work in its routine, 

First, the office is a place where a few 
high-caliber fellows manage the business.. 
Second, it is a place where a lot of purely 
machine recording is done, by a consid- 
erable number of people. 

The few managers want quiet, con- 
tact with one another, accessibility to 
people who may come to confer with 
them, and quick communication by the 
several outside and inside devices. 

The routine organization is a factory 
force. It produces papers for mailing, 
filing, statistical study. Its work is done 
more and more with machinery. 





When the management part of the of- 
fice gets a divorce from the factory part, 
the results are often quite happy. For 
if two dozen executives locate offices im 
the center of a big city and insist upon 
having the factory force around them, 
hundreds of people must spend an hour 
reaching their work in the morning, and 
another hour going home, and at times 
when transit facilities are overburdened. 

These two different kinds of work 
were shown recently when a public serv 
ice corporation sent me a bill that did 
not check with my own record. The mis- 
take was in my favor. It was simple 
fairness to call up the company and di- 
rect attention to the shortage. 
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“P71 send you a larger check, or you 
can add the sum to my next bill,” I said. 

“Please don’t ask us for a bill,” said 
the manager. “To run down and cor- 
rect such an item on our records would 
cost us at least five dollars. Our ac- 
counting expense for each customer must 
be very small, and must be handled 
through the routine channels by machin- 
ery. Every case in which special work 
must be done on an account costs us 
enough to wipe out profit on a custom- 
er’s service for several months to a year.” 

A good many present-day executives 
have allowed the factory processes of an 
office to clutter up the management 
functions. If you are a slave in such an 
office, living largely in suburban trains, 
subways, elevators, and the dark inte- 
riors of skyscrapers, your personal dis- 
comfort and expenses are beginning to 
erowd back on the concern you work for, 


will locate in walk-to-work towns, or be 
made the centers of new towns. 

Convenience to the customer and the 
employe is not the only form of pressure 
operating to bring about decentraliza- 
tion. The high cost of running factories 
to produce office papers in cities is also 
at work. Branch banks, branch facto- 
ries, branches of department stores, and 
other changes in the general way of do- 
ing business indicate that our cities are 
due for far-reaching changes. 

If you are a “white collar office slave,” 
you have this probability of escape— 
and one other. 

While you are yearning for escape 


Messenger boys are put 

on roller skates to carry 

papers from one vice 
president to another 





and make management think, “What is 
an office?” I believe that if the thing 
could be thoroughly psycho-analyzed, at 
the bottom of the strange phenomena of 
modern cities would be found, not an 
Oedipus complex, but just a healthy de- 
sire for escape and adventure. The 
Western movies and the confession maga- 
zines prove it. 

Life insurance was one of the first 
modern interests to build up large office 
stafis. It began with strong men, at the 
heads of fighting companies, who sold 
the idea of msurance. That was before 
typewriters. They gathered squads of 
clerks around them in the old walk-to- 
work cities. As office machinery was in- 
vented, insurance companies adopted it. 

But today in life insurance the one big 
actory organization for the manufacture 
of office papers is being split up into 
branch factories. At present the branches 
are going to cities where living conditions 
are better—the drive-to-work towns. But 
it may well be that such office facilities 


from the boss, he is planning to escape 
from you! You are a nuisance to him, 
and a cause of unnecessary expense. To 
ged rid of you, in self-defense, he is being 
forced to re-organize you into a better 
job. 

Among the “Daring Escapes of His- 
tory” should be placed that of Henry 
Ford, in the depression of 1920, as told 
by himself in “My Life and Work.” The 
Ford business needed about $38,000,000, 
and there were two ways to do it—or- 
ganize the business further by borrow- 
ing from bankers or reduce the organiza- 
tion and get the money from economies. 

The latter plan was followed. The 
office force was cut in half, and the desk 
men got better jobs in the works. Every 
office paper that did not directly aid in 
the production of automobiles was “out,” 
and tons of reports were junked. Six tel- 
ephone extensions out of every ten were 
abolished, and desks became second-hand 
furniture. The overhead cost of the car 
was cut more than fifty dollars. 

Henry Ford was never recaptured, and 
is still at large, and his wild free life in 
the great open spaces of business has a 
hypnotic glamor for other executives. If 
you could follow your boss Saturday 
afternoon, you would probably find him 
getting a haircut and sitting down to 
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read the life of Henry Ford, the “Dead- 
eye Dick” of American management. 

Have you heard about the “silence 
room” that appeared not long ago in a 
New York advertising agency and is 
spreading through the East? 

It was discovered that after a first-rate 
creative man was hired and domiciled 
in a handsome office, and surrounded by 
secretaries and telephones and every 
other convenience for work—suddenly he 
would disappear! Inquiry showed that 
the great creative mind had gone home 
to be able to work in peace and quiet. 

“All right, we will bring the home to 
the office,” said management, and so—the 
“silence room.” It is just an office, cut 
off from all the modern inconveniences 
of communication and furnished with 
easy chairs, couches, library tables—home 
furniture. Silence is the rule, and men 
in management jobs are at liberty to go 
there and be undisturbed to do their 
thinking. 


Executives Seldom In 


ATS as offices have been “in” with 

the big fellows for quite a while. You 
seldom find a major executive in his office. 
Business is run by a lot of playboys, who 
have yachts, country places, winter homes 
in Florida or the Southwest. They are 
in the woods a good deal and in Europe, 
according to individual taste, and many 
nowadays are taking wings. 

Hats have mobility—the hat office can 
travel around. Hats have very limited 
capacity for putting things away—to be 
forgotten. Hats produce all sorts of mag- 
ical effects for the furthering of business. 

“How little office can you get along 
with?” is the idea in some kinds of busi- 
ness. “And how close can you keep to 
the work?” 

A public service company, a mail order 
house, are types of business that require 
millions of papers in dealing with hun- 
dreds of thousands of customers; so there 
must be regiments of typists and batter- 
ies of addressing and duplicating ma- 
chines. Even so, the mail order houses 
are splitting up into regional branches, 
and years ago they got out of the hearts 
of cities into suburban towns where em- 
ployes could hold a job and live a life 
too. 

Other types of business which cannot 
move, but must stay in the hearts of 
cities, are cutting down their office ac- 
tivities. For example—a hotel. The 
closer to the heart of town a hotel snug- 
gles, the better hotel. 

Its office space must be carved out of 
the high-cost real estate that is leased to 
guests for sleeping, eating, dining, and 
dancing. The less wasted, the better. 
Therefore, a good deal of the office sys- 
tem of a modern hotel travels around 
with the chambermaids and: waiters. 

Back of the desk where you pay your 
bill there is a machine that by the press- 
ing of a few keys records every ten-cent 
item of service you’ve had during one 
day’s or one month’s stay. Your bill 
comes out printed and correctly added, 
and each item of room service, food 
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laundry and so forth is at the same time 
entered on the hotel’s records, correctly 
distributed to the many accounts a hotel 
must carry with suppliers. Under some 
of the topheavy office systems, the hotel 
would have little room for guests. 

That’s one way. And you can send 
the office along with the work to be done. 

Mr. Ford takes the view that business 
is a collection of people brought together 
to work, not write letters to each other, 
and that when people are busy making 
motor cars, they will not have time to 
bother others with memos, or allow them- 
selves to be distracted. If work is the 
main task, then such small office account- 
ing as it needs may often be tied to the 
work and go along. 

A construction gang goes into the field 
to lay a new cable. Accounting and re- 
porting can be reduced to punches, 
crosses, time-stamps, and similar marks 
to fit the literary ability of the foreman. 
And they must yield information for the 
management of the company. The field 
reports are recorded by office girls on 
punched ecards for tabulating machines, 
and those cards must be capable of an- 
swering next year questions of a char- 
acter not at present foreseen. When the 
portentous question 
arises, “B-r-r-p” says the 
machine, and there’s the 
answer in decimals. 
When a little piece of 
the office is hung around 
each foreman’s neck, so 
to say, it reduces the 
number of desks and 
deskmen and turns the 
central office into a fac- 
tory which may be lo- 
cated away from man- 
agement. 

Several Wall Street 
banks do a large busi- 
ness as transfer agents 
for stocks. They have 
got right down on the 
ground in this matter 
of separating the factory 
operations from man- 
agement. 

Every time a share 
of stock changes hands, 
the new owner’s name 
and address must be en- 
tered on the books of 
the corporation issuing 
that stock. An old share 
is canceled, a new share 
issued, the new holder receives the next 
dividend check, and so on. Corporations 
turn over this detail to banks at so much 
per transfer. The business must be done 
quickly at the close of the market each 
day, and so the transfer windows are 
handy to Wall Street. But for the fac- 
tory that keeps the records and draws 
the dividend checks, you go over into 
Queer Street, behind Fraunces’ Tavern, 
and there-is a plant that does the work 
with so few clerks that there seems to be 
hardiy anybody around. 

Why is an office? 

1 


You must have wondered if, like mine, 


The stranger is received at the back door. 
young lady at a peep-hole makes skeptical inquiries 
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your work takes you around to hundreds 
of different business establishments every 
year, and you see the strange ways in 
which people arrange this part of their 
business. 


The Drab American Office 


HERE are certain establishments 

that welcome the public with osten- 
tatious offices, but generally the Amer- 
ican office resembles the typical Amer- 
ican railroad station. 

The latter is sure to be in the ugliest, 
most depressing part of town. If the 
fundamental purpose of an office is not 
to put the stranger in touch with the 
intelligence that runs the business, then 
my basic conception is wrong. 

However, very few offices do this. The 
stranger is received at the back door. A 
suspicious young lady at a peep-hole 
makes skeptical inquiries. I have visited 
prisons that were more cheerful and hos- 
pitable than many American offices and 
I believe that if I had gone in the capac- 
ity of an arriving convict, my reception 
would not have been any worse than in 
some of them. Not the big offices alone, 
either; the smallest concern, with two 
rooms, often sets up just as definite a bar- 











rier between intelligence and intelligence. 

Why is a private office? 

Wise men have wondered! I don’t 
know, after penetrating to thousands of 
them. So I will tell you: 

When a man reaches the height or the 
dignity of a private office, or the depth 
and degradation, whichever it may be, he 
says, “At last I can express myself! Now 
I can make the ideal place for ME to 
work!” 

Supreme Worshipful has the biggest 
room. Exalted Auxiliary has the next 
biggest, and so on down the line. 

The room must have less and less as 


A suspicious 





you go up. At the top there is the clear 
desk which marks the alert mind, and g 
hidden row of buzzers, through whieh 
that mind expresses itself. 

The furniture proclaims the man 
Sometimes it is special, sometimes de 
luxe, but always it must match. The 
higher you go, the closer it matches. The 
closer it matches, the more powerful jg 
the atmosphere of emptiness. 

Two powerful divinities rule the pres. 
ent-day office. 

One is the great god “Face.” 

“Well, I've got it worked out,” said a 
corporation president, the other day, “] 
need a certain able fellow from the out- 
side, have him tied up, and will bring 
him in next month. That’s going to hurt 
several fellows who’ve been with me a 
long while. When I bring him mm, I 
give each a bigger office and a new title. 
And several fellows further down will get 
secretaries. Great institution, the per- 
sonal secretary! It soothes and adver- 
tises.”’ 

The other divinity is the Great Joss 
“Data.” 

Yesterday, the practical man scoffed 
at the suggestion of silence in business, 
Today, few enterprises start until the 
right number of punk 
sticks have been burned to 
the joss. 

Far be it from me to be- 
little scientific methods in 
business. But a little science 
is as dangerous as a little 
knowledge, and nobody is 
more contemptuous of 
“data” than the research 
experts who gather it and 
see it misused. There are 
vast quantities of facets 
available in printed form, 
because all sorts of agencies 
are constantly gathering 
them. There are special- 
ists who will go into the 
field and gather any quan- 
tity of fresh facts bearing 
on a new problem. The 
business man today believes 
in the value of facts, and is 
willing to have them col- 
lected, and pay well for the 
job. But his faith often 
takes the form of blind 
superstition in the facets 
themselves. 

“Nothing is more dis- 
heartening in our work,” 
«2 market research man tells me, “than 
to spend several weeks conducting 4 
special inquiry for some liberal client, 
and then to see him put the scheduies 
of facts away in his desk, never taking 
the trouble to draw the two or three 
simple conclusions that mean something 
to his business. If he would extract 
these conclusions, he might throw the 
facts away.” 

Many a business office might bum 
down tonight with complete destruction 
of everything except the “Who-owes 
who?” records in the safe. At first, the 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Seiberling—A Story of Friendship 


By JAMES CARLISLE 


((FRANK A. SEIBERLING 
stuck with his stockhold- 
ers, though it cost him 


$15,000,000 and broke 
him. Then at the age of 
62 he came back 


HAT saved Frank A. Sei- 

berling, anyhow? Lots of 

things. He is a friendly 

man. Never lies awake 
nights to hate people. A little luck, 
maybe. Sometimes he barely managed 
to make connections by telephone or boat 
or train. If he had missed he would 
have been ruined. He had the confidence 
of those who dealt with him. In 50 
years in business he endorsed half a bil- 
lion—billion—dollars’ worth of paper and 
every cent he ever owed has been paid. 
He-refused to get licked. After every- 
bedy_else has curled up and quit he goes 
on fighting. 

“Words are impotent,’ one man de- 
spaired in trying to write “F. A.’s” story. 

Let’s try a few words, anyhow. 

When he was sixty-two years old he 
found himself jammed into a financial 
corner, The commodities panic of 1920 
had closed the doors of factories and 
banks. His customers could not buy 
the rubber tires he made. If he refused 
to take the cotton and rubber for which 
he had obligated himself he would spread 
tuin farther. He had no idea of refus- 
ing. A banking combine came along. 
No blame to the bankers. They hive 
away millions against just such chances. 
The gold anchor to windward. 

“We bid fifteen million dollars for your 
stock.” : 


Stood by Stockholders 


GEIBERLING could have walked out 
of his office with $15,000,000 to his 
credit. Free and clear, Not a nickel of 
debt against him anywhere in the world. 
€ had a great house in Akron and he 
was 62 years old. He refused. 
‘Til stick with my stockholders. If 
they lose, I lose.” : 
_Next day he was broke. Fifteen mil- 
lion dollars in the ditch. His great house 
Was taken away from him. He put up 
every dollar he owned in the world in an 


effort to save himself. Values were crum- 
bling everywhere. No one could say 
where the slump would stop. The bank- 
ers had the legal right to make them- 
selves secure and they used it. 

“We must have more collateral or we 
will wipe you out.” 

Let us not have any Faust and Me- 
phisto plot in this. Much better to say 
that one side was as helpless as the other. 
Seiberling himself holds no rancor. The 
ice was breaking and all hands were 
scrambling to the bank. His holdings 
had value—witness that $15,000,000 of- 
fer—but he had only one market. The 
offer had been made because his stock 
carried control of the Goodyear Tire and 
tubber Company. He was being pressed 
to compel him to sell. 

“Here is half a million in cash,” said 
Edgar B. Davis. 

“Here is $400,000 in collateral, Frank,” 
said John N. Willys. 


It was not enough. The jaws were 
= 





closing. Then Davis stepped 
forward again and under- 
wrote Seiberling’s venture. 
He obligated himself to the 
sum of $5,300,000. The 
squeezing was stopped. To- 
day, six years later, at the 
age of sixty-eight, Frank A. 
Seiberling is again on top of 
the world. He seems good 
for twenty years more. He 
retains the largest individual! 
stock-holding in the Good- 
year Rubber Company. He 
is back in his great house. 
He has formed a new com- 
pany, which last year re- 
ported $3,744,224 more as- 
sets than liabilities. In the 
first eleven months of 1927 
the profits of the new Sei- 
berling company were $1,- 
356,707. 


Luck and Friends 


AYBE words are impo- 

tent, after all. That 
sort of thing only happens 
in'the United States. One 
might say that it only hap- 
pens to Frank A. Seiberling. 
Nothing ponderous about 
him. “I can be hard boiled, 
too,” he says to himself, but 
he is only hard boiled when 
he thinks the other fellow 
does not play fair. A stocky, round- 
headed, kindly, friendly man who says 
he is a mechanic by trade and a financier 
and factory man because he had to be. 
Broke at 62 and back better off at 68. 

Luck and confidence and friends. The 
three factors in his story. Let us exam- 
ine them. 

His father invented the “dropper” 
reaper which saved the backs of wheat- 
gatherers for years. When the boy was 
six years old the family moved to Akron, 
where the father operated a small fac- 
tory. When “F. A.”-—everyone calls him 
“F. A.”—was seventeen years old he left 
college and went into the factory. In- 
vented a few things on his own. Has 
always been doing that. In 1890 the 
agricultural implement business went to 
pot. Long credits and slow collections. 
\n old story. His father made an as- 
signment and the younger man busied 
himself with cleaning up the odds and 

(Continued on page 76) 
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he Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


AVORED by warmer weather, 
better roads and the Easter urge, 
trade generally and retail busi- 
ness particularly “stepped out” 
in the latter part of March and the first 


week of April. Seasonal industry, espe- 
cially that connected with agriculture 


and building and their kindred 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 


recent months, but despite this slight im- 
provement the output of pig iron’ was 
the smallest shown in March or in the 
first quarter within the last six years. 
Steel output,.on the other hand, was 
little below the peak total which was 
reached in March a year ago.” 


was decidedly increased activity through. 
out the indus ‘try Consumption of wool, 
however, apparently made only a little 
gain; and cotton consumption presum- 
ably fell off rather sharply. Many cot- 
ton mills retrenched in hours of opera- 
tion, number of men employed and 
wages paid. 





activities, made almost equal 





improvement. Factory indus- 
try, however, showed - few 
marked advances, and the 
wholesale and jobbing trade, 
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of about $8 a share in railroad 
and of $18 a share in indus- 


BUSINESS: INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1928 and the same month of 1927 and 
1926 compared with the same month of 1925 





*) Preliminary. 
Prepared for Nation's Business by 


the Statistical Dept., 


Western Electric Co., Inc, 


Building—Building 
Materials 


Arse gain in January 





cause of higher 
leather and hides. 


prices for 





trial stock averages between 


In foreign trade the eight- 





March 1 and April 7. 

There seems no question that March 
records will ultimately show the usual 
large gains in chain store sales, rather 
smaller percentages of increase in mail 
order business and a good-sized increase 
in department store operations. At the 
same time the number of failures in- 
ereased alike for the month and for the 
first quarter, whereas liabilities shrunk 
greatly, the situation indicating a reduc- 
tion in the number of important com- 
mercial and bank suspensions. 

There was a gain in daily averages of 
the output of pig iron and of the pro- 
duction of steel over those recorded in 





Automobiles—Textiles 


FORWARD surge of 25 per cent in 
production of automobiles was 
shown by ten leading concerns combined. 
The automobile trade association esti- 
mate for the trade as a whole, however, 
is for little or no gain in the first quar- 
ter. The reason for this discrepancy is 
apparently the backwardness of produc- 
ers not numbered among the ten leaders 
who have reported the strong advance. 
In silk production, each month this 
vear and the quarter as a whole showed 
peak estimates of consumption. There 


month export movement fell 
behind that of the year before and two 
earlier years because the value of ex- 
ports of cotton, petroleum and foods 
generally fell below preceding years 
enough to offset gains in exports of man- 
ufactured goods. 

Prices as shown by the index num- 
bers indicated little change and did 
not in and by themselves alone bring 
out the rather sharp divergences, upward 
of primary and secondary farm products, 
and downward of a variety of other raw 
materials and manufactured goods. 

Car loadings, which have been assum- 
ing a prominent figure as a barome- 
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Business Conditions 
as of April 1, 1928 





ter of industry and trade, were 
in keeping with the irregular 
trend shown in some other 
lines in that the decreases 
shown from one and two years 
ago are mainly chargeable to 
lessened coal mining. Gross 
earnings of railways for Feb- 
ruary fell off less than did car 
loadings, however, apparently 
because the big decrease was 
in this low freight - paying 
product. Coal developments 
for the first quarter fell 20 
per cent, whereas grain and 


‘live stock shipments showed 
‘the large gain of 9.5 per cent. 


Exclusive of coal the loadings 
dropped only 2 per cent, mer- 
chandise shipments declining 
at this rate approximately, 
while miscellaneous, lumber, 
ore and coke, four heavy 
classes combined, fell only 3.7 
per cent as against a 6.1 per 
cent decrease in all car load- 
ings and a decrease in gross 
railway receipts of 6.9 per 
cent for two months. 





Failures—Sections 
SOME high lights of the sta- 


~ tistical measures already 
cited . deserve mention here. 
Failures for the first quarter 
showed increases in all but 
tWo: groups of — states, the 
northwest and the south; but 
the latter group, while de- 
freasing from a year ago, 


Showed increases over 1926 
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The Map of 
Last Month 






The Mapa 
Year ago 


THE most noticeable change in the map 
this month is the broadening white area in 
the Northwest, indicating the end of seven 
years of liquidation. Fair conditions suc- 
ceed quiet in some Mississippi Valley states 
which suffered from floods. Quiet areas in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia are credited to depression 
in the soft coal industry 






























and 1925. Northwestern fail- 
ures were the smallest for a 
first quarter since 1921. 





Bank Clearings—Debits 


HE ENORMOUS sales of 

stocks on the New York 
Exchange in March, 80 per 
cent ahead of February and 
36 per cent ahead of the hith- 
erto record month of Decem- 
ber, 1927, were directly re- 
flected in the gain of 14 per 
cent over March a year ago 
and of 6.5 per cent over De- 
cember, 1927, in bank clear- 
ings and of 18.6 per cent over 
March, 1927, in bank. debits. 
The reason is that New York 
furnished gains of 23.4 per 
cent and 28.3 per cent in clear- 
ings ‘and debits, respectively, 
whereas outside of that city 
the gains were only one and 
six per cent respectively. 





Price Index 
f bars price index for April 1 


gained only a half of one 
per cent over March 1 but 
was 7 per cent ahead of April 
1 a year ago. Silk consump- 
tion gained 10 per cent over 
the best previous quarter, that 
of a year ago. Pig iron out- 
put for the first quarter was 
5.8 per cent below that of a 
year ago and the smallest to- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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An Open Letter to the Senate 


From American Business Men 


IN OCTOBER the Tax Committee of the National 
Chamber recommended a program of federal tax reduc- 
tion, and gave its reasons for believing this program 


sane in principle and fiscally practicable. 


The mem- 


bership overwhelmingly approved, and the Chamber 
presented to Congress its proposals. Five months have 
passed and not one fact has been brought forth to lead 
the Chamber to alter its policy. This the Chamber has 
told the Senate in a letter which gives a clear picture 
of what may safely be done toward placing federal tax- 
ation on a basis of sound principle.—The Editor 


INCE its organization in 1912, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, with committees 
composed of. outstanding busi- 

ness executives and economists, has con- 
tinuously studied and from time to time 
submitted to its membership for refer- 
endum vote, questions on the fiscal poli- 
cies of the Government, without regard 
to changing governmental administra- 
tions. 

The essential function of the Chamber 
is to develop and present non-partisan 
principles which are in the public inter- 
est. Facts are ascertained through care- 
ful investigation by representative com- 
mittees and after full consideration and 
deliberate vote of our member chambers 
of commerce and trade associations 
throughout the country the position of 
the National Chamber is determined. 


Post-War Taxation Policies 


HE Chamber’s war record of taxation 

policies has a direct relation to the 
policies the Chamber now urges for the 
reason that by an overwhelming vote of 
its membership, effective soon after the 
declaration of war, the Chamber imme- 
diately urged a large increase in income 
taxes, the imposition of excess profits 
taxes and new and heavy excise taxes. 

This position was in support of the 
principle that the largest possible part 
of war cost should be met through cur- 
rent taxation in order that during the 
inevitable readjustment of post - war 
years the tax burden might be more 
quickly lightened. 

This policy was adopted by the Gov- 
ernment and the war thus was financed, 
but since the war full application of the 
principle has not been made and taxes 
have continued out of proportion to the 
needs of the Government for current ex- 
penses and for amounts specified by 
Congress to be used in debt retirement. 

Our latest taxation referendum No. 50 
(October last) was carried by the largest 
vote in the history of the Chamber. 


The officers of the National Chamber 
are, therefore, charged with advocating: 

1. Reduction of the corporation in- 
come tax to not more than 10 per cent. 

2. Repeal of the remaining war excise 
taxes on particular businesses. 

3. Repeal of federal inheritance tax. 

These proposals were presented by the 
Chamber’s Tax Committee to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, November 
1, 1927. 

The revenue bill which passed the 
House of Representatives on December 
15 has been held in the Senate commit- 
tee now four months. In this period 
our committee has had no reason to 
change its views in regard to the reve- 
nues of the Government for the fiscal 
year 1929 on any facts or developments 
which have arisen in the interval. 

The National Chamber has steadily 
advocated return to a peace-time taxa- 
tion basis. Its recommendations have 
included for two years the repeal of the 
federal inheritance tax, for four years 
the reduction of the corporation income 
tax and for seven years the repeal of the 
war excise taxes. Two years ago it op- 
posed the increase of the corporation in- 
come tax from 121% per cent to 1314 per 
cent, now demonstrated to have been 
unnecessary. 

The taxation recommendations of the 
Chamber at previous sessions of Con- 
gress are demonstrated to have been en- 
tirely feasible and possible as shown by 
table* indicating the total amounts of ac- 
tual debt retirement in recent years, and 
the sources from which these amounts 
of retirement were made possible. 

Over one-fourth of the income of the 


national Government, that is, $1,133. 
000,000, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 127, was applied to debt retire- 
ment. This is more than three times 
the statutory requirements for debt re- 
duction. Nearly as much will be used 
to reduce the national debt this year 
should no tax bill be passed. 

After careful consideration Congress 
passed legislation providing for the re- 
tirement of the national debt in an or- 
derly manner. If it is the judgment of 
the American people that the debt 
should be retired more rapidly Congress 
would undoubtedly pass legislation in- 
creasing the statutory rate of debt re- 
duction. 


Estimates of Receipts Low 


HE National Chamber believes that 

the official estimate of receipts for 
the year ending June 30, 1929, are low 
by a considerable figure. 

We find that corporations showing any 
net income for 1925 had an aggregate 
of $9,340,000,000 in taxable income and 
showed on their returns a tax liability 
of $1,170,000,000, at a rate of 13 per 
cent. Through data published by. the 
Treasury in December, 1927, it is demon- 
strated that the total taxable income 
shown by corporations for 1926 taxable 
year was increase’ ever 1925 by at least 
¢200,000,000, or to $9,540,000,000. On 
this figure, therefoze, at the rate of 13% 
per cent, the total corporate tax due, aec- 
cording to the 1926 returns, would seem 
to be at least $1,242,000,000. It has now 
become evident that the tax liability 
shown by corporations upon their re- 
turns for 1927 will not vary substan- 
tially from the tax liability for 1926. 

From these amounts due, however, the 
official estimates are that only $1,120, 
000,000 was collected in 1927 fiscal year, 
that $1,120,000,000 will be collected in 
the 1928 fiscal year, and that $1,120, 
000,000 will be collected in 1929 fiscal 
year. In other words, regardless of the 
nature of the income tax, and the un- 
doubted growth in the volume of busi- 
ness, a “fixed” estimate is used for the 
receipts from a source yielding a good 
third of the total revenue receipts of the 
Government. It would seem reasonable 
to assume that—granted that business 


(Continued on page 158) 





“FUNDS USED FOR DEBT RETIREMENT 


‘ompulsory 
(Required reg law gradually Interest from Foreign 


increasing each year) 


. os ie $289 ,000 ,000 
Deis cxdewh Wise Sbahoddvee o- 306 ,000 ,000 
RAC ere ee 322 000 000 
DUNG ria Wan phe carcdensar 359 ,000 ,000 


Permissive 


Year-End Actual 
Governments Treasury Surpluses veti 
$159 ,000 ,000 505 ,000 ,000 $1 ,098 ,000 ,000* 
160 ,000 ,000 250 ,000 ,000 754 ,000 ,000* 
160 ,000 ,000 377 ,000 ,000 872 ,000 ,000* 
160 ,000 ,000 635 ,000 ,000 1 ,133 ,000 ,000 


*Includes an amount obtained through reduction in the balance in the general fund. 
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UNDERWOOD AND UNCERWOOD 


J: R. McCarl—the Government’s 
Professional Tightwad 


By HERBERT COREY 





THE JOB of the Comptroller General of 


HERE is this to be 

said of John Raymond 

MecCarl, the Comp- 

troller General of the 
United States: 

He don’t give a damn! 

That isn’t a pretty language, 
nor grammatical, I know, but 
it fits the case. He more 
uniformly don’t give a damn than any 
other man in the United States. A 
good thing for him, too. He is the only 
man, so far as f know, who has the 
armed forces of land and sea, the admin- 
istrative departments, both houses of 
Congress, and every man who does busi- 
ness with our step-paternal Government 
on his neck at the same time. Some of 
the courts, too. If he worried about 
1t—— 

Well, you know how that unfortunate 
John Early acts down in the leprosy 
camp. It isn’t the skin trouble that frets 
him, but the fact that farmers shoot at 
him when he crosses an imaginary line. 
If he could argue himself into McCarl’s 
philosophy he would do so much better. 

McCarl knows he is hated. He knows 
that those who are too big to hate think 


as it is written. 








of him as a one-ideaed little maniae who 
has obtained possession of the old Pen- 
sion Office in Washington and is shoot- 
ing at business men as they pass in the 
streets. They think he is an impediment 
to business and a fanatic about the let- 
ter of the law and a combination between 
a Covenanter and a whirling dervish. 

And McCarl, he goes ahead not giving 
a damn. 

He knows he is right and the rest of 
the world is wrong. If he prove wrong 
in the end—and no authority short of 
the United States Supreme Court is ac- 
cepted by him—no harm has been done 
to the United States. If he prove to be 
right and he does prove to be right in a 
depressing majority of cases, then the 
monies due the United States will be col- 
lected if MeCarl and the debtor both 


the United States is to enforce The Law 
Equities, humanities, 
business decencies, widows and orphans, 
the Honor of the Flag parade before him 
yelling, and he does not even look up 


live long enough and the latter 
has any money. Or the monies 
which the United States does 
not owe—in the strict letter of 
The Law—will be kept in its 
Treasury. 

There’s the clue to McCarl 
The Law. He is not concerned! 
with the rights and wrongs ot 
any of the problems that come before 
him. Equities, humanities, business de- 
cencies, fair play, widows and orphans 
the Honor of the Flag, parade before 
him, yelling, and he does not even look 
up. The job of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States is to enforce 
the law as it is written. 

“If The Law is not right,” he says, 
“Congress can change it. That is what 
Congress is for. You and I cannot. Ii 
you try to change it I will stop you.” 

You can imagine what a hit that makes 
with Congress. When public monies are 
concerned Congress is often as easy as 
an old shoe. MeCarl is hard as an Ore- 
gon boot, which is made of brass and 
laces with a padlock. He does not make 
any secret of his conviction that— 

“The business methods of the United 
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States Government are as shiftless and 
doddering as would be those of a soviet 
of noodles. 

“That there is not a corporation in the 
United States that would not go bank- 
rupt in thirty days if it followed our 
governmental plan. 

“That the reason why is because Con- 
gress is not up to its job.” 

Mind you, this is not an interview with 
Mr. McCarl: He is the freest and most 
independent of our government officers. 
He can twiddle his fingers at the Presi- 
dent, defy every departmental head, give 
several ringing laughs whenever the At- 
torney General of the United States pro- 
mulgates an ukase about his affairs, and 
refuse to obey any court except the Su- 
preme Court, and no one can do any- 
thing about it. He is safe in his seat 
until 1936. The only way he could be 
eotten out is by an Act of Congress or 
through an impeachment process. 

To tell the truth, Congress likes him. 
He is its fiscal conscience. Furthermore, 
he is the direct representative of Con- 
gress and almost its only defense against 
its own liking for giving away its powers 
to the executive departments. For all 
that no one would expect a high officer 
of the Government to say the things that 
have been said in quotation marks above. 
I said them. They are the things that 
I believe Mr. McCarl believes. Let it 
go at that. 


Prevents Transferring Funds 


1 ERE is a little story that illustrates 

McCarl’s job. The Mississippi River 
went hell-roaring over its banks when 
Congress was not in session. No one 
denied that money was needed. MeCarl 
least of all. This plump, rosy, vigorous 
little man has a kind heart and an open 
pocket in his capacity as ‘a citizen. As 
an officer of the Government he knows 
no such thing as pity. 

In every other country—perhaps; gen- 
eralities sometimes go bang at the wrong 
end—an emergency fund for such occa- 
sions has been set up in advance. Or 
else certain officials are given sweeping 
authority to act in times of crisis. There 
is not a sign of anything of the sort in 
the Government of the United States. 
Nothing can be done and no money can 
be provided except by Act of Congress. 

Congress was not in session. 

The Regular Army wanted to help. 
It proposed to borrow the needed money 
from funds which had been ear-marked 
for other purposes. It is the fine, big, 
generous thing to do—that you would do 
—and I would do—if we were a Regular 
Army. It is also precisely the sort of 
thing that a Comptroller General is in 
office to stop. 

“You cannot do it,” said MeCarl. 
“Very sorry. The money is needed. The 
only way you can get it is by an Act 
of Congress.” 

Congress was not called together and 
at the moment of writing, which is some 
months after the flood, not a penny has 
priated for the relief of the 
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is—the truth that this department and 
that department proved once more that 
the hand is quicker than the eye. They 
may have switched various funds around 
until some money was found for relief 
purposes. 

But if they did, what they did was il- 
legal. If McCarl catches them at it he 
will make them put the money back— 
if he can. Of course, he cannot. Laws 
are being “construed” all the time by 
government officials who are as honest 
and devoted and God-fearing as men ean 
be. When they get through “constru- 
ing” a law it has been pretty thoroughly 
wrecked. If McCarl were not in the 
way they would play merry hob with the 
intentions of Congress, and after all 
Congress is the one authority on how 
the peoples’ money shall be spent. 

The Mississippi flood situation stirred 


up the good people in Washington be- 
cause something had happened just a lit- 
tle while before. But differently. When 
Florida had its tornado there was a spe- 
cial fund of $250,000 in the possession of 
the Department of Agriculture for use 
against the foot and mouth disease. No 
use was being made of it. Florida was 
in need. Some person in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said to another: 

“We've got to do something for Flor- 
ida. Let us take this foot-and-mouth 
money and hurry down there.” 

No sooner said than done. I do not 
know who winked at this compassionate 
but illegal course. Eventually McCarl’s 
auditors discovered in the department’s 
vouchers a line which read something 
like this: 

“For fighting foot-and-mouth disease, 
$250,000.” 





FREE INSURANCE 





PREFERS POLITICS 
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‘Business Men You Have Read About 





DIVERSIFICATION 


When Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of the New 
York Times, was 60 
years old the Times 
Company established 
free insurance for its 
employes. On Mr. Ochs’ 
seventieth birthday the 
maximum benefit was 
increased to $5,000 

















BUSINESS HEALER 


For years Homer Lor- 
ing has rejuvenated 
run-down companies. 
Incidentally, he refused 
a $100,006 fee from 
the Boston & Maine 
Railroad for service 
given, stipulating that 
the money be used for 
company employes 


Mayor Walker of New 
York declined to be- 
come a business man at 
$150,000 a year when 
he was proffered the 
presidency of the Stan- 
ley Corporation of 
America, operators of 
an extensive chain of 
motion-picture theaters 


RADIO MERGER 


E. N. Rauland, a pio- 
neer of the radio in- 
dustry, is president of 
a new organization just 
formed by the AIll- 
American Radio Cor- 
poration and the Mo- 
hawk Corporation. The 
factories and _ offices 
will be in Chicago 





The New England 
Council, through John 
S. Lawrence, president, 
is working toward di- 
versification of indus- 
tries in New England 
and will cooperate with 
Herbert Hoover’s com- 
mittee in a study of re- 
cent economic changes 





MOST INSURED 


John C. Martin of the 
Curtis - Martin News- 


papers, Inc., is the 
most heavily insured 
person in the world. 
During the month his 
life insurance was in- 
creased to $6,500,000, 
underwritten by 23 
companies 
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“Where was this foot and mouth epi- 
demic?” he asked. “Nothing about it 
in the voucher. Usually this disease stirs 
up a terrible ruckus in the papers, but on 
this occasion it seems to have given a 
private showing. Tell me more.” 

“You,” said the Department, “can go 


to thunder.” 


No one knows just how McCarl dis- 
covered that the $250,000 
mouth money had been spent in Florida. 
Maybe some one told him. He objected. 

“That money,” said he, “must be put 


back.” 


Well, it was not put back, of course. 
No one expected it would be. It had defying of Congress. 
been spent in perfect honesty and with 
a generous and fine desire to aid. The 
men who did the actual spending work McCarl is 
for small salaries. If they had been damn. At 
foreed to put it back they would have The Law. 


been ruined. 


But McCarl whanged away 
for the sake of the example until at the 
supplication of the spenders a special act 
was passed which in effect relieved them 
of liability. 

But no other department wanted to 
get into the same sort of a jam. 
right away, anyhow. 
act might not be passed, The fact 
foot-and- that a disposition is being shown by Cx 
gress to scan relieving acts more clos¢ 
than was the custom formerly. It 
learned that many of these 
ask relief because they got 
through their own violation 


sufferers got no help. 
Now you can see why John Raymond 
the man who don’t care 
least not for anything but 
He and his office and 


Another relieving 


good people 
into trouble 
of rules and 
So the Mississippi 
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In the Passing News of the Month 





TO PUSH CIGARS 

George J. Whelan, 
president of the United 
Cigar Company, sees 
no saturation point in 
tobacco sales. His com- 
pany will develop its 
business by acquiring 
and pushing the sale 
of about six widely 
known brands of cigars 





INSURANCE HEAD 


Terence F. -Cunneen, 
since 1924 a deputy of 
the New York Insur- 
ance Department, is 
the new manager of 
the National Chamber’s 
Insurance Department. 
He prepared proposed 
amendments to the 
State’s insurance law 
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FEWER LAWS 


Senator Tydings of 
Maryland favors a 
president who would 
repeal 500,000 laws. 
This makes him eligi- 
ble to Nation’s Busi- 
ness Fewer-Law’s Club, 
now six years old and 
law-making still the 
nation’s chief industry 





AIRPORT BUILDER 


Mrs. Lorina J. Spoontz, 
believed to be the only 
woman president of a 
large chamber of com- 
merce, will spend more 
than three million dol- 
lars to beautify the 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 
seafront and build a 
municipal airport 





NEW COMPETITION 
Ralph C. Hudson of 


Baltimore is the newly 
elected president of the 
National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and 
an advocate of “‘adapt- 
ing retailers to chang- 
ing conditions’’—the 
keynote at the associa- 
tion’s convention 








FOREIGN TRADER 


The United Fruit Com- 
pany, which started 25 
years ago with a capi- 
tal of $10,000,000, has 
assets of $200,000,000 
and Latin American in- 
vestments of $150,- 
000,000. V. M. Cutter, 
president, advocates 
South American trade 
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2,100 clerks and lawyers and auditors 
are the one safeguard against anarchy in 
the conduct of the people’s business. 
Very often his rulings do an injustice to 
the individual. He knows and depre- 
cates this, but— 

Kither that individual has not obeved 
the law in his dealings with the Govern- 
ment— 

Oh, innocently, no doubt— 

Or else The Law has been badly drawn. 
In that case Congress is on the Hill and 
it can rewrite the law. No other power 
has that authority. 

“The Law,” he says over and over. 
“The Law. My job is to enforce The 
Law. If you are injured I am sorry. 
But I must enforce The Law.” 

Congress is the sole constitutional au- 
thority through which money can be 
raised and spent for governmental pur- 
poses. Our forefathers had enough ex- 
perience with each other in the first days 
of the republic to realize that there must 
be control over a spending agency by an 
auditing agency. They put that control 
in practice. 

Breakdown of Auditing System 
rT’HEN the republic began to spread 

and spend more money and it was not 
always practicable to postpone a pay- 
ment until the bill should have been 
audited in Washington. Therefore the 
Treasury Department sent its auditors 
into the field. By and by the Army— 
and if I am wrong I will be corrected by 
some of the best letter writers in the 
world—invented what might be called an 
improvement on the system if you were 
quite mad. 

“Why take these auditors away from 
Washington?” asked the Army. “Their 
services are greatly needed there and, 
besides, their little children must be ery- 
ing for them. We have a large number 
of officers who are not very busy just 
now and we'll be glad to relieve the 
Treasury auditors of all responsibility 
for the Army’s fisc.” 

Observe the sequence now. Congress 
makes an appropriation for the erection 
of a bridge by the Army. I’m not pick- 
ing on the Army. The other depart- 
ments are just as outlaw as the Army 
ever dared be. That money can be only 
legally spent for building that bridge. 
Strictly speaking, the Army can only 
create an obligation under the terms of 
the act. When the bridge has been built 
the contracting officer eertifies to that 
effect. Then the disbursing officer issues 
a warrant on the Treasury. 

ut if the contracting officer and th: 
disbursing officer both belong to the 
Army, and are both subordinate to the 
general who is building that bridge, and 
there is no independent auditing body 
to intervene, this is what may happen 

“T cannot pay that bill, sir,” says the 
disbursing officer to the general com- 
manding. “It is not in accordance with 
The Law. I am under bond to uphold 
The Law.” 

“Whoof, whoof,” remarks the General 

(Continued on page 100) 
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s Thrift Sall a Virtue? 


By THOMAS NIXON CARVER 


Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University 


NY VIRTUE can, of 
course, be overdone. 
When it is so much 
overdone as to need 
discouragement rather than en- 
couragement, it has become a 
vice. A virtue is merely a habit 
which, if increased, would result 
in individual and social benefit, 
or which, if decreased, would re- 
sult in individual and _ social 
harm. 

If we could imagine people 
living for many generations under 
the conditions of the children of 
Israel in the Wilderness, when 
they were supplied with daily 
manna, we could scarcely con- 
ceive of thrift ever becoming a virtue. 
Manna, it will be remembered, came fresh 
every morning and it spoiled if they tried 
to store it. Thrift was of no advantage 
there. But if they lived in a region with 
long cold winters or long dry spells, 
thrift would have been advantageous. A 
tribe which did not encourage thrift 
would not have survived. One.way to 
encourage thrift is to reward it.. One 
way to reward it is to call it a virtue 
or by some other good name. 

Some concern has recently been ex- 
pressed lest our people should become 
too thrifty. To some it seems that the 
time has already come when thrift should 
be discouraged. But modern machine 
production has made it necessary that 
money and effort be expended years be- 
fore a consumable product is expected. 
This lengthening of the process of pro- 
duction is one of the outstanding facts 
of the present economic system. To 
spend money and effort long in advance 
of a reward is an act of thrift. Thrift 
is more necessary now than ever before. 
But, with our modern specialization, it 


inconsistent. 


Illustrations by C. P. Helck 


SAVE and Spend and the two are not 
Never in history has a 
people seemed more extravagant than 
we of the United States in 1928. Never 
in history has a people piled up savings 
as we are doing now. 
omist here tells why the two are recon- 
cilable. 

Elsewhere inthis number Julius 
Barnes points out that we are creating a 
“quality market,” a demand not only for 
more but for better things.—The Editor 








is possible for some to live without thrift 
because of the thrift of others. 

Thrift is still socially necessary, even 
though it may not be absolutely *neces- 
sary for the individual . Unless seme 
were willing to invest money .and effort 
for future.returas, modern machine pro- 
duction,,would be impossible. That is 
what isemeant when it is said that thrift 
is socially necessary. But if some are 
willing to practice this kind of thrift on 
a large scale, others may, if they choose 
to do so, live from hand to mouth. That 
is what is meant when it is said that 
thrift is not absolutely necessary for each 
and every individual. 

It is, of course, theoretically possible, 
even now, for the people as a whole to 
kave too much and spend too little. If, 
to take an extreme case, everyone were 
to stop buying consumers’ goods and be- 
gin investing all his income in farms and 
farm equipment, shops; factories and 
stores, our industrial system would be 
thrown out of balance. This wholesale 
buying of productive instruments would 
create a vast market for them. It would 


A human econ- 


result in turning all our produe- 
tive energy into the manufacture 
of tools and equipment. We 
should then find ourselves with 
vastly increased productive 
power, but with no one to buy 
the increased quantity of con- 
sumable products of industry. 
So much for the theoretical pos- 
sibilities. 

Before we begin warning peo- 
ple against this danger, it would 
be well to look around and see 
whether the people are really 
saving too much and _ spending 
too little or doing the opposite. 
Theoretical possibilities of this 
kind of danger seldom become 
actualities. It is seldom necessary to 
warn people against too much of any 
virtue. It is usually necessary to wam 
them against too little. 

If too many sinners should change 
their sinful ways too suddenly, it might 
upset things considerably, besides crowd- 
ing the mourners’ bench. Not many 
evangelists have ever found it necessary 
to warn their hearers against this dan- 
ger. Is it necessary at the present time 
to warn people against too much thrift? 

Two very striking and seemingly con- 
tradictory things have been happening 
during: the last decade. In the first 
place, our people have seemed: to some, 
especially foreigners, to be indulging ™ 
a perfect orgy of extravagance. At the 
same- time, they have been saving and 
investing their savings-on a scale never 
before witnessed, They who concentrate 
their attention on the scale of consump- 
tion, and fail to notice the rate of sav 
ing, are invariably convinced that We 
are consuming too much and saving 00 
little. They who concentrate on the rate 
at which our people are saving and il 
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vesting, and forget how they are con- 
suming, are likely to be impressed with 
the danger of too much saving. 

The simple fact seems to be that in- 
comes have - increased enormously ; but 
the ratio of saving to consumption has 
not changed greatly. The increased in- 
come makes it possible both to consume 
and to save on what formerly would 
have seemed a lavish scale. The prob- 
abilities are, however, that some are con- 
suming their increased incomes and, 
therefore, giving the impression of ex- 
travagance. Others are consuming on 
the former scale and saving and invest- 
ing all their surplus, thus giving an im- 
pression of extreme thrift. 


Symptoms of Oversaving 
RANTING the possibility of too 


much saving, what are the symp- 
toms? If there should really be too much 
saving, the first symptom would be the 
disappearance of interest on capital, or at 
least a marked reduction in the rate. If 
the country were once overequipped with 
productive machinery of every kind and 
if investible funds continued to increase 
in private pockets, bank deposits, insur- 
ance funds and corporate surpluses, in- 
terest rates would simply have to fall. 
There would be so few opportunities 
for the productive investment of new 
funds that the savings banks would not be 
able to pay present rates on their increas- 
ing deposits. Insurance companies would 
not earn so much on their accumulations 
and could not allow such dividends as 
they now allow to their patrons. Cor- 
porations would have so little use for 


their surpluses as to make it unwise for 

them to reinvest their earnings. 
Temporarily this would increase 

dividends since there would be noth- 

ing to do with their earnings except } 


to pay them out in dividends. But / 


petition for the purchase of 
any kind of property that 
would yield any sort of in- 
come. The price of such prop- 
erty would rise to heights that 
would leave the investor a 
small percentage of return on 
his investment. The high 


prices for producers’ goods, productive 
equipment and all income-bearing prop- 
erty would stimulate the production of 
such things until a new equilibrium would 
be reached at which capital would yield 
either no income or a very low rate of 
income. 

So long as interest is actually paid, or 
so long as capital continues to yield an 
income, it is an indubitable sign that 
the country can use more equipment 
than it has. I am now speaking of pure 
or net interest, not of nominal interest 
on hazardous investments. Even if pure 
or net interest were to disappear, | 


should probably have to pay pretty high 
nominal interest if I wanted to borrow 
money for a risky enterprise or on doubt- 
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ful security. I should have to promise 
to pay some lender at least enough to 
overcome his preference for holding on 
to his money as against letting it out of 
his own hands into mine. 

Of course the rate of interest is a 
matter of demand as well as of supply. 
In spite of our increasing rate of ac- 
cumulation of investible capital, interest 
rates will be maintained if the demand 
for capital should keep pace with the 
supply. 

One important factor in the demand 
for capital is the rate of invention. The 
inventor in a very real sense is one who 
shows the world new ways of using capi- 
tal, which is machinery, equipment and 
other labor-saving devices. In fact the 
inventor and the investor fit together, 
each tending, like the producer and the 
consumer, to help the other. The prob- 
lem is to maintain a balance between 
them. 


Invention and Investment 


6 bccag: are not many economic prob- 
lems that can be discussed intelligent- 
ly without considering this question of 
balance. It would be difficult to find a 
single product that is the result of a sin- 
gle factor of production working alone 
Practically everything that is produced 
is produced by a combination of factors 
These are commonly likened to the 
blades of a pair of scissors, or the upper 
and nether mill stones, either one being 
useless without the other. Something 
very like this is true of the inventor and 
the investor. 

Without the inventor there would not 
be many opportunities for investing and 
without the investor there would not be 
much of a market for inventions 
or the products of the inventor’s 
art. 

To show how dependent the in- 
r vestors are upon the in- 

ventors, let us consider 
for a moment what a rich 
man could do with his 
wealth, or what forms his 
\ wealth could take, if ther 
\ (Continued on page 73) 
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The oriental prince is rich merely in articles of luxury. The business man’s wealth produces new wealth. 
Thrift is socially necessary. Modern machine production would be impossible, unless men were willing to 


invest money and effort for future returns 
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ABY Congressmen, 
born of fond con- 
stituents, soon are 
abandoned on the 

Capitol doorstep. Uncle Sam makes an 
allowance of 20 cents a mile for carrying 
us to Washington, but as soon as we get 
here we have to shift for ourselves. We 
have to cut our eye teeth on the hard 
rubber ring of experience. 

“As the late Champ Clark put it when 
he was speaker, and was delivering an 
address on the ‘Making of a Representa- 
tive’ at a ‘Baby Congressmen’s Night’ at 
the National Press Club, March 16, 
1916: 

“*A man has to learn to be a repre- 
sentative, just as he has to learn to be a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an en- 
gineer, a lawyer, or a doctor. 

““It is an unwise performance,’ so 
Speaker Clark continued after he had 
made that observation, ‘for any district 
to change representatives at short inter- 
vals. A new congressman must begin at 
the foot of the class and spell up. Of 
course, the more brains, tact, energy, 
courage, and industry he has, the quicker 
he will get up.’ 

“Then Speaker Clark went on to show 
that he was serving his twenty-second 
vear in the House; that the minority 
leader was in his twentieth; that the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was in his sixteenth, and so on 
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Learning to Bea 






with all the chairmen of the important 
committees. They had all been in the 
House from 14 to 20 years. 

“It is as true now as it was then that, 
under the present seniority rule by which 
the man who is the longest in point of 
service on a committee becomes its chair- 
man, provided his party is in power, 
there is no short cut to an important 
chairmanship; but a man does not have 
to wait until he becomes chairman to ac- 
complish results. 


In Lonely Washington 


“fT PROBABLY was no greener than 
the average new member when I ar- 
rived here five years'ago with the echo 
of the Peoria Brass Band, at the depot 
of my home town, still ringing in my 
ears, but the truth is I was not met by 
any band when I arrived at the Union 
Station in Washington. I did not know 
my way around the Capitol. 
“T had been acquainted for many years 


Illustrations by Arthur Edrop 


Congressman 


By Representative WILLIAM E. HULL 
As told to James L. Wright 


Washington Correspondent of The Buffalo Evening News 





With the echo of the Peoria 
Brass Band, at the depot of my 
home town, ringing in my ears. 


with Representative Martin B. Madden 
of Illinois, the veteran chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, back 
in the home state, so I went to him, and 
asked him which door I should go 
through to get in on the legislative floor. 
He pointed the way. 

“Inside the portals, I asked another 
member what seat I should take, and, 
after one look at me, he indicated the 
most remote place on the back row. | 
stayed there a few days with hundreds 
of empty seats in front of me during 
every session following the opening, and 
then I learned that no one in the House 
has a seat assigned to him. 

“I promptly moved down in the front 
row, and I have been sitting there ever 
since. 

“A seasoned legislator of whom I asked 
advice informed me that if I wanted to 
learn anything about Congress, I should 
sit in the House all the time it was m 
session, and listen to all the speeches 
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that were made, regardless of whether 
the subject interested me. When some 
of those speeches for home consumption 
were delivered, I was the audience. I 
stayed there for three months, and I did 
not know as much as when I started. 

“Next, I was informed that the way 
to win recognition quickly was to study 
the rules of the House, so I could take 
part in the parliamentary debates and 
discuss whether this or that subject was 
germane to the subject matter of a bill 
or was subject to a point of order. I 
soon gave that up. I am not a lawyer, 
but as 90 per cent of the members of 
Congress are lawyers, I thought they 
could wrestle with such matters. 

“T decided that with fewer than 10 
per cent of the members business men, 
there would be a chance for me to 
apply the tactics that has brought me 
success in the business world long before 
I ever thought of being sent to Congress. 
I began to develop my contacts and 
started after the big things in a go-get-it 
spirit. 

“As a matter of fact, the day I ar- 
rived in town I told my secretary that 
if I could do something here I would 
stay, but that if I could not I was going 
back to my business at home. 1 was 
not a candidate for this job in the first 
place. The first intimation I had of any 
plan to send me to Congress was when 
one of the home papers ran my picture 
as a candidate. On the same day I de- 
clined to be a candidate, but the paper 
carried at the bottom of my formal dec- 
lination the statement: 


Getting a Good Representative 


. — citizens will not accept this 
declination. He must run!’ 

“Soon after that 200 citizens called at 
my house, carrying a petition in a mar- 
ket basket requesting me to run, and 
signed by 15,000 people, residents of 
Peoria, and at a business men’s lunch- 
eon three days later it was decided that 
I should become a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination. I was nominated 
and elected then, and I have since been 
twice re-elected by increased majorities. 

“T have related the foregoing so that 
you may get an idea of my mental atti- 
tude when I came here as a baby mem- 
ber of Congress. You have been frank 
enough to tell me that you do not care 
anything about me personally, that you 
have no desire to boost me, that you do 
hot want a character sketch of me, that 
you look upon me merely as a vehicle 
that has traveled the rocky road of a 
new member. You want to show how a 
business man learns the trade of legis- 
lating.” 

It is not unfair to say that Mr. Hull, 
Who related the foregoing to me, was 
selected by Nation’s Bustness to tell 
the experience of a new congressman, 
because he seems to have had more than 
ordinary success in breaking down the 
barriers of tradition and precedent that 
always are raised against a new legis- 
lator. 

Two conspicuous victories are chalked 


up to Mr. Hull’s credit, along with many 
lesser ones, and he has attended also to 
the great volume of routine work that 
falls on the shoulders of every member 
of the House and Senate. 

In the first place, he succeeded in get- 
ting through Congress the authorization 
of a $3,500,000 project for the deepen- 
ing of the Illinois river from Utica to 
Grafton, Ill., as the connecting link in a 
project for a nine-foot shipping channel 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Keep Uncle Sam Out of Business 
EXT, he led the fight on the floor 


and defeated an administration bill, 
which would have appropriated $80,000,- 
000 of government money to set Uncle 
Sam up in the business of distilling medic- 
inal liquor. 

The bill was killed, because he amend- 
ed the bill so that whatever liquor might 
be needed would be made by private 
distilleries, authorized by the Govern- 
ment to resume operation, but with 
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I was not met by any band. I didn‘t know 
my way around the Capitol 






their profits limited by law to ten cents 
a gallon. Under that restriction, me- 
dicinal spirits could be put on the mar- 
ket at 80 cents a pint for four-year- 
old bonded whisky. 

Mr. Hull’s work at the Capitol, his 
ability to cross over the. party line and 
unite Democratic and Republican votes 
on waterway projects when there was 
not a majority in either party for a 
measure, has been such as to attract the 
attention of President Coolidge, and the 
Chief Executive has called this com- 
paratively new man to the White House 
to commission him to do the work nec- 
essary to get through certain adminis- 
tration projects. He was made a mem- 
ber of a commission that the President 
sent to South America to work for unity 
in the construction of good roads. 

“Whatever success I may have had,” 
Mr. Hull declared to this writer, “has 
been due very largely to disregarding 
the advice of the old-timers and in nu- 
merous instances I have gone contrary 
to the advice of my own congressional 
district. Take the fight for the Illinois 
waterway as an example. My old friend, 
Martin Madden, landed me on the Riv- 
ers and Harbors Committee, which was 
the assignment I most desired. 

“I promptly introduced a bill for the 
waterway development. Mr. Madden 
told me I was foolish to do that. He 
said that every representative from my 
district had done the same thing, but 
that the bill never got anywhere. I de- 
veloped my contacts with my colleagues 
The bill finally was reported, and passed. 
This year the initial appropriation of 
$550,000 is being made for the work. 

“} think I see matters in a somewhat 
different light from that of the average 
member of Congress, because I look at 
them through the eyes of a business man. 
I do not regard the budget as Holy Writ. 
My theory is that when the Government 
embarks on a big building project, the 
work should be prosecuted as rapidly as 
possible, instead of being dragged out 
over a period of years. 


House Runs on Schedule 


“ 


HAVE been in Congress five years 
now, and I feel that I am about ready 
to lose my baby teeth. Whether that is 
the case or not, I feel I have made good 
use of them, because I have set my teeth 
into a number of things and hung on 
until something ripped—in my direction 

“T have come to appreciate the ability 
of .the House to do things on time. 
Usually the House has to wait for ‘an- 
other body,’ as they say on Capitol Hill, 
to do its work. We mark time for weeks 
waiting for them to catch up, because 
those 96 members with their privilege 
of unlimited debate talk so much longer 
than our 435 members do under the 
rules of limited debate. 

“With a good speaker and a good floor 
leader, the House can handle its legisla- 
tive business in a businesslike way much 
better than the Senate can, no matter 
how much the Vice-President may rant 
about the archaic rules of that body.” 
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V. The Spirit of Boston 


An etching by Anton Schutz 
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BOSTON —rpical of American independence and 
pride, music and literature—truly the cradle of the 
nation’s industry since the days of the Minute Men 
and the famous tea party. 

Historic Arlington Church rests comfortably — 
modern buildings—the Hotel Statler, left, and Par 
Square Building, right—the old and the new merged 
in the spirit of the times 
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(Business has accepted flying —flying has become businesslike 


Stabilizing Aviation 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 





HE developments in plane 

production and the general 

interest in airports signify 

the active and resourceful 
state of the aircraft industry. A 
more convincing proof of the prog- 
ress of aviation is, perhaps, in the 
knowledge that insurance policies 
issued by a number of leading com- 
panies now cover pilots and pas- 
Sengers. This action by the com- 
panies indicates a remarkable ad- 
vance in the security of aerial trans- 
portation, for no reputable company 
could afford to invite losses or to 
jeopardize its good name and good 
will, 

It is the reasoned conclusion of Dr. 
Lawrence G. Sykes and Dr. William 
B. Smith, of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, that the present in- 
terest and participation in travel by air 
affects each and every life insurance com- 
pany at this time, and will affect the 
companies more and more in the future, 
for, they say, “after millions of years of 
two-dimensional life, man has started to 
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insurance companies are 
issuing policies to cover 


air pilots and passengers. One 
of the largest accident com- 
panies has found that the haz- 
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of licensed aviation are 
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278. Four companies have a one- 
year elimination rider, and four a 
two-year elimination rider, so that 
on the volume of business two years 
old, “each and every one of the 50) 
leaders in the United States and 
Canada are covering travel by ai 
to the extent of $73,276,680,279.” 
No less enlightening is their find 
ing that “One other factor which 
will, in the near future, cause all 
life insurance companies to face 
decision, at least as to passengers, 
over established air routes between 
definite points, is the action of acci- 
dent companies. During the past six 
months many have liberalized their 
policy contracts to cover for an) 
loss caused by any hazard of avia- 
while the insured is riding as a pas- 


senger in a licensed airplane operated by 
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lishe 
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are little greater than those which beset 
pedestrians or the occupants of automo- 
biles.” 

Certainly the hazards of flying are less 
because of the Air Commerce Act of 
1926. That legislation is the “good roads” 
law of aviation. It was enacted to fos- 
ter and to sponsor air commerce W ithout 
subsidy, to regulate the use of aircraft, 
and to provide a system of national air- 
ways. Under this law the public is as- 
sured of the use of airworthy planes 
flown by competent pilots in accordance 
with prescribed traffic rules over safe 
airways. 


Safety in Licensed Planes 


HE significance of the provision for 
licensing pilots and planes is readily 
apparent in the statistical complexion of 
the two hundred accidents in which civil- 
ians were involved last year. In these 
accidents 164 persons lost their lives, and 
149 were injured, but only 34 mishaps 
occurred with licensed planes. Eleven 
licensed pilots and 22 passengers were 
killed in licensed planes. The other cas- 
ualties were charged to unlicensed craft. 
Despite the magnitude of air route oper- 
ations on schedule, only seven lives were 
lost, these fatalities including six pilots 
and one passenger. 
Through the administration of the Air 
Commerce Act by the Department of 
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Commerce, the national airways are be- 
ing constructed over the best routes 
for flying between commercial centers, 
and they are provided with facilities for 
safe flying by day and by night. These 
facilities include intermediate landing 
fields, a system of airway lighting, a com- 
prehensive weather service, fast commu- 
nications for making the weather fore- 
casts available to pilots, and a system of 
radio beacons and radio telephone com- 
munication to airplanes. The lighting 
system, weather service, and communi- 
cation devices are now in process of in- 
stallation. The radio service is still in 
the development stage, and will be pro- 
vided as soon as the necessary equipment 
is perfected. 

In putting aviation on a more busi- 
nesslike basis the contributions of the 
Weather Bureau are notable. Thirty- 
four “upper air” meteorological stations 
have been established, many of them at 
airports. Weather information collected 
throughout the United States is trans- 
mitted to the Weather Bureau offices at 
8 a.m., and at 8 p.m. This informa- 
tion, together with the reports received 
from the “upper air” stations, enables 
the Weather Bureau to prepare forecasts 
of flying conditions. These forecasts are 
sent to airports in time to be available 
to pilots before taking off. 

How well this legislation has fostered 
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Planes flying over regular routes last year carried 2,000,000 pounds of 
mail. In six moathe they transported 1,045,222 pounds of express 
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commercial aviation is indicated in the 
scope of flying operations over estab. 
lished routes. Every day the Aggregate 
mileage flown over national airways by 
planes of the sixteen air transport com- 
panies is about 19,800. These planes 
carry mail and express on regular sched- 
ules. Some of the lines have begun pas- 
senger service. Four lines engaged in 
passenger and express transportation ex. 
clusively fly 2,200 miles daily. 

There is danger, of course, that the 
surging interest in flying will invite un- 
scrupulous practices. Aviation’s wings 
are ripe for plucking by the fake stock 
promoter and the real estate sharper, 
Harmful exploitation of the public in- 
terest will be prevented only through the 
wise cooperation of the industry and the 
various authorities having jurisdiction, 
It is fortunate that the provisions of the 
national Air Commerce Act provide the 
individual states with excellent models 
for their own legislation. The fact that 
aviation has not yet become a political 
football is a blessing without disguise, 
So far it has eseaped the demagogue, 
But sovereignty of the air, interstate and 
international, will more and more get 
into the news. It is the stuff of which 
headlines are made. 

Flying Grows Stable 

[" IS plain that aviation is making his- 

tory, that it is accumulating a useful 
tradition. But more accessible facts are 
needed to impress the financial world 
with the stability of commercial flying. 
Bankers and economists want the item 
and the detail of business, rather than 
the broad generalizations that may meas- 
ure its success. A good many planes 
went up and came down before the bal- 
ance-sheet age was attained. Stunt fly- 
ers, “war birds,” and engineers zoomed 
into this inviting industry, and made the 
most of the wartime acclaim of aviators 
and aviation. These pioneers had a 
world of first-hand flying knowledge, and 
some of them were good designers. A 
good many went broke. Those that sur- 
vived had learned modern methods of 
doing business. 

This rigorous test of competition has 
developed a wholesome recognition of 
the importance of systematic accounting 
and scientific management. But more 
experience is needed before air route 
operators can attain a dependable align- 
ment of costs. 

A timely illumination of the factors in 
operating expense is provided in the fol- 
lowing statement by Maj. Gen. John F. 
O’Ryan, president of the Colonial Air 
Transport: 

upon the basis of the meager char- 
acter of operation which now obtains 
throughout the country, the cost figures 
vary, according to the accounting meth- 
ods employed, the type and horsepower 
of engines used and the design and size of 
the “ships.” With these differences 
in mind, it may be said that the estimates 
which have been made by operating com- 
panies vary from 35 cents a mile to $1.00 
a mile for single-engined “ships,” and from 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Uulizing Our Natural Wealth 


By HUBERT WORK 


Secretary of the Interior 


HE TIME has come 
when we must in- 
voice our resources 
and determine how 
we should proceed from here. 
For a nation begins but once. 
From Jamestown and Plym- 
outh a virile, acquisitive peo- 
ple have pushed the fron- 
tier before them until it has 
vanished. The Conestoga 
wagon, the canal, the steam 
railway, the automobile and 
the airplane have followed 
each other in rapid procession 
—all within the memary of 
father and son. Towns and 
cities have been built, many 
of them among the world’s 
largest, and more than half 
our people live in them. We 
help win wars for other na- 
tions and lend them money 
with which to mend their 
wrecked fortunes. We are ad- 
mittedly the richest, most 
powerful nation in the world 
and we took this power of 
wealth out of the ground. 


Consumer Nation 


T first we were an agricul- 
tural country. Now we are 
becoming a manufacturing na- 
tion. We are already a con- 
Sumer nation rather than a 
food-producing people. This 
8 immediately profitable to 
the farmer, but promising to continue 
only so long as the consumer has a pur- 
chasing income. But other nations are 
Manufacturers and consumers rather 
than producers of foodstuffs, and we are 
compelled to sell our fabricated goods to 
ourselves. It is estimated that our popu- 
lation will increase to 300,000,000 within 
the next century. As our population in- 
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THE OIL GUSHER may look like ready 


money for the producer, but is it? 
tense competition is today creating a 
waste problem in the oil industry so big 
that it is national in extent and interest 


creases, with its accruing needs, public 
interest in the management of the coun- 
try’s natural resources naturally becomes 
more active and the problems with which 
those in charge have to deal become cor- 
respondingly more complex and more 
exacting. 

We cannot speak of commerce and busi- 
ness today without speaking of natural 


resources and we cannot speak 
of natural resources today un- 
less we refer also to their con- 
servation, 

Yet complete conservation 
of natural resources is not pos- 
sible 1f the advances of civili- 
zation is to continue. 

There are those who believe 
our mineral resources to be 
inexhaustible, and others, like 
the doctor who sent his bill to 
a woman for “curing her hus- 
band until he died,” believe 
in “conserving” the natural 
resources until we all are gone. 
Practical conservation is in- 
telligent use of the endow- 
ments of nature. 


Depleted Soil 


E now realize that the 

pioneers who have trav- 
eled for generations with the 
sun in their faces have depleted 
the soil, exhausting and aban- 
doning much of it. Already 
it must be artificially fed even 
in the Middle West, where it 
was once thought to be inex- 
haustible. 


In- We have mined the soil 


from both sides, its surface 
and beneath it, until thought- 
ful men are alarmed for our 
future resources for a multi- 
plying, inventive people. 

Conservation in recent years 
has lest much of its theoretical flavor 
and is now understood as having to do 
with everyday life. In simple terms, con- 
servation is taking thought for the mor- 
row. It is a forward-looking, construc- 
tive process. 

If it has taken on new meaning and 
aequired greater emphasis it is because 
we are living in a time of increasing de- 
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pendence upon raw materials. Now we 
are in the midst of an industrial age, 
which has developed what some believe 
to be almost complete utilization of our 
natural resources. 

And yet, who is competent to speak 
of the future in respect to the discovery 
and adaptability of what nature has pro- 
vided? Whenever we fix limits, we seem 
to challenge nature and new discoveries 
crowd the headlines. We do not our- 
selves know to what new uses our dis- 
covered resources may be applied, nor 
how those yet hidden may supply man’s 
needs. The romance of mining has had 
many chapters, but the word “concluded” 
cannot yet be written at the bottom of 
the page. 


Eighty Years and 1000 Books 


IL conservation is perhaps the phase 

of conservation that possesses the 
most news value as well as economic in- 
terest just now. Nowhere is the nature 
of the new tasks confronting us 
more strikingly shown than in 
the proposed development of the 
lower Colorado River—the de- 
velopment better known as the 
Boulder Dam. The entire pro)- 
ect is prominently before the 
Congress now. It is no new plan, 
this. Investigations and reports 
concerning it cover a period o! 
eighty years, its bibliography 
comprises 1,000 books, articles 
and maps, and more than a mil- 
lion dollars has been expended in 
connection with it. 

It is encouraging to review the 
extent to which the idea of prac- 
tical conservation has taken hold 
of the American people. It is 
the opinion of Dr. George Otis 
Smith, Director of the United 
Geological Survey, that 
the supply of mineral raw mate- 
rials and not of food-stuffs is the 
more likely to influence the size 
of families when the economic 
pinch comes. 

Copper, for example, is so im- 
portant to our present civiliza- 
tion that its consumption in- 
creased 63 fold in the hundred 
years following the Napoleonic 
wars, while the white population 
of the world has increased only 
threefold. Authoritative estimates of the 
United States petroleum reserves have 
varied at the most only 75 per cent, but 
the annual rate of consumption has in- 
creased more than sixfold in the last 
twenty years. 

A lack of platinum ore or a worked- 
out phosphate deposit therefore presents 
a deficit quite different from a shortage 
in wool or wheat. 

Let us take the question of coal thrift. 
The railroads have a very definite pro- 
gram in fuel conservation. One hundred 
and thirty-one pounds of coal was enough 
to haul 1,000 tons one mile in 1927—the 
best record known. This was six pounds 
better than in 1926 and about 45 pounds 
better than in 1920. Likewise the power 
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plants that produce our electric current 


—a string of 4,000 electric stations ex- 
tending from coast to coast—are break- 
ing fuel-saving records every year. In 
1927 on the average the burning of 1.84 
pounds of coal generated a kilowatt hour 
of electricity, whereas eight years before 
it took 3.2 pounds of coal to do the same 
work. The best stations are doing even 
better; .85 pounds now and 1.62 in 1919. 

Coal presents some interesting statis- 
ties. The Gillette Coal Field, in Wyom- 
ing, contains about 14,500,000,000 tons in 
workable seams. The huge tonnage of 
this single coal field may be compared to 
the total amount of coal mined to date 
from all the coal mines in the United 
States—17,800,000,000 tons. Two of the 


coal beds are together 75 feet thick. A 
considerable part of this coal is owned, 
by the way, by the United States and is 
subject to development under govern- 
ment lease. 

Production of bituminous coal during 





“COAL MINES are being opened for 
which no excuse can be found in 
market demands of the present or 
of the reasonably near future” 








the calendar year 1927 was 519;804,000 
tons, while the total production of an- 
thracite for 1927 was estimated at 80,- 
652,000 net tons, these estimates being 
subject to slight revision. 

The original coal supply of the United 
States is estimated at more than 3,000,- 
000,000,000 tons, while the annual con- 
sumption is 600,000,000 tons. Between 
five and ten per cent of this magnificent 
resource is situated on the public domain. 
But there is much economic waste, some 
unnecessary waste of life,.and too large 
a loss of products mined that are not 
readily marketable. 

The mining supervisors of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior are striving earn- 
estly to keep these wastes at a minimum. 


EWING 
GALLoway, r ° : 
N.Y ducer’s loss reflected in a gain 


Leases are granted for coal lands and 
mines are opened for which no exeuge 
can be found in market demands of the 
present or the reasonably near future, 
Excessive competition, unreasonably cheap 
prices at the mine, and the waste that in. 
evitably results from haste and cheap 
ness of product follow in due course, 

The known oil and gas resources of the” 
United States are much more limited jg 
extent than the solid fuels. For year) 
the maintenance of production has been 
dependent on new discoveries, and they 
areas in which new discoveries can be = 


made are growing fewer and fewer year = 


by year. 

The old proverb that haste makes” 
waste is nowhere more evident than me 
present practices in the production of) 
liquid and gaseous fuels. af 

The greed for gain or protection there. 
from compels each landowner or lesseg™ 
not only to obtain from the acreage he} 
controls the oil or gas found beneath ite” 
surface but to draw so far ag” 
practicable from that under hig” 
neighbor’s land before it can be © 
reduced to possession by another, © 
Not only does this lead to wastes ~ 
ful practices in drilling and pros 
duction but the balance between” 
available supply and market de 
mand is so evenly drawn that 
slight overproduction results in 
economic confusion and waste, 


More Oil; Less Money 


OR example, from November, 

1926, to March, 1927, increase 
in production of some 200,000 
barrels of oil per day in Oklahoma 
resulted in a decrease of more 
than $400,000 in the value of oil 
production in that State and in 
similar loss to producers through- 
out the country. Nor is the pro- 
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to the consumer. Some slight 
temporary gain to the consumer 
there has been, but in the long 
run his loss will exceed that of 
the producer. A measure of reg- 
ulation by the industry itself, or, 
failing in that, legislation may be 
expected in the reasonably near 
future. 

Intense competition is today 
producing a waste problem im 
the oil industry so big that it is national 
in extent and interest. Unless the im- 
dustry is able to cooperate, huge losses 
are inevitable. 

Overproduction is no longer a debat- 
able issue. Whereas a few years ago the 
optimists in the oil business kept up 
their courage by denying both the fact 
of the present surplus and the possibility 
of future deficit, all now are in agree- 
ment that the oversupply of an eX- 
pendible resource is the sure portent of 
future famine. 

Overproduction today is injuring mil- 
lions who have their wealth invested m 
oil properties; it is injuring the great 
producing and refining companies; it 8 

(Continued on page 151) 
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Riders of the Winds 


Planes, talking things over, entertain a modest visitor 
By BERTON BRALEY 


HE Ryan monoplane had 

dropped out of the sky that 

morning, swooped to a swift 

and perfect landing and taxied 
up to the hangars. The tall blonde pilot 
stepped out of his enclosed cockpit and 
was greeted enthusiastically by a group 
of four or five mail-pilots. Then the 
group had strolled away, leaving the ship 
to be looked after by the ground crew. 

There were not at the time many 
planes on the Aerodrome to notice the 
visiting ship—and even if there had been 
he would have been accepted as one of a 
profession. For there is something about 
the way a ship flies or comes to rest that 
marks the professional from the most 
skilled amateur. That something the 
Ryan had—indubitably. 

And in a busy commercial ’drome, de- 
voted mostly to freight and mail planes, 
but used to everything from a Heath 
Humming-Bird with a twenty-six foot 
wing span and a 25-horsepower engine 
to a Remington-Burnelli with a three- 
ton capacity and a thousand horsepower 
—the advent of one visiting plane was 
nothing to get excited about. 

A Mercury Night Mail Ship—which 


Illustrations by R. L. Lambdin 


flies by day as well as by night, despite 
its name—was standing in its chocks 
being loaded while the inspectors were 
giving the engine the last look-over and 
the riggers were testing the struts, stays 
and controls for its daily flight. 
“Howdy, stranger,” said the Mercury, 





“And they’ve got two ground lights 
you can see for forty miles—unless 
there’s a fog.” 


cordially. ‘““‘Where did you pull in from?” 

“Chicago,” said the Ryan. 

“Quite a hop,” commented the Mer- 
cury. “Five hundred miles, isn’t it?” 

“About that,” said the Ryan. “But 
touring around the way we've been doing 
you get used to longer legs than is usual 
with a mail-plane.” 

“T suppose that’s right,” said the Mer- 
cury. “You're not a mail-carrier then?” 

“Nope,” replied the Ryan. “Post-office 
specifies Liberty motors and mine’s some- 
thing else again. But my pilot got his 
best experience flying mails, and he sure 
is a stickler for being on time. Great 
training for running on schedule—this 
mail business.” 

“T'll say,” agreed the Mercury. “Noth- 
ing but fog that fouls our propellers 
keeps us from starting, and a crash is 
the only excuse for not getting in on 
time.” 

“Crashes,” said the Ryan, “are always 
somebody's fault. Way they build us 
nowadays they’re either due to faulty 
inspection or to a pilot’s incapacity or 
foolhardiness.” 

“That’s a pretty drastie way of view- 
ing it,” said the Mereury, “when there 
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are so many things that can happen to 
a ship.” 

“Every one of which can be guarded 
against,” said the Ryan. “They build 
us strong and they build us tough for 
the job we're supposed to do. We're 
equipped with instruments to keep us on 
an even keel, to show us our elevation 
and our speed, how our oil and gas are 
feeding, and controls that are designed to 
meet every air-emergency. Put it down 
as something I said that short of getting 
caught in a tornado that springs up out 
of nowhere, or being struck by lightning, 
there’s no excuse for a crash. 


Crashes Are Rare Now 


q F course if some inspector hasn’t 

done his job, or a ground crew has 
slacked its work, or a pilot tries to get 
more out of his ship than it was designed 
for—then there may bea crash. But 
it’s somebody’s fault, every time.” 

“Never thought of it that 
way,” said the Mercury, “but 
it’s likely you're right. Cer- 
tainly crashes are getting less 
and less common. I know this 
fleet has been carrying mail 
and freight and passengers for 
two years and hasn’t lost a 
pilot, a passenger, a bag of 
mail or a ship. I’ve done ten 
thousand miles myself and 
haven’t even side-slipped to 
amount to anything.” 

“Mail-pilots are good pilots,” 
said the Ryan. “I’ve done a 
little more than ten thousand 
miles myself and the worst 
that has happened was that 
we were two hours late once. 
My pilot was a mail-pilot as 
[ told you.” 

“Well, good air to you,” said 
the Mercury, as his propeller 
started to spin, “I’m hopping 
off. Maybe I'll see you again 
when I come back.” 

“Good air to you,” replied 
the Ryan. “I think we're 
climbing out again this after- 
noon, but I'll probably drop 
in on you again some day. 
We sort of tour around, you 
know.” 

The Mercury’s pilot climbed 
into his seat and soon his ship 
was in the air, singing, as it 
reached a thousand feet and 
settled into its stride, the song of all 
happy ships—but you shall hear that 
song a little later. 

The departure of the Mercury left the 
{yan alone for several hours, except tor 
the mechanics clustered about it. Con- 
idering the fact that they were not 
working on the ship, they showed an ex- 
traordinary interest in it. 

But this story is concerned with what 
the planes themselves do and say, and 
mechanics, however skilled, are merely 
incidental. 

It was several hours before any other 
ships appeared to companion the Ryan, 
but in the middle of the afternoon a 


“You speed ships are laboratory ships. 
engines, and wing shapes, and lines, and everything 
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Curtiss Carrier Pigeon was rolled out of 
its hangar and greeted the Ryan with a 
courteous, 

“Good air to you.” 

“Same to you,” said the Ryan. “Hop- 
ping off?” 

“Pretty soon,” said the Curtiss. “I 
take off a few minutes after the Glenn 
Martin comes in from the west. I think 
I hear him now.” 

The distant drone of a plane confirmed 
his words. Before long the Glenn-Mar- 
tin 70 circled once around the 240-acre 
Aerodrome, then with its propeller idling 
dipped to a pretty three-point landing 
and taxied up the field and stopped be- 
side the Curtiss. 

“How’s the air?” asked the Curtiss. 

“A bit flawy and bumpy below two 
thousand,” said the Martin, “but then, 
that’s usual. You know the proverb, 
‘the higher the fewer!’ Visibility’s good, 
and though you'll have to buck a head 
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like that for the rest of us.” 


wind going back, it’s nothing to overheat 
your cylinders about.” 

“Whaddyuh mean, overheat my cylin- 
ders,” said the Curtiss. “You talk as if 
I made a habit of getting incandescent. 
Liberty engines don’t get het up in hur- 
ricanes, let alone an ordinary breeze.” 

“Keep your ailerons on,” said the Mar- 
tin. “Who said you did overheat? I was 
just using the phrase in a general way.” 

“Anything happen on your trip?” 
asked the Curtiss, mollified. 

“Lady passenger screamed when we 
bumped a little at first,” said the Martin, 
“guess she thought I was going to crash 
every time the air thinned a bit, but 


You test out 


otherwise the trip was uneventful. Aside 
from one forced landing—nobody eyep 
jarred—l’ve done twenty thousand miles 
without missing an explosion. I ain 
any racer, but safety and reliability ape 
my middle names. Anything doing her 
at the Drome?” 

“I'll say there is,” the Curtiss replied, 
“we've got a bunch of hyphenated 
Limeys in the hangars.” 

“What are they doing over here?” 
asked the Martin. “What makes them 
think they can teach us anything about 
aviation?” 

“There’s a lot of things they haye 
taught us,” spoke up the Ryan. “In fget 
if the British and the French and Duteh 
and Germans hadn’t shown the way we 
probably would still be thinking that 
planes weren’t any good except for war 
and exhibition purposes. It’s the for. 
eigners who gave us the hunch on com. 
mercial aviation.” 

“Well,” said the Ford-Stout, 
which had just rolled out of 
the hangar, “I’m 100 per cent 
American, and I don’t see why 
that lot of ten-ton trucks need 
to be imported to high-ceiling 
us. I tried to talk to those 
babies, and they stuck their 
blunt noses up in the air and 
said ‘Really’ and ‘Quite so’ un- 
til I came pretty near to slap- 
ping ’em on the struts with 
my propeller. Snobs!” 


Shy Elephants 


“TZ EEP your tail down, 

brother,” advised the 
Ryan. “Those Britishers are 
all right when you understand 
‘em. They're not snobs at all 
—just shy and diffident. Not 
used to meeting strangers, you 
know. Just kind of kid ’em 
along awhile and all at once 
they'll open up and be reg- 
ular fellows.” 

“Regular elephants, you 
mean,” said the Ford-Stout. 
“Lookut that Armstrong-Sid- 
deley mammoth, for instance. 
Looks like a  rubber-neck 
wagon. What’s the use of a 
clumsy brute like that?” 

“His use is,” said the Ryan, 
“that he can carry twenty 
passengers and a lot of lug- 
gage and a wad of mail. And 
don’t fool yourself about his being 
clumsy—course he can’t maneuver like @ 
racer, but give him room according t0 
his strength and he'll take off, fly and 
land as gracefully as anybody else.” 

“How come you know so much about 
these foreign ships?” asked the Stout. 

“Oh, I’ve heard my pilot discuss ‘em 
occasionally,” said the Ryan, “and I've 
been in one or two foreign aerodromes. 

“I see,” said the Stout, “you're one of 
these here expatriates.” ; 

“Have it your own way, brother,” said 
the Ryan. “I admit I’ve been abroad. 

“But what,” asked the Glenn-Martit, 
(Continued on page 68) 
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€€ The wage earners are 
the spenders of the na- 
tion, and upon their 
ability to spend freely 
the general business of 
our country depends 99 
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€€ Scheduled fast freight 
trains will bring about 
a revolution in business 
methods, justifying the 
so-called ‘hand-to- 
mouth’ buying99 


Speeding Up for Prosperity 


By SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 


President, The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 


F WE are anxious to improve our 
present conditions we must imme- 
diately get busy from the cellar to 
the garret, from the lowliest la- 

borer in the land to the most opulent 
employer, and must all adopt as our 
slogan, “More business at any cost.” 
Should we not benefit directly we shall 
indirectly, and it is sometimes indirectly 
profitable to lose money for a short space 
of time. 

The continuance of good times for the 
employed and general business prosper- 
ity depends largely upon maintaining 
throughout this land the highest possible 
wage rate that can be paid to those who 
labor for a livelihood. It matters not 
what the occupation may be, the com- 
mon laborer, the mechanic, the bank 
clerk, the professional subordinate of all 
classes should be more seriously consid- 
ered by those who are their employers. 


Good Wages Make Prosperity 


E should rise above paying only 

such wages as the supply and de- 
mand require us to do; we should pay a 
living wage to all, and then with well- 
paid assistance hustle to continue in 
business. 

The wage earners constitute the great 
majority of our population. These peo~ 
ple are the spenders of the nation, and 
upon their ability to spend freely the 
general business of our country depends. 
Manufactured products of all kinds must 
be furnished them as well as the neces- 
sary staples of life. It is the wage of 
these people that makes times good or 
bad, dependent on what they are earn- 
Ing over and above the actual necessities 
of life. 

The farmer and the tradesman look to 
them as a market for their products, 


and if the wage earner is short of funds 
all trade suffers and general business 
suffers severely. 

The standard of life among the masses 
has. advanced greatly since the world 
war, and it must not move backward. 
The foreign imports, if I have observed 
correctly, during 1927 amounted to prac- 
tically four billion dollars. If we con- 
sider that the average payroll of a manu- 
facturing plant is in excess of 30 per 
cent of its gross sales, it is apparent that, 
if only 30 per cent of this four billion 
of dollars be allotted to labor we could 
have for distribution to our various wage 
earners about $1,200,000,000, all of which 
would be distributed among American 
producers. The present import of for- 
eign articles deprives the American work- 
ingman of at least 30 per cent of sales 
value for additional employment and 
consequent wage. 

Our transportation organizations are 
affected as well as the merchant or the 
farmer. Foreign importations should be 
avoided by all concerned. We may profit 
individually by buying foreign goods at 
less than American manufacturers can 
produce, but the injurious consequences 
to general business more than offset this 
selfish gain. 

It is my observation that German 
manufacturers are now even being fur- 
nished American money to enable them 
to finance their operations, which are 
principally directed against American 
trade in foreign lands. 

Another economic 
constructive consideration is the 
business. Surely the general abandon- 
ment of power houses by manufacturing 
plants should not escape the notice of 
those engaged in the production of coal. 
Pulverization of coal will enable con- 


needs 
coal 


factor that 


sumers to use grades of fuel now thrown 
into the discard. We cannot look for- 
ward in 1928 to an increase in this com- 
modity. All we can hope for is that in- 
creased business throughout the country 
may enable it to avoid retrogression. 
The ascendancy of the economic engi- 
neer is the reason for the conditions in 
the coal trade. 


Better Locomotives Hurt Coal 


| wher seysencide a are now being built 
that use from 25 per cent to 40 
per cent less fuel while doing the same 
or even better work than those built 
not more than five years ago. High 
pressures in both railway and stationary 
power units, accompanied by feed-water 
heaters, superheaters, and various other 
appliances that save heat units as their 
special business, are sounding the death 
knell of coal production through decreas- 
ing the coal consumption per unit of 
work performed. 

All the by-products of coal must be 
carefully conserved, because scientists 
now claim that the using of coal merely 
as fuel wastes valuable substances which 
could be preserved if the necessary ap- 
paratus is installed. In other words, 
heat is treated as a by-product instead 
of the primary aim. 

Our transportation companies by their 
sagacity have enabled the average con- 
sumer to carry a large portion of his in- 
ventory or “work in progress” in the 
cars of the railway trains in transport. 

The manufacturer and the merchant 
no longer consider the freight rate of the 
first importance because the regularity 
in arrival of their consignments permits 
them to save other charges, which in 
some instances exceed the freight rate 
paid to the railway company. Scheduled 
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fast freight trains, of which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has more than 
sixty in operation at the present time, 
certainly will be operated by other lines, 
and that very soon, and this I am sure 
will bring about a revolution in business 
methods, justifying hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing which is occasionally practiced. 
Also, the motor truck is now aiding our 
large stores and sales organizations. Lo- 
cal traffic is greatly expedited by them, 
and we are only at the beginning of 
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their adoption. Motor buses are sure to 
facilitate movement of both passengers 
and freight to our railway lines, and this 
will largely outweigh any parallel com- 
petition now felt by railways. Locomo- 
tives now make more than double the 
mileage of the engines of fifteen years 
ago, and the economic use of this expen- 
sive power has just commenced. Car 
mileage has increased 300 per cent a day, 
which accounts for the low output of our 
many large car-building corporations. 


These developments signify change, but 
they also signify new business activity, 
Power and equipment will be necessary 
in all lines of transportation. New rails 
of heavier design must be laid. Ney 
bridges throughout the country become 
essential. Wooden trestles must be re. 
placed by steel or concrete bridges, 

If these changes in transportation haye 
sometimes appeared as a cloud on the 
business horizon, it is not hard to dis. 
cover a silver lining. 
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The Shameful Waste in Business 
By Dr. JULIUS KLEIN 


Director of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


S THE American business man one 
of the most wasteful in all the 
world of trade and commerce? 
For the year 1926 our total national 

income, according to the estimate of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
was in excess of $89,000,000,000. A little 
consideration shows that practically the 
whole of this national income must be 
expended for commodities and services. 

It is conservative to say that at least 
$80,000,000,000 of the national income 
js spent in this manner. How much of it 
is spent for commodities and how much 
for service is guesswork, but a conserva- 
tive guess would credit commodities with 
at least $50,000,000,000 of the total. 

After much study of the question the 
Committee on Elimination of Waste in 
Industry of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies reached the con~ 
clusion that the waste in _ industry 
amounted to at least 50 per cent of the 
value of the output. While there has 
been no corresponding figure for wastes 
in distribution, this same committee de- 
clared in its book on “Wastes in Indus- 
try” that “extravagances of distribution 
are an outstanding shame to American 
business. They may equal or exceed the 
more patent industrial wastes of produc- 
tion.” 

From the discussion in this book of an 
extremely important subject, and from 
the many comments of others who have 
made a study of it, we speak conser- 
vatively when we put the waste in dis- 
tribution at 15 per cent of the volume 
of sales. Fifteen per cent of $50,000,- 
000,000 amounts to $7,500,000,000, and 
those who declare the waste in distribu- 
tion in this country yearly to be be- 
tween seven and eight billion dollars 
certaintly cannot be accused of lack of 
conservatism. And what an extraordi- 
narily large mark “to shoot at” it is. 


Trade and Home Problems 


PACH of us has sat at many a ban- 

quet and heard the orator of the 
occasion “patrioteer,” pointing with pride 
to our foreign trade. He wraps himself 
In the flag and proceeds to dwell on the 
vast amounts we export and import. It 
Is quite all right. 

But what he overlooks so often is the 
fact that here at home there are prob- 
lems, which, if solved, would mean a 
vastly greater sum than our total in ex- 
ports for a year. 

American business is justly proud of 
the fact that it has left as monuments 
of is progress since 1921 a long succes- 
sion of junk heaps of discarded processes, 


‘A MERICAN business is justly proud 
But Ameri- 
can business, as he goes on to point 


of itself,” says Dr. Klein. 
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steady progress of sus- 
tained prosperity. It has 
been that, even though 
the commercial failures 


out, ought to be “justly ashamed of in 1926 exceeded those 


itself.” 


For a business which wastes 
$8,000,000,000 in distributing its 
goods ought to be ashamed. And 
that, Dr. Klein thinks, is a moderate 
estimate of what we are doing. 

Waste in physical handling, waste 
in advertising, waste in buying, all 
The business 
man who will make money this year 
and next is the man who goes farthest 


in routing out wastes in distribution. 
The Editor 


three make up the total. 








antiquated ideas, and obsolete policies. 
There have been, it is true, some tragic 
instances of those who have clung too 
long to revered and once profitable prac- 
tices and have consequently seen pros- 
perity march past them. We still hear 
suggestions of restoring “prewar nor- 
maley,” but it is being more and more 
widely appreciated that such retrogres- 
sion would be about as simple as an at- 
tempt to return to the middle ages— 
and just about as profitable. 

Our recent commercial progress and 
present momentum have been due 
largely to the disposal of the incum- 
brances which were discarded along the 
way as business has climbed out of the 
post-war pit. Not the least among these 
abandoned “antiques” has been the old 
devotion to excessive business secrecy, 
the fear of losing some small temporary 
advantage by adopting new-fangled no- 
tions of simplified practice. The suspi- 
cion that statistics and efficiency pro- 
grams are “academic” and the contempt 
for associated effort have also been found 
guilty in some degree. 

But not all consideration of the past 
is futile. The best evidence of this is 
the prevalence of the study of trends 
and curves of the trade experiences of 
recent years. 

The curves for the majority of busi- 
ness indicators have traced an encourag- 
ing path upward from the depth of 1921. 
There have been no serious downward 
dips in spite of frequent prophecies that 
we were on the edge of another much 
feared chasm. Now this sounds like the 


of 1921 by nearly 10 per 
cent. 

Using 1919 as a basic 
100, the production in- 
dex for manufacturing 
in 1921 was 81, and by 
1926 it had risen to 128; 
for minerals it was 93 
in 1921 and 142 in 1926; 
for railroad ton mileage 
it was 87 in 1921 and 
123 in 1926; for de- 
partment store sales it 
was 110 in 1921 and 136 
in 1926; and for mail- 
order house sales it was 
72 in 1921 and 123 in 
1926. 

One factor in this re- 
markable record should 
be borne in mind. A busy business is 
not necessarily a prosperous one. High 
gross and high profits are not always 
synonymous. 

A leading line in the machinery in- 
dustry recently showed a net turnover 
amounting to fourteen million dollars a 
year, but a check-up of the ten com- 
panies in that line indicated total profits 
of only $130,000. The wage-earners in 
this industry and the tradesmen supply- 
ing their wants were naturally prosper- 
ous, but evidently, so far as its stock- 
holders were concerned, the industry was 
really “much ado about nothing.” 


Too Many “Aunt Sarahs” 


O LONG as the ultimate purpose of 
business is profit, so long will it be 
necessary to be certain that the rumble 
of busy machinery is not due to slack 
belts and loose cogs and that its output 
is more than noise. I ventured the 
opinion some time ago that in several 
of our older industrial éstablishments 
there are too many “Aunt Sarahs,” that 
good woman who inherited a shoe fac- 
tory and insisted that the plant con- 
tinue to turn out high button shoes be- 
cause “Uncle Ezra” had made it pay 
with that line in the 70’s. Nearly 44 
per cent of the machinery in one impor- 
tant industrial group is more than ten 
years old, which in these days is pretty 
close to the border line of industrial 
senility. 
Modern business, and especially Ameri- 
can business, was never more dynamic 
(Continued on page 86) 
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PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


Egypt presents a great mar- 
ket for machinery. Modern 
pumps, for instance, to re- 
place the old screws in- 
vented by Archimedes 


MERICA faces an adverse 
Egyptian trade _bal-. 
ance of $31,475,040. 
No other nation doing 
business with Egypt shows such 
a deficit. The United States 
stands second as a purchaser of 
Nile Valley products. Under the 
head of imports it figures in sev- 
enth place. 

Egypt has great purchasing 
power. It buys from others the 
very things that America has to 
offer. No adverse tariff wall or 
preferential duties bar American 
access to the land of the Pha- 
raohs. 

No shipping troubles exist. The very 
bottoms that carry Egyptian cotton, 
wool, and onions to New York and Bos- 
ton return, practically empty, to Alex- 
andria and Port Said. 

No valley in the world is more fertile 
than that of the Nile. This fact is as 
evident today as it was when Herodotus, 
the Father of History, proclaimed it 
more than 2,000 years ago. It required 
good government to assure prosperity to 
this productive country. England 
brought about this condition in 1882. 
Independent Egypt is respecting this 
tradition. 

The World War that has buried Eu- 
rope beneath a pyramid of taxes has 
dealt most kindly with Egypt. In fact, 
the home of the Sphinx knows nothing 
of the burdens that drive the Conti- 
nental taxpayer to desperation. 

England has served on Europe a 
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Are We Slighting 
Modern Egypt? 


By PIERRE CRABITES 


American Representative on the International Tribunal, Cairo 


ferred to as the consolidated, the 
other as the non-consolidated 
debt. The first group totals 
$459,885,000. The annual charge 
upon it amounts to $10,425,000. 
The yearly interest upon the 
non-consolidated obligations runs 
to $5,100,000. 

3ut the latter indebtedness is 
represented by such assets as the 
Assuan dam, the Lena-Assuan 
Railway, the Port Said-Ismalia 
Railway, and the Helwan Rail- 
way. 
Besides these links Egypt owns 








Will America get its share of the trade when 
motor boats replace the picturesque old sail- 
ing vessels of the Nile? 


“hands-off-Egypt” notice. This type of 
Monroe Doctrine absolves Egypt from 
the need of having a navy or a large 
army. The country has no war debt. 
A beneficent climate, and the sun look 
after the major part of its sanitation. 


Free Public Education 
By PUCATION costs its treasury but 


an infinitesimal outlay. Foreign 
missionaries sent by Roman Catholic 
teaching orders and by American Pres- 
byterians furnish the leaders in this field. 
There are also colleges endowed and 
subsidized by the French, Italian and 
Greek governments, which care for thou- 
sands of boys and girls. And there are 
schools kept up by Moslem and Jewish 
pious foundations and by Egyptian 
Christian patriarchates. 
The national debt of Egypt is divided 
into two main categories. One is re- 


an extensive and well equipped 
railroad system on which there 


—= is not a nickel of outstanding 


bonds. The state has also im- 
portant holdings of unencum- 
bered arable lands aggregating 
433,000 acres. Of this total it 


stoway, Cultivates 35,000 and farms out 


398,000. These assets, in 1926, 
an average year, netted the gov- 
ernment $2,836,610. 

Egypt now has a reserve fund 
of $150,000,000. It is invested, 


in large part, in Egyptian and~ 


British gilt-edged securities. A 
considerable portion of this sum is, how- 
ever, accounted for by an interest-bear- 
ing deposit in the National Bank. 

The administration of justice repre- 
sents, in most states, a heavy budgetary 


charge. This is due largely to the high 


cost of criminal courts. Egypt is what 8 
known as a capitulatory country. Such 
a system has many drawbacks. One of 
its compensatory virtues to Egypt B 
that the capitulatory nations pay for the 
operation of all criminal courts before 
which foreigners may be charged with 
crime. 

The international or mixed courts of 


Egypt have practically no penal juris — 


diction. For the last several years they 
have netted to the Egyptian treasury 
an annual profit of more than $3,500, 
000. This staggering ‘figure means that 
after paying all of the judges, officials 
and employes of these tribunals $3,500- 
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000 net is being turned every year into message. There is, however, one salient 
the coffers of the kingdom. point which emphasizes the wealth of the 
The deduction to be drawn from the country. It is the fact that Egyptian 
facts that have just been reviewed is capital now owns practically sixty per 
that not a single one of the charges that cent of the public debt of Egypt. Of 
are absorbing the purchasing power of course under this head are included cor- 
Europe affects Egypt. The subjects of porations and foreigners domiciled in 
King Fuad, and the foreigners enjoying Egypt. As late as May, 1920, only 30% 
his hospitality, are not ground to death per cent of the coupons of the Egyptian 
to keep up a large navy and a formid- unified debt were presented in Egypt. 
able army. They are burdened with no This total now runs up to more than 57 
income tax. Regiments of health offi- per cent. 
cials do not eat up the people’s money. During recent years the annual trade 
Education—such as it is—is paid for by balance has always been in favor of 
devout Moslems and Jews and 
by those who seek to propa- ‘ a 
gate the faith of Him crucified, “eS — as ES 
as well as by governments car- \ “ila a A 
rying on another form of propa- RR Vo SS 
ganda. There are no war debts. ’ 
The national indebtedness is of 
pre-1900 vintage. It is corre- 
spondingly modest. It is repre- 
sented by a dam, railroads, ir- 
rigation works, negotiable se- 
eurities and liquid cash. Jus- 
tice is a revenue producer, not 
a charge. 








Egypt Prosperous 

0 ILLUSTRATE the pros- 

perity engendered by good 
government and fostered by 
low taxation, postal savings and 
bank deposits should be cited. 
But somehow this information 
seems not available. Besides, the 
Egyptian does business along 
ways that differ so radically 
from American procedure that 
it is doubtful whether such re- 
turns would convey any real 


The tourist trade is a 

thriving business 

around Gizeh and the 
pyramids 


This section of Cairo shows that Egypt is not averse to 
modern improvements 
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PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE, N. Y 


As the people of Joseph 
made bricks for the Pha- 
raohs 3500 years ago, so 
now the Egyptians make 
their own bricks 


Egypt. The extent of this fa- 
vorable margin depends largely 
upon the price of cotton. But 
even in 1925, when that staple 
received a body blow, no red 
ink appeared upon the nation’s 
ledger. The figures for that 
year dropped to $5,000,000. The 
aggregate foreign commerce 


then ran to $605,000,000. 


U. S. Trade Small 

6 Reape principal imports are: 

coal, cotton piece goods, cot- 
ton yarn, flour, iron and steel 
manufactured, kerosene,manure, 
empty sacks, silk textiles, soap, 
raw and refined sugar, wheat, 
wood for building, woolen tex- 
tiles, tobacco leaf, coffee, dried 
fruits, tea, motor vehicles, min- 
eral lubricating oils, machinery. 
The reference to America made 
by the British Trade Advis#r 
in his latest available report 
reads as follows: “U. S. A.: 
chiefly flour, machinery, motor 
vehicles, mineral lubricating 
oils. Total for all U. S. A. products is 
L. E. 2,116,238” or $10,581,190. 

It is clear that the United States is 
able to undersell the world in many 
commodities which are not included in 
these four categories. The inference is 
humiliating. It is even more distressing 
that, as regards flour, to which the Brit- 
ish trade adviser accords the honor place 
among American exports, Australia is 
now getting more of the business than 
is the United States. 

The same English authority says that 
exports to the United States consist 
chiefly of raw cotton, onions and wool. 
The total sold to America in the year 
covered by the report aggregates $42,- 
056,230. In other words, America faces 
an adverse trade balance of $31,475,040. 

Egypt is practically exclusively an ag- 
ricultural country. It produces cotton, 
sugar, rice, wheat, clover, eggs, onions 
(Continued on page 140) 
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A Case of Too Many Doctors 


4 
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The research sleuth 
studies the injurious 
automobile gases of 
traffic centers 





By Representative J. S. PARKER 


Chairman, House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


ORTY DIFFERENT executive 

branches of the Federal Govern- 

ment at Washington, seven of 

them acting in a major capacity, 
are now endeavoring to direct national 
public health activities. 

Inevitably their duties Sveront lead- 
ing to duplication, wasteful practites and 
sometimes inefficiency. 

To start with, we have the United 
States Public Health Service itself. 
Though it is not identified in anyway 
with the country’s fiscal affairs, it has 
been made a division of the Treasury 
Department. 

Then there are the Children’s Bureau 
in the Department.of Labor; the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics in the Census 
Bureau, which is a branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce; the Medical Di- 
vision in the Office of Indian Affairs, and 
the Division of School Hygiene in the 
Bureau of Education, both of which are 
in the Interior Department ; the Bureau 
of Chemistry and the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, which are in the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Many Kinds of Health 
NCLUDING the Public Health Service 


here are seven important centers of 
health administration that are now con- 
ducted in five departments. But they 
are not all. The Postoffice Department 
has a Service Relations Division, and 
the State Department has the Consular 
Service, in both of which branches sec- 
ondary health activities are directed; 
while the War and Navy Departments 
have their hospitalization work and other 
health programs of a peculiarly military 
nature that belong to them as to no 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 


other national health service. Thus nine 
of the ten executive departments are en- 
gaged in health protection, with only the 
Department of Justice left out. 

There are miscellaneous bureaus and 
offices besides those mentioned in the 
seven non-military departments. Among 
the independent offices also doing this 
work are the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, and 
the Veterans Bureau. 

The problem of coordinating all of 
these health functions has been recog- 
nized for a long time. It was studied 
with great care in the Harding admin- 
istration. 

Attempts at concentration always have 
come to naught, largely on account of 
the same obstacles that have stood in 
the way of other reorganization efforts. 
Departments and bureaus themselves 
oftentimes have stood in the way, insist- 
ing that they could not perform their 
own duties properly if deprived of the 
privilege of continuing their natural 
course. 

Many of the proposals have defeated 
themselves because of their size and the 
conflict of interests involved; but the 
subject of proper organization is so im- 
portant and is related so directly to the 
welfare of the growing country that no 
further delay should be allowed. 

The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice long has been recognized by the 
public as the national agency for health 
control, although other governmental 
branches have engaged in that work. It 
does not and should not conflict with the 
performance of the proper local health 
functions that belong to the states. 


It has never iniended to  eneroach 
upon the work of the states. 

The basie authority for federal public 
health activities is contained in the Con- 
stitution. These relate essentially to for- 
eign and interstate intercourse. 

Though the Public Health Service for 
many years has been the established 
legal agency for carrying on _ this work, 
there has been a constantly growing ten- 
dency for other federal or governmental 
agencies to do health work coincident 
with their major functions, and this has 
led to confusion in many ways. 


Duplication Apparent 


CIENTISTS, and particularly state 

officials, have come to Washington 
to study some local problem whieh they 
supposed they could solve in connection 
with the Public Health Service and have 
found it connected with another of the 
health activities scattered all over Wash- 
ington. This has caused the impression 
concerning duplication to be somewhat 
magnified. 

Such division of authority and diverse 
activities have come about chiefly be 
cause of lack of knowledge of the scope 
and limitations of the federal health field 
and because adequate facilities have 
never been granted to the legal health 
agency to develop fully this field as au- 
thorized already by law. 

The National Public Health Serviee 
has grown naturally to be regarded by 
the public as the proper federal agency 
identified with protection of the national 
health. 

This has been true especially im 
gions that have witnessed its work 
controlling epidemics or in solving | 
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health problems. This service was start- 
ed in response to a need for protection 
of the country against epidemics from 
abroad, Naturally it extended assistance 
to the states in preventing a spread of 
these alien diseases. 

Health functions and requirements have 
grown as commerce has imereased and 
communication become more rapid. The 
expanding railroads were largely respon- 
sible for a recognized need for national 
public health work as well as the increas- 
ing industrialization of the country with 
rapidly growing and thickly settled com- 
munities. Closely allied with these fac- 
tors has come an increased study and 
knowledge of disease and the way it is 
spread. 

The Federal Government first recog- 
nized the need of research more than a 
quarter of a century ago and established 
the Hygienic Laboratory. 


- Wide Interest in Health 


ITH the growth of the country 
other departments took an interest 
in health work, as did Congress, and just 


as in many other cases, we soon had in the 


Government a multiplicity of activities. 
The Public Health Service itself has 
been of great help and has aided in de- 
fining its proper mission. Constant re- 
quests are coming from the country at 
large for assistance with local problems, 
but there have been many other de- 
mands. Large corporations and labor 
organizations have wanted scientific study 
of industrial health. : 
The American Federation of Labor, 
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through President Green, 
recently asked for an 
investigation of the ef- 
fect of pneumatic ham- 
mers on the nervous 
systems of workingmen. 
Several months ago a 
study was made into 
the effect of tetraethyl 
lead in gasoline. Another 
recent investigation was 
into the effect of lint on 
the lungs of people 
working in it. To con- 
duct these and other 
studies, there is need 
for well organized re- 
search under a single 
directing head. 

The Hygienic Labora- 
tory ought to be ex- 
panded and developed 
to make possible studies 
of a large number of these general prob- 
lems such as research into the proper 
disposition of automobile gases and their 
effect on health; the nature and habits 
of the influenza bacillus, cancer, pneu- 
monia, infantile paralysis, rheumatic 
fever and many others. 

National public health work in its re- 
lations to activities in the states has been 
clearly defined in some of the things al- 
ready done. 


Aid Granite and Steel Workers 


N THE Vermont granite quarries a 

study was started a few months ago to 

develop ways for preventing tuberculosis 
among the workers. 

Pennsylvania a few years ago request- 
ed the Public Health Service to study 
the danger of molten steel to the eyes 
of workmen in the steel industry. A 
series of investigations resulted in the 
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sis” in coal mines, 
state health officials 
laborating with the 
lic Health Service, 

In the western 
tain district comprising” 
Montana and other 
states a disease know 
as “Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever 
was killing a lot of sheep herders twe 
years ago. Its devastation was so Bate 
that it made part of that country ai 
inhabitable. Because it was a common 
problem to all that section, the Publigy 
Health Service took it up and, thoughe 
it lost several officers, finally developed: 
a vaccine that has been turned over # 
the State of Montana for safeguarding” 
the people against that disease. 

Tuberculosis for a long time has been 
studied by scientists in this service, whieh” 
has sought to coordinate and systematie 
its investigations. 

A new deadly disease, “tularemia,” 
was recognized by the Public Health 
Service in California recently in connee- 
tion with plague researches. It was un- 
known until that time and is said to be 
spreading. Some cases have been found 
as far east as Maryland and the Distriet 
of Columbia. This new malady 
comes from rabbits. 

Typhus fever was not known 
to exist in the United States un- 
til it was discovered by an officer 
of the Public Health Service. 

The foregoing illustrations de- 
fine quite clearly the natural de- 
velopment and scope of national 
public health activities. The Fed- 
eral Government should not be 
expected to finance or engage in 
local, or house to house, practice 
of medicine. 

In the hearings on my pending 
bill to coordinate the health ser- 
vices, Doctor Welch, director 
emeritus of the school of hygiene 
and public health of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and also a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Health 
of Maryland, passed judgment 
on that question in a colloquy 
A with Representative Wyant, of 
Pennsylvania, as follows: 

Mr. Wyant. Doctor, I should 
like to ask you a question beat 
ing upon the attitude of Congres 
toward such measures as the bill 
before us. We have been called 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Corridor in Pennsylvania R. R. Station, Cleveland, Ohio, Masterbuilt Floor in background 


ALF of this corridor has double the traffic of the other 

half, so when they built it in 1912 the Pennsylvania 

laid a Masterbuilt Metallic Hardened floor where the heavy 
traffic comes. 


The condition of these two areas today, after a practical 
test of 16 years, proves the economy of building quality into 
a concrete floor when it is laid. 


Not in one or two cases, but in thousands of installations 
made during the past 17 years, Masterbuilt Floors are daily 
proving that floor cost, based on the number of years of 
service, are lowest where Masterbuilt materials and methods 
have been used. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices 
in 110 Cities 


Factories in Cleveland, Ohio 
Buffalo, N.Y., and Irvington, N. J. 











What the Pennsylvania Railroad found out 


Startling and illuminating 
facts regarding floor costs 
are presented in a survey 
entitled “PLAIN TALK 
ABOUT CONCRETE 
FLOORS”, just off the 
press. In it 400 plant own- 
ers and engineers have 
reported their experiences 
with cement floor finishes 
of different types. Every 
engineer responsible for 
floor construction or main- 
tenance should have these 
facts. Copies of this survey 
will be sent free upon 
request. 
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HARDENED rrét: CONCRETE 


When writing to THe Mastrex Buicpers Company please mention Nation's 


Business 
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When Benjamin Frank- 
lin worked as a jour- 
neyman printer in Lon- 
don, he used a press 
substantially the same 
as the Blaew press be- 
low. Such museum 
exhibits give a quick 
industrial education 


industrial 
museum? Why should it 
be so rapidly gaining the 
attention of men of busi- 
ness? Is it good for business? good for 
the business man? good for civilization? 
or just another new sport—a substitute 


HAT is the 


for tennis, golf, baseball, or auction 
bridge ? 

The business man, who has always 
been a mainstay of good movements, is 
now fostering the establishment of indus- 
trial muse s. Julius Rosenwald initiat- 

y ith millions 
| effort. 


{ } rm 
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By F. C. BROWN 


' 





Henry Ford has perhaps even 
exceeded Mr. Rosenwald in giv- 
ing personal attention to a sim- 
ilar museum for Detroit. The 
Franklin Institute expects soon 
to establish a Museum of Science 
and Industry for Philadelphia. 
The Board of Trustees of the 
Museums of the Peaceful Arts, 
New York, is made up largely of 
business men of national reputa- 
tion. 

Recently Charles T. 
executive vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, visited the 
industrial museums of Europe. He ap- 
proached these museums abroad as an 
\merican citizen and as a_ student. 
He did not look at the institutions as 
something for any class or creed. His 
report to the Board of Trustees and the 
three eight-reel sets of motion pictures 
taken on his trip, show the foreign mu- 
seums, not as storehouses and sepulchres, 
but as animated and enticing educational 
institutions for both young and old. All 
industries are depicted, and especially 
the sciences basic to industry which make 
a special appeal to the imagination. 
The pictures are a combination of real- 


Gwynne, 


The Museum Can Help Business 


Study of industrial growth inspires new ideas 


Director, Museums of the Peaceful Arts, New York 


r 








By manipulating a lever, the museum visitor can see 
what takes place in a large cross-section model of a 
telephone transmitter and receiver 


ism and romanticism. When Mr.Gwynne 
shows pictures of the first model of the 
Statue of Liberty and the first Edison 
phonograph in foreign museums, it is pet- 
haps his purpose to make every Ameri 
can citizen feel that such things as these 
should be placed along with up-to-date 
exhibits in American institutions. 

Mr. Gwynne does not leave any doubt 
that an industrial museum will attract 
an enormous number of visitors, and 
further that it will afford most useful 
education, typical of this century, and 
not otherwise provided. It is a greal 
institution for the general publie good. 


Why the Industrial Museum? 


I UT why does the business man need 
the industrial museum? Forget for 
the moment that he is interested in the 
education of his children or his neighbors 
children, or even in the general industrisl 
supremacy of his nation. Why have 
boy of sixteen visit the section of loc 
motives where, by turning cranks ai 
pushing buttons and levers and the like 
he can understand many of the prince 
ples underlying steam propulsion? 
First of all, the imagination of a lam 
proportion of the boys will be fired. 
Deep-seated interest may be create 
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on of a cent 
per mile means in savings 


to business users of automobiles 


When business operates automo- materials and workmanship— its 
biles, it requires only the slightest scores of advanced engineering 
margin of saving per mile to aggre- features—all contribute to the re- 
gate a substantial total in a year’s markable economy of this General 
time. Take for example, a com- Motors six and are the reasons for 
pany using 100 cars, averaging 20,000 organizations in practically all lines of 
miles each per year—a total of 2,000,000 business turning to the Pontiac Six. 


car miles. A reduction in the cost of 
; And in addition, Oakland offers its 
pecrating hens Sear on « cent “Fleet User’s Plan ” If youare interested 


per mile means a $10,000 saving yearly. : : 
in automobiles for business purposes, 


Certainly an appreciable amount. ; te 
write our Commercial Division for 


The New Series Pontiac Six is designed complete information. Learn how you 
and built to effect a saving, for business can effect appreciable savings regard- 
users. Its basic design—its quality of less of the Inumber of cars you own. 





From some of the largest corporations in the world and from many smaller firms, letters have come ‘ 
in by the hundreds, asking for copies of the book, “Experiences of Various Companies in Han- This Book sent upon 
dling Automobiles with Salesmen”’. .. The book includes three general sections: “Who Buys the request— 
Car—the Company or the Salesmen?”; “How are Operating Expenses Handled?”; and “Develop- Mail the Coupon 
ing a Plan of Operation” ... If you are interested in this book, or in Oakland’s plan for cooperating 
with fleet users to reduce sales cost, send in the coupon below. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND-PONTIAC 


PRODUCTS OF 4xes GENERAL MOTORS 
















Oakland Motor Car Company, Dept. K, 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of the book: “Experiences of Various Companies in Handling 
Automobiles with Salesmen.” Tell us more about your fleet user’s plan. 

| REST, ES SEE | aR a cere ; (Company).... 


Satie tidied ca bananienes (City)... | RTE eee ns ee 
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52 
that will cause them to turn to the rail- 
roads as a life profession. What might be 
the increased contentment and increased 
efficiency in business if youths could see 
& miniature set-up of the growth and 
purpose of all industries, and thus be 
enabled to make a wiser choice and de- 
termination of their life professions? At 
present entirely too many take whatever 
jobs offer in time of need. 


Gives Practical Education 


ROFESSOR Dayton C. Miller has 

said, “It seems to me that a museum 
like the Deutsches Museum will do more 
to develop technical and elementary sci- 
entific education than can ever be ac- 
complished in the technical schuols and 
universities. It would do more to edu- 
eate the common people, ordinary inven- 
tors, and others.” 

The industrial museum, by its 
nating presentation 
of the elements of 
growth of all sorts, 
will help quicken the 
starting of new and 
improved activities. 

I know a millionaire 
who, fifteen years 
ago, had an income 
of less than $2,400 a 
vear. The outstand- 
ing feature of his 
successful business 
expansion he attrib- 
utes to his adapta- 
tion of new ideas 
gleaned from indus- 
tries apparently for- 
eign to his own. 

It is this man’s 
opinion that the 
greatest usefulness of 
the industrial ~mus- 
eum would be _ to 
business and that 
this benefit would lie 
in this exchange of 
technical opinion. If 
everyone engaged in 
the mining and man- 
ufacture of copper 
could follow iron 
from the mine to the 
razor blade or the 
car wheel, the copper 
as well as the steel 
business would undoubtedly be im- 
proved, 

In the Museums of the Peaceful Arts 
which are less than a year old, the staff 
has found many instances where business 
men have obtained new ideas. Recently 
a committee searching for technical in- 
formation for the governor of a great 
state found the answer through the 
museum, and on the same day a steel 
industry with eleven large plants found a 
recording mechanism in the museum 
which would save money in every one 
of its branches. 

It is on the proceeds of monev left by 

n the late Henry R. 


Vi ms of the Peace- 
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excerpt from Mr. Towne’s will asks the 
officers of the Museums to have in mind 
constantly the following facts: 

That the United States is the greatest 
industrial nation of the world. 

That its inventors and industrial leaders 
have won the foremost place in almost 
every field of applied science. 

That its organized industries excel those 
of all other countries in magnitude and 
efficiency. 

That their products are in demand in all 
the markets of the world and that their 
future welfare is increasingly dependent 
upon the retention and expansion of their 
export trade. 

That our national achievements in this 
great field are unrepresented by any per- 
manent collection of examples illustrative 
of their history and growth, or of their 
present development. 

That while we have many magnificent 
museums of ancient and modern art, and, 
in this city, a splendid Museum of Natur- 


PGGUUE GeKE hs eKeD ie 





The Eighteenth Century apothecary’s shop reproduced in the 
Deutsches Museum, withits hourglass and earthenware contain- 
ers, is a revelation to us living in this chain drug store age 


al History, we do not possess any perma- 
nent exposition of American achievements 
in the peaceful arts. 

This work, to which Mr. Towne has 
given such an impetus, is already under 
way in New York. In the museum there 
are a many exhibits which have 
attracted much interest—among them 
the milling machine made by Eh Whit- 
ney, believed to be the oldest in exist- 
ence. There is also a section of a steel 
rail, which the visitor himself can bend 
with his finger and measure this bending 
by using the interference principle in 
light waves. 

Among the musical industries exhibits 
is an interesting one presented by the 
Research Laboratories of the American 


great 


Setearalamedntaaeaes yer rites 


Piano Company. The visitor can oper- 
ate a single key of the piano by hand 
and see the purpose of all parts involved 
in the action, and he can see also how 
the mechanism is controlled by air pres. 
sure and at the same time play snatches 
of music on the piano by merely pressing 
a key. 

There are many exhibits in communi- 
cation, one an enlarged model of the 
telephone transmitter and receiver, made 
to order and presented by the New York 
Telephone Company and the Bell Lab- 
oratories, Inc. The visitor can wiggle a 
lever and see what happens both im the 
transmitter and the receiver. 

The primary purpose of these exhibits 
is educational, and there is good reason 
to expect that millions of persons will 
visit the museum yearly in its final home, 
The industries which are responsible for 
the captivating and useful exhibits will, 
of course, receive the 
public good will. The 
value of good will is 
so well recognized to- 
day that it is need- 
less to enter into its 
merits here. In sup- 
porting the industrial 
museum for Chicago, 
Mr. Rosenwald _ has 
made this statement. 

I would like every 
young growing mind 
in Chicago to be able 
to see working mod- 
els, visualizing devel- 
opments in machines 
and processes which 
have been built by 
the greatest industrial 
nation in the world. 
It would take years of 


book study for a 
school boy to know 


what happens betweén 
the wheat field and a 
loaf of bread deliv- 
ered to his home. 

Show him working 
models of the earliest 
and latest harvesting 
and threshing ma- 
chines and the devel- 
opment of flour mills 
and the curious 
growth of yeast and 
the workings of bread- 
making machines, and 
you prove something 
to him through his own eyes. 

Young America is mechanically inclined. 
He wants to know how paper is made, 
how cloth is woven, how glass is blown, 
how sugar is made, how bridges are built, 
why dynamos run, and all about it. Sueh 
a museum, exhibiting demonstrations of 
these things and many others, would ad- 
vance their education by years and enable 
the young minds to project themselves 
into the future at an earlier age. 

Quite independent of good will, the 
industrial museum will create a demand 
for commodities of which the pubhie will 
have need, when it sees the presentations 
of an educational nature. The visitor 
wille learn of new things he wants 1 
radio, or a new device for the household, 

(Continued on page 85) 
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on Burroughs machines. 





New and improved Burroughs automatic bookkeep- 
ing machines, including combination typewriter-book- 
keeping machines, permit the handling of any kind 
of accounts receivable records. Many of these records 
may be written in one operation; for example — 


— the accounts receivable ledger, customer’s 
statement and proof journal (all originals) 
can be produced in one operation 


—customer’s ledger and the distribution of 
cash, credit memos and other general ledger 
entries can be made in one operation 


—installment ledger, distribution of revenue 
by years, sales by departments and cash 
receipts can be handled in one operation 


ALSO, many other records can be written in combination 
And it is easy to obtain as by- 
products, items past due, analyses of unpaid balances, 
customer’s purchases to date and other valuable data. 


CHECK APPLICATIONS WHICH INTEREST YOU 














BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6155 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the bookkeeping problems I have checked. 


Accounts Receivable 
Ledger and statement in com- 
bination — ledger and end of 
month statement—withor with- 
out carbon—skeleton or itemized 


Payroll 


On cash or check payments 


Name__ 


Distribution |) 


Labor— materials — purchases 
—sales—expense—cash 


Costs [_] 


As shown on stores records, pay- 
roll and distribution summar- 
ies, cost sheets, etc. 


Firm 


Accounts Payable _) 


Ledgers with or without remit- 
tance adt OE oe - voucher 
system instead of ledger—in- 
cluding registration of invoices 


Sales Audit () 


By clerks and departments, 
cash, charge and C. O. D. 


Address 





When 


writing 


to Burrovens Apping Macuine Company 


Stock Records 
Of quantities—values—or both 
quantities and values together 


Journalizing and 
General Ledger (1 


Complete typewritten descrip- 
tion, or date and amount only 
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ND JUST about the time that 
Sam’s letter reached us the 
lard from one of his hogs 
had reached Germany, and 

Sam was paying $35 for a suit of wool 

clothes for his 18-year-old boy to wear 

to school at Purdue. 

Of course, the wool had come from 
Patagonia to the Boston wool market in 
exchange for an automobile the seats of 
which were upholstered with hair from 
some of Sam’s Indiana fed steers. 

Sam is not interested in world business 
and yet his own business affairs are 
largely international, if he but knew it. 
Sam’s trouble lies in the fact that when 
he feeds his grain to the grass-fed cattle 
he buys, and they fatten and the hogs 
fatten, he thinks he has a finished prod- 
uct and when he sells them, that’s the 
end of it. 


Stockyards and Packingtown 


"THAT letter started a train of thought 

on the rails of fact, and the next 
time I went to Chicago I took time out 
for Stockyards and Packingtown. 

It’s true that I thought of it only as 
the Stockyards, but when I got out there 
I found that the Stockyards is just a big 
auction block and that over to the west 
is Packingtown, which is a very decided 
factor in handling Sam’s finished prod- 
uct. 

I found that here in Packingtown 
Sam's finished product is regarded as just 
something to be, as we may call it, “dis- 
assembled.” 

The finished steer from the Indiana 
farm traveled a long road to get to Chi- 

go, but travel many longer ones 
hefor s all mi The animal 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR: You may be a very smart editor, 
must be, or you wouldn’t run “Nation’s Business,” but—you 
need a circulation man with a head on him. 

One of his emissaries (that the way you spell it?) sent 
a letter to me, a farmer—and a cattle and hog farmer at that— 
asking me to subscribe for your paper. 

I take a farm paper and I read the Saturday Evening 
Post, and a daily, and I get market reports over the radio, 
but I don’t care a whoop about world business, and that 
was a big part of your circular. 


SAM ——, 
Knightstown, Indiana. 


id 
ry 
MY 


eae, & 


he 


was born one bleak February day on a 
400,000 acre ranch in the Panhandle of 
Texas, where 10 acres are allotted to 
feed one animal. 

When he weighed between 350 and 450 
pounds, a letter came from Indiana. Now 
this ranch is a “mail-order house” for 
cattle. 

It has established a reputation for 
calves and steers of a standard grade 
and it will sell them by mail and guar- 
antee the quality. 

The letter was about this calf and 
thirty-nine of his brothers. Sam, back in 
Indiana, had a corn crop coming on and 
he wanted to feed it. Those calves were 
“eounted through the gate” until forty 
had gone into the corral. Then they 
were driven 25 miles to the railroad sta- 
tion and loaded on a car for the long 
journey to Sam’s farm near Knights- 
town 

When Sam got his calves they had 
shrunk considerably in weight, because of 
excitement and the long trip. But a few 
days on the still green pastures brought 
that back, and then Sam began to feed 
them corn and concentrates, because he 
was a connoisseur of feeding and knew 
how to do it. , 

The calves grew from the original 350 
to 850 pounds and then Sam decided, 
because the radio said steers were up to 
$16.50 a hundredweight, to ship them to 
Chicago, and two cars were ordered. 

A few day’s later Sam’s finished prod- 
uct had passed into the realm of meat 
and by-products, cleanly and scientifi- 
cally. 

The meat went into the coolers as 
baby beef—it was good beef and it soon 
bore a brand that gave it a name and a 


When the Steer Goes to Market 


By MERLE THORPE 


standing unknown in the meat world Jess 
than a year ago. It hung in the cooler 
for a few days—was divided into hind 
and forequarter cuts—one half was ship. 
ped to Albany, New York, to be gold 
there to consumers; the other half was 
sold across the block of a Chicago 
butcher. 

The hide went into the hide cellar tp 
be salted down for a time and then gold 
to a tannery. The fine ear hair was 
clipped out, to be used in a “eamel’s 
hair” brush by an artist in the Paris 
“Latin Quarter.” 

The hair from the tail was carefully 
clipped off and became a part of a mat- 
tress that went to Seattle and found its 
place on the bed of a banker. 

The shin bones, removed when the hide 
was taken off, were cleaned, the grease 
was boiled out, and then they were sold 
as a shipment to Sheffield, England, 
where they were worked up into knife 
handles, one going into the pocket of a 
lad in London, another finding its way 
back to Indiana, and still another going 
to South Africa. 


Steer Is Only Raw Material 


OME of the fats in Sam’s Texas steer 
were refined into oleo oil that was 

shipped to Holland for the thrifty Duteh 
to eat while they sold their butter in 
England. 

When the viscera went tumbling down 
a chute a hundred industries cheered, be- 
cause here in this part of Sam’s “finished 
product” lay some of their raw material, 
material for the furniture man, the drug- 
gist, the confectioner, the makers of mus- 
ical instruments and sporting goods. 

Naturally the casings were carefully 
cleaned and saved, Sam knows that, but 
what apparently he overlooked was that 
a part of those casings was carefully pro 
cessed and sent abroad to help in the 
manufacture of gold leaf. The thin sheets 
of gold were placed between pieces of the 
casing and were beaten out to that infini- 
tesimal thinness necessary if gold is to 
be used economically. 

We won't concern ourselves with the 
tallow and the animal fats, because theit 
uses are pretty well known. 


Where Nothing Is Wasted 


UT Sam’s steer was found to have 

gall stones, and those went into 4 
“jewel box” and were bought a few 
months later at more than a hund 
dollars a pound, by a mysterious Onel- 
tal who shipped them to Japan 
China. The smaller ones were ¢ 
and used in a compounding of Or- 
iental medicines, while the larger one 
became charms and were treasu 

(Continued on page 183) 
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UST as Cadillac beauty created a vogue in motor car style, so has 
Cadillac’s incomparable performance re=created a vogue for driving. There is an irresistible 
desire to take the wheel of the Cadillac and enjoy what none but a Cadillac=built car, with 
its 9o=degree, V=type, S=cylinder engine, can give— performance seemingly unlimited in 
range and variety, so unlabored, so easily controlled, so zestful yet restful, that once again 


Cadillac has given the idea of luxury in motoring a new meaning ’ ’ 7 
More than 50 exclusive body sty les by Fisher and Fisher-Fleetwood 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Alotors ¢ orporation 


. . . 7 T 
Detroit, Michigan Oshawa, Canada 


- ADIL tL Ae 


A NOTABLE PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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When buying a Canitiac please mention Nation's Business t 
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On the Congressional Docket 


By FRED DEW. SHELTON 


HE NET legislative accomplish- 
ments of Congress, measuring 
bills actually enacted into law, 
thus far have been confined 

largely to appropriations and a few non- 
controversial measures. It is not sur- 
prising that political discussion calcu- 
lated to forge the pre-election issues is 
occupying a good part of the sessions of 
Congress. That situation will continue 
until Congress adjourns. Legislation gen- 
erally recognized as essential can be put 
through by agreement among the leaders 
and some such agreements will be made 
as Congress nears its close. 

The outstanding questions of public 
interest such as farm relief, Boulder Can- 
yon Dam, Muscle Shoals, naval program, 
and tax reduction still are being debated 
and awaiting a vote in one of both 
branches of Congress. These questions 
will come to a head between now and 
adjournment. A number of other im- 
portant bills have gone through the stage 
of committee hearings and report and 
are ripe for action now or in the post- 
election short session. 


Merchant Marine 


A plan for development of shipping 
under private ownership and operation 
has been brought forward in the House. 
It is a drastically modified form of the 
Jones bill which passed the Senate. It 
is the product of extensive hearings and 
committee study under the leadership of 
Representative White, of Maine, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. The amend- 
ed bill provides Government loans at 
low interest rates for shipbuilding, more 
liberal ocean mail rates, and other aids 
to merchant marine development. It has 
strong backing in the House and if it is 
passed by that body it may be accepted 
by the Senate in place of the Govern- 
ment ownership bill which the Senate 
passed early in the session. 


Flood Control 


A modified flood control measure after 
a year of general discussion, extended 
committee hearings and conferences, was 
passed suddenly by the Senate after an 
hour of debate, the vote being 70 to 0. 
It would have the Federal Government 
bear the full cost. New provisions for 
surveys of tributaries of the Mississippi 
were added. This bill, with amendments, 
has been reported in the House which is 
trying to iron out many differences. Es- 
timates indicate that the project under 
the Senate bill will run far beyond the 
$325,000,000 authorized. There is strong 
opposition to indefinite costs even though 
it would be spread over several years. 
Unless a compromise effected a veto 


mav b heor 


Taxation and Appropriations 


On April 3, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee met to take up revenue legisla- 
tion where the House left off when it 
passed the tax bill in December provid- 
ing a cut of $289,000,000. The House 
bill was shelved for the winter on the 
grounds that Congress should await 
March 15 revenue receipts and also 
action of Congress on appropriations. 
We now have the assurance that rev- 
enues are coming at least equal to last 
year. 

Appropriations also have been kept 
very close to the budget estimates sub- 
mitted by the President. The following 
table shows appropriation bills consid- 
ered in Congress up to April 15, the 
amounts carried in the bills and the in- 
crease or decrease as compared with the 
budget requests: 





Budget 

Fiscal Estimate 

Year Increase oO! 

1929 Decrease. 

War Department $398 517,221 + $6,571,221 
Department of Agri- 

culture pale 139,609,738 +- 5,662,738 
Treasury - Post Office 


1,061 .342.060 
272,656 039 


—8 218.000 
— 509 000 


Department 
Interior Department. 
Department of State, 
Judici- 
ary and Departments 
of Commerce and 


Justice and 


and Labor ....... 89 820 595 — 37,000 
Executive Office and 

Independent Estab- 

RR rer 527 672 485 119,485 


— 11,052,000 
+-457,000 
— 4,602,000 


Navy Department . 
District of Columbia. 
First Deficiency 


359,190,737 
38,151,428 
200 ,936 668 





This accounting shows prospective ap- 
propriations actually less than budget 
estimates by more than $11,000,000. Of 
course, Congress is not through with the 
supply ‘bills and some new projects re- 
quiring money may be provided for. 

However, with the prospect of one o! 
the biggest Treasury surpluses in history, 
some half a billion dollars, it appears that 
nothing should prevent a substantial re- 
duction of taxes unless Congress deliber- 
ately decides to pursue a policy of faster 
debt reduction or a drastically enlarged 
program of expenditures. The outlook is 
favorable for some kind of a tax reduc- 
tion bill but the extent of the cut de- 
pends on a good many uncertain factors. 

The real fight will come on the floor 
of the Senate after the bill is reported 
by the Senate Committee on Finance. 


Railway Consolidations 


The President has voiced his strong 
desire for enactment of the Fess-Parker 
bill for voluntary consolidations of rail- 
ways. Committees in both branches of 
Congress have held exhaustive hearings 
over a period of several years and a bill 
has been evolved which meets the views 


of the parties most affected. The bill 
has been reported to the House and may. 
soon come to a vote there. The prevail 
ing sentiment is that this measure will 
be delayed for final action by another 
Congress. 

Motor Bus Regulation 


Federal regulation of motor buses get. 
ing as common carriers again has been 
proposed in the House by Representative 
Parker, Chairman of the House Comes 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Come 


merce. Regulation of trucks is not ite 
cluded in the bill. The bill will meet 
considerable objection and has little 


chance of passage in this Congress, 
River Barge Lines 

When the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion was established with $5,000,000 of 
Government capital in 1925 the prine:- 
ple was declared that the enterprise be 
sold to private capital as soon as prat- 
ticable. The barge line now is beginning 
to show prospects of profits. An effort 
is being made to pass a law extending 
the line and increasing the capital to 
$15,000,000. 

Railway Rates 


A drive against the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Lake Cargo coal de- 
cision has been started by introduction 
of a bill by Senator Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky, to repeal the power of the Com- 
mission to fix minimum rates. This issue 
is growing in importance but will not be 
settled during this session of Congress. 

Postal Rates 

A postal rate revision bill has been 
passed by the House which would restore 
the 1921 rate on second class matter, 
lower third class rates, and provide other 
substantial rate adjustments. A new 
feature of the bill is the provision for 
business reply cards without prepayment 
of postage. The fate of the bill in the 
Senate depends on whether or not the 
leaders will bring it to a vote. 

Immigration 

The Box bill for application of the im- 
migration quota to Mexico and other 
Western Hemisphere countries seems t0 
be effectively tied up in committee. AS 
an alternative we may expect increased 
appropriations for border patrol to pre 
vent illegal entries. There is little pros 
pect of other important immigration leg- 
islation for the present. Postponement 
of the “national origins” clause of the 
1924 act has been accomplished through 
a resolution recently adopted. 

Banking and the Federal Reserve 

System 
Legislation affecting Federal Reserve 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Loading the trucks for 


moving camp 


These Trucks go hunting 


in African Jungles 


and the hunter calls for more Internationals 


When you equip yourself for a 
big-game hunting expedition into 
the wilds of the Dark Continent, 
put the difficult job of transpor- 
tation up to International Trucks. 
That’s our advice, and if the idea 
sounds fantastic keep in mind 
that it’s also the advice of Mr. 
J. N. Boshoff of California. 


Mt. Boshoff has beenthere,with 
all the paraphernalia of the Afri- 
can explorer and with Interna- 
tional Trucks—‘“*9000 miles 
through dense forest and over 
hills and mountains without the 
vestige of a road.” And having 
braved the fevers, bagged his tro- 
phies, and brought his party of 
Europeans and natives back to 
port, he is keen to go again—and 
with International Trucks! 





The Internationals that pur- 
sued the gazelles and elephants 
through the wilds of Tanganyika 
are Special Delivery Trucks, built 
for nimble and speedy hauling. 
Thousands of this popular model 
are hauling less adventurous 
loads the world around with 
equal success. 


For other jobs and other loads, 
whether it be in Boston or San 
Diego, or in the far corners of the 
six continents, there are Inter- 
nationals to fill the bill exactly. 
Speed Trucks, 4 and 6-cylinder, 
1%, 114, and 2-ton. Heavy-Duty 
Trucks, double-reduction and 
chain drive, 24 to 5-ton. For in- 
formation on any model, or on 
the full line, please write the 
address below. 


In addition to trucks the International line also includes Motor Coaches and McCormick-Deer- 
ing Industrial Tractors. International Service is rendered by 160 Company-owned Branches 
in the United States and Canada, and by adequate representation in foreign countries. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


*’ ERUCKS,** 


an INTERNATIONAL Truck please mention Nation's Busine 


s to the dealer 
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Business Men Make Art a Hobby 


By WILLIAM C. REED 


NE OF the most welcome 

characteristics of the existing 

period of prosperity is the 

convincing indication that 
Americans are becoming increasingly in- 
terested in seeking recreational satisfac- 
tions entirely apart from success in busi- 
ness. These supplemental interests pro- 
vide refreshment for spirit, mind, and 
hody. They imvite the soul with the 
promise of a new ecstasy of living. They 
are dependable preventives of 
“dry rot.” 

But riding a hobby need ex- 
act no denial of the world, nor 
impose a requirement for soli- 
tude or seclusion, as the Busi- 
ness Men’s Art Club of Chicago 
is now actively demonstrating. 
\ hopeful dream in 1920, a com- 
municable enthusiasm ever since, 
this friendly fellowship is a pres- 
ent and pleasant proof that art 
is democracy in its very essence. 

The members of this club 
sought and found escape from 
“the shop, bridge, movies, and 
crowded golf courses.” Each man 
is free to use the medium of his 
choice. Some are devoted to can- 
vas and oils, some to paper and 
water colors. Others prefer to 
work in the subtle gradations of 
tone which are possible to the 
pencil, and still others use the 
tools of the etcher. 

Beginners are helped by the 
more experienced members. All 
have the benefit of informal 
talks made by the professional artists 
invited to the monthly dinner meetings. 
Open-air art clinics and studio criticism 
give their own color to the interchange 
of judgments and opinions. 

It is probably true that the beginner 
in art has a better time than the vet- 
eran practitioner. Certainly he is less 
bound by convention and tradition. But 
long with the opportunity for adven- 

lependen f expression, the 
Instrue- 


n 


St. John of the Chicago Art Institute. 

A studio is maintained at 81 West Van 
Buren Street, and there classes meet on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings from 
May to October. This studio is the 
center of the club activities, and, except 
for the monthly meetings at the Art In- 
stitute and the outdoor sketching trips, 
it provides facilities for most of the in- 
terests. It is a noon-time rendezvous for 
members, a pleasant oasis that offers 





This landscape, “The Rainy Season,” was painted 
by Lee Hutton a member of the Business Men’s 


Art Club of Chicago 


welcome surcease of the pace and push 
business careers. 

Nude figure studies and costume poses 
divide the time about equally. Four 
evenings, as a rule, are given to each 
pose, although many members make 
complete sketches in one evening. While 
accurate drawing is required, the mem- 
bers work in their own way to express 
what they see, and interesting variety 
results from interpretations of the same 
pose. 

Once a year members exhibit their 


work in the studio, each member putting 
up two or three studies which he eon- 
siders the best he has done in the pre- 
ceding year. At the show in 1927, forty 
studies were exhibited. An abundance 
of draperies and material for still life 
studies is owned by the club. Tables are 
also provided for setting up objects to 
be painted at leisure. 

During the vacation season some of 
the members go to the New England 

coast to seek variety of scene. 


Beauty Everywhere 


EAUTY, these persistent ex- 
plorers have found, may be 
discovered in the most unpromis- 
ing of the places. An editor of 
the Chicago Evening Post wrote: 


Even the clamorous loop of the 
great city began to disclose beau- 
ties which I had not suspected. I 
warn you it is not easy to keep the 
mind on business, on the state of 
the market, on polities, if the eye 
is claimed by the outline of roofs 
and towers against the sky, or by 
the contrast of lights and shadows 
on the side of that steel-and-stone 
canyon which is called Madison 
Street. 

There is a marvelous variety of 
design in the loop—of perpendic- 
ulars and horizontals, and the ree- 
tangles which they make. And 
there is no less variety of color; 
of violets in the shadows; of reds 
and yellows and blues under the 
light of the sun when it shines. 


Sut art is more than picture 
making. It symbolizes the world of feel- 
ing. Into that new world the members 
enter, and once beyond its frontiers 


it made the undulations of tree tops 
against the summer sky a thing to wonder 
at; it made the pattern of their branches 
fretted against the patch of blue a study 
of intriguing interest; it revealed the 
fancy-kindling magic of a curve in a coun- 
trv road; it gave a thrill of quiet satis- 
faction to the ge ometry of a diagonal path 
across a meadow. 


Pioneer in this new appreciation of 
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A check that shouts “VOID” 


the instant forger’s acid touches it 


TODD GREENBAC CHECK 























The intricately pat- 
terned surface of 
Todd Greenbac 
Checks defies exact 
reproduction. Here 
a conventional de- 
sign, unlike the 
check itself, is used 
for illustration. 





Here is a self-protected check—a check 
that defeats the forger with a defiant cry of 
“Void,” “Void,” hundreds of times wherever 
ink eradicator touches the paper. 


Todd Greenbac Checks are made by a 
secret process involving interlocking pat- 
terns of several colors to form a beautifully 
finished surface. Concealed in the design are 
more than a thousand impressions of the 
word “VOID,” ready to leap into promi- 
nence and expose the first attempt at altera- 
tion. The design itself defies erasure. 

Todd Greenbac Checks with their pat- 
ented self-canceling features eliminate the 
major source of possible check losses. They 
prevent change of payee’s name, date and 
number and the possibility of counterfeit- 
ing. They are a protection against counter- 
feiting because every sheet of Todd Green- 
bac paper is registered and accounted for 
through every stage of manufacture until it 
is delivered under seal to the customer. 


Todd Greenbac Checks are never sold in 


blank sheets but are lithographed and 
printed only to order. 

Despite the fact that you buy the safest 
check, the highest quality paper and the 
most personalized of personal currency in 
Todd Greenbac Checks, the cost over the 
cheapest of checks is insignificant. Let a 
Todd representative from the Todd office 
in your city demonstrate the Greenbac. Or 
send in the coupon for further information. 
The Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY 5-28 

Protectograph Division 

1130 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. | 
Please send me further information about Todd | 

Greenbac Checks. 


Name __ 
Address __ 


Business 











TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 


When writing to Tue Toop Company please mention Nation's Business 
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beauty, the Chicago club has provided 
the artistic spark to kindle similar en- 
thusiasms in other cities. Several suc- 
cessful clubs of business men have been 
organized, and are now affiliated in the 
Association of Amateur Art Clubs. 

Representative of these member or- 
ganizations are the clubs at Boston, 
Cieveland, Milwaukee, Denver, Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis, and Buffalo. 

The Business Men’s Art Club of Bos- 
ton was organized last October. It now 
has sixty-one members, a comfortable 
studio, and holds evening classes. A 
monthly bulletin is issued to assure in- 
terchange of opinions. 


Cooperate With Artists 


LEVELAND'S club was organized in 
January, 1928. Its roster includes 
thirty-one members, of whom twenty- 
eight are attending the evening classes. 
These meetings are held in the studio of 
the Cleveland Society of Artists—an ar- 
rangement that indicates the sustaining 
interest of professional artists. 

The Sketch Club of Milwaukee has 
fifty-five members, and the Business 
Men’s Art Club of Denver includes fifty 
members. 

The increasing aid received by the 
association from Art Institutes is a sig- 
nificant and encouraging de- 
velopment. In Chicago the 
trustees of the Art Institute 
have agreed to present in 
August, 1928, “the first annual 
inter-city exhibit of paintings 
by business men.” Gold, sil- 
ver, and bronze medals will be 
awarded. The works submit- 
ted through affiliated clubs 
will have to pass a jury of pro- 
fessional artists, a requirement 
that should assure a worth- 
while display. 

The significance of this 
progress toward a broader ap- 
preciation of art is more than 
local, as the organization of 
similar clubs in other cities at- 
tests. Nor does the meaning 
of the new movement lack for 
intelligent interpreters. An 
editorial in the Canton, Ohio, 
News has caught the true 
color with crisp and apprais- 
ing phrase— 

“In Chicago there is a club 
of business and _ professional 
men who grew tired of fooling 
away their spare time. It 
would be more accurate to 
say, perhaps, that they were 
tired of neglecting the noble 
faculty which is common to 
all normal people of doing or 
making something as beauti- 
fully as they can... . You as- 
sume, of course, that they 
formed this club to patronize 
art and artists. We show our 
interest in art by condescend- 
those who 
rt It sel- 


ing donations to 
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anything ourselves. But what these Chi- 
cago business men had in mind was to 
produce works of art themselves, not as 
a business but as a recreation. 

“If a group of university professors or 
preachers had started something of this 
kind, it wouldn’t have done at all. In 
rough and ready America the male has 
always had a haughty contempt for the 
sense and expression of beauty. That 
was for women and soft heads. 

“Happily, in Chicago, it was business 
men, big, beefy business men who went 
to daubing paint and moulding mud into 
Venuses and carving wood cherubs. That 
gave the movement respect and even 
prestige... These business men have 
painted pictures of such excellence that 
plans are maturing for circulating an ex- 
hibition of them through the country as 
an inspiration for other red-blooded men 
to turn about and lead a better life. 

“This is deservedly a fine tribute to 
men who seek beauty and recreation at 
the same time. When we as a people 


become an art-loving nation and develop 
a psychology with less thought of wealth 
and the luxury it brings, and more 
thought to that indefinable thing we term 
art, we shall have taken a forward step.” 

Conditions of membership in these 
clubs are of the simplest kind. 


For ex- 





“THE Last Mooring” was painted by E. G. 
Drew, and “A California Landscape” by E. B. 
Butler. In Chicago and other cities, business 
men are finding recreation in painting, clay 


moulding and wood carving 





ample, the Chicago club requires only 
that a man must be at least thirty years 
old, and must be making his living at 
some other employment than in the 
graphic arts. Of course, he must be of 
good character. The entrance fee is $5 
and the annual dues are $10. At the 
beginning of the year this club had 157 
members. 


Sketching Classes Popular 
yx TEREST in graphic arts as hobbies 


is not confined to business men in 
cities where clubs have been organized, 
There are sketching classes in nearly 
every city, and these are attracting not 
only artists engaged professionally in the 
work but housewives, business men, office 
workers, and others. 

Robert Zuppke has gained a nation- 
wide reputation as a football coach, As 
a strategist he ranks among the leaders 
in his profession. Perhaps few of his 
admirers know that he paints landscapes 
when not engaged in teaching his Illinois 
Granges and Brittons to scatter their op- 
ponents over the scenery. 

It seems a far ery from football to 
painting, but this is an age of the far 
cry. Public appreciation of beauty is 
growing apace. The vearning for self 
expression is finding outlet in the creation 
of more attractive merchan- 
dise. Beauty is coming into 
its own. 

Compare the department 
store window of today with 
that of ten or even one or two 
years ago. It is evident at 
once that art has entered busi- 
ness. 

Color is found everywhere 
today and it is making the 
world a brighter and _ better 
place in which to live. 

Probably few masterpieces 
that will live through the ages 
will be painted by members 
of business men’s art clubs. 
Still the impulse toward 
beauty will be of inestimable 
value. 

Men grow not only through 
what they do but through 
what they long to do. 

The accomplishments of the 
Chicago club, and the spread 
of its pleasant gospel of art 
for business men confirm belief 
that art is one of those funda- 
mental things which unite all 
men, and make them kin in 
common understanding, com- 
mon reactions, common feel- 
ings. 

Hazlitt attested its endur- 
ing joys with saying, “One is 
never tired of painting, be- 
cause you have set down not 
what you knew already, but 
what you have just discov- 
ered.” Certainly the discover- 
ies of the Chicago amateurs 
give good reason to believe 
that art is the spice of their 
business life. 
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It’s possible—with the new Speed Wagons. 


For these Speed Wagons are so up-to-date—so far ahead of 
ordinary standards—that they can shoulder extra burdens and 
enable you to do the same amount of hauling or delivering with 
fewer units. 


The principle is simple—its application is entirely new: 


Speed Wagons pick up the minutes usually lost in traffic, 
because they accelerate more swiftly—and stop in less time with 
4-wheel internal hydraulic brakes. 


They pick up the minutes ordinarily wasted in parking or 
spotting, because they are easier to turn with double-reduction 
x y 


steering gear—easier to shift with a special, single-plate clutch. { Speed Wagon for Every Trucking Need 
. . . . IUNIOR—Capacity ‘4 ton. Chassis. B BOS 
They cover more territory, because their 6-cylinder engines TONNER_-Capacity 1 ton : 
e 123-in wheelbase, Chassis $ 995 
have new features for getting the last ounce of speed and power 138-in wheelbase, Chassis... $1075 
3-in. wheelbase, nassls........... 245 
out o your §aso ine. 148-in. wheelbase, Chassis 2 a $1345 
: m GENERAL UTILITY —Capacity 14 tons 
Prove these points for yourself by trying out a new Speed te. Toa kin 
Wagon. Start it, step on it, stop it—then you'll understand. 1ét-in, ohana Meena. =e SS 


HEAVY DUTY-—Capacity 3 tons 
159-in. wheelbase, Chassis 
> _— . . , * . . 130-in. wheelbase (Dump) $1935 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan oe ww SENIOR—Capacity § tone 


175-in. wheelbase, Chassis 


$1985 


$2090 


Chassis prices at Lansing 





When buying a Reo Speen Wacon please mention Nation's Business to tie dealer 
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Florida 





Is Turning the Corner 


T IS no news to say that 
Florida has put aside the 
gold rattle that was 
shaken so vigorously dur- 

ing the boom days. More of 
novelty is in the evidence that the state 
is settling down to the serious job of put- 
ting its economic affairs in order, and of 
making something more than a winter 
playground of its natural resources. 

The fact is that Florida does not shut 
up shop after its hundred-million-dol- 
lars tourist crop is harvested. The 
wonder is that long ago more people did 
not see the all-year service of the cli- 
mate. That discovery would have di- 
rected an earlier capitalization of inex- 
haustible sunshine and fertile soil in 
behalf of diversified agriculture. 

Nowhere, I believe, is there more in- 
viting opportunity to test the possibili- 
ties of intensive cultivation than in 
Florida. A backward look occasionally 
may stabilize a forward movement, but 
no good will come of mourning the de- 
cadence of the gorgeous emotional spree 
of the boom days. The tailor-made 
towns and townlets gave wondrous scope 
to imagination, to be sure, though they 
did small reverence to basic requirements 
for durable community growth. They 
made a flashy window display and cap- 
tivated the fancy of a world. Less color- 
ful, yet much sounder in its develop- 
ment, Florida’s farming gradually has 
worked its way into the news. 


Back to Fruit Growing 

Vy JHY, back in 1924, before promot- 

ers and praise agents took charge 
of the state, agriculture was reaching into 
the back country and making a name for 
itself. It would be easy to believe that 
the national interest in Florida was 
focused on the rocketing real estate 
values in 1925 and 1926. And, of course, 
the hurricane provided its own emphasis. 


Dy ‘ ' > sjontt "4 


By WILLARD L. HAMMER 





Florida is building deeper har- 

bors and many new bridges, 

er increased ship- 
a 


ping and attracting urban as well 
as suburban population 


cant thing is the showing made by agri- 
culture during the orgy of options, and 
through all the inspired din of ballyhoo 
and spectacular dealing in futures. There 
are cool heads, level heads in Florida, 
with eyes that could see the abundant 
“green gold” in the willing soil. The 
compelling evidence is in the fact that 
this state ranked second of all in the 
shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Only California surpassed Florida’s aver- 
age of 83,000 carloads for the three 
years, 1924, 1925, and 1926. 

As would be expected, oranges and 
grapefruit were decisive leaders in this 
tonnage. But there is profitable food 
for thought, as well as for northern mar- 
kets, in the knowledge that the re- 
mainder of this movement included 
about 33,000 carloads of watermelons, 
celery, tomatoes, white potatoes, cab- 


bages, cucumbers, lettuce, and 
string beans in that order of 
importance. 

While the value of all crops, 
except oranges, was less in 1927 
than in 1926—and hurricane damage ap- 
pears in that shrinkage—it is certain 
that agricultural enthusiasm and expee- 
tancy were put on a more businesslike 
basis last year. The definite participa- 
tion of J. C. Penney, chain-store mag- 
nate, and the Duke interests in experi- 
mental farming provide a present meas- 
ure of faith in Florida’s future. 

These adventures in the new agricul- 
ture‘ Were not undertaken without reason 
or investigation. Florida was put to the 
test of comparison by Mr. Penney and 
his associates, and she made a good ease. 
For he accents his regard for the climatic 
advantages with saying: 

Most parts of Florida have a 12-months 
growing season, which permits a succes- 
sion of crops impossible to less favored 
sections. Should the first crop fail, its 
loss, if not retrieved, is at least mitigated 
by the success of the second; while the 
third, or cover crop, may be the most re- 
munerative—not in actual cash returns, 
but in enrichment of the soil. 


It was plain enough during the land 
rush that facts did less service than 
fables, not for lack of supply, but for 
lack of demand. Talk was cheap, and it 
did not cramp the style of the “binder 
boys.” 

Now, this new method of utilizing the 
state’s resources is to be judged by cost 
accounting. This useful divining rod is 
heing applied by the Florida Power & 
Light Company at its experimental 
furm, by the Pennsylvania Sugar Com- 
pany at its operations west of Miami, 
and down in the “Redlands” to the 
south. Where is profit, and where 8 
loss? Those are vital questions that 
only intelligent bookkeeping can answef. 

It is no novelty to observe that com- 
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HEAT TO YOUR WORKERS 
—Not WORKERS TO HEAT 


Heated air at the ceiling and cold air at 
the floor—or warm air everywhere—take 
your choice. 


Ordinary heating methods, radiators, wall 
coils, etc., turn cold air into heated air. 
The general tendency of heated air under 
normal conditions is to rise and pack 
against the ceiling. Costly heat units leak 
away, or remain above working areas— 
and you foot the bill. 


Venturafin Unit Heaters keep the heated 
air from rising. Quiet, economical fans 
circulate heated air throughout the room 
forcing a mixture with the cooler air at 
lower levels. Result: warm air every- 


where, less heat loss, more even distribu- 
tion of heat, better heat control—and 
comfortable working conditions every- 
where at Jess cost. 


What is your business? Have you a store, 
factory, warehouse, garage, showroom—? 
Whatever it is, don’t throw up your 
hands in despair at your heating cost or 
difficulty until you discuss the Venturafin 
method of unit heating with an American 
Blower dealer. There is a style and type 
of Venturafin unit for practically every 
heating need ranging in capacity from 450 
cubic feet of heated air per minute to 8000 
cubic feet of heated air per minute, 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














American Rlower 


te, VENesaxine: HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 


SD wanounc Equipment Since 1881 


When writing to Amarican Brower Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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modities without markets argue against 
further production As every business 
man knows, transportation is a ruling 
factor in determining the volume of dis- 
tribution. Florida has not waited for 
traffic to direct provision of this facility. 
Land and water offer convenient con- 
nections with the north, east, and west. 
The regularity of vessels in the coast- 
wise trade projects the vision of world 
commerce from harbors planned in the 
grand manner. 

Newest of these causeways of com- 
merce is the improvement at Port Ever- 
glades. Located between Hollywood and 
Fort Lauderdale, this harbor will have 
a depth of 35 feet when completed. 

To the west runs a canal 
through Lake Okeechobee, and 
on to Fort Myers and the Gulf. 
It is a watery finger that beckons 
attention to the $12,000,000 
drainage project for making a 
garden spot of the Everglades. 
A glance at the map reveals 
Florida’s wealth of rivers. They 
are liquid assets, and some day 
they will be coordinated. 

As for railroads, the state has 
long had a luxurious service to 
the winter resorts. Now that the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the 
Seaboard have backed their belief 
in Florida with an expenditure 
of $90,000,000 for new track and 
equipment, rail facilities should 
give agriculture and industry a 
brighter place in the sun. That 
expectancy becomes more plaus- 
ible in taking note of the power 
output of public utility compa- 
nies. The number of kilowatt 
hours increased from 56,971,000 
in January, 1927, to 59,523,000 
in January, 1928—a gain of 4 
per cent. 

Building operations descended 
from the dizzy peak of $171,000,- 
000 m 1926, té $54,000,000 in 
1927, and that is the proper pre- 
scription to allow demand to 
catch up with sppply. No doubt 
of it, Florida was overbuilt. It 
is always unpleasant to take a 
severe loss, yet that is the only 
course when the bubble of unrea- 
soning optimism bursts. There 
can be no progress in holding 
back liquidation in the hope of a 
miracle to restore high prices. That 
roseate vision is only a mirage nourished 
in the minds of speculators who long for 
the lush pickings of boom days. 


Back to Sound Values 

J SORECLOSURES are no curiosity, of 

course. In Florida they are an en- 
couraging sign of the times. For they 
mark an end of artificial respiration and 
the return of sound values. One thing 
is sure, a tremendous recreational ap- 
paratus has been created for the delight 
of native and visitor alike. The fact 
that its creators miscalculated public in- 
terest is no argument for the abandon- 
ment of their works Thev conceived 
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a fairyland that would charm the world, 
and, admitting the impractical grandeur 
of their dream, who can deny the allur- 
ing substance of its translation? 

This painful return to normalcy is a 
matter of primary concern to banks and 
bankers. Bright prospects of easy money 
strained the resources of many institu- 
tions, and it was only natural that some 
should fail. The assumption that Flor- 
ida’s mortality was highest nationally is 
easy. The records direct qualification of 
this judgment. 

In the fiseal years 1926 and 1927, only 
35 state banks were closed in Florida. 
For other states, the reports show that 
Arkansas had 29 closures; Georgia, 109; 





PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


These various fruits and vegetables were all 
grown in one Florida county. 


second in shipments of green stuffs 


Illinois, 40; Iowa, 139; Kansas, 68; Min- 
nesota, 117; Missouri, 92; Nebraska, 28; 
North Carolina, 26; North Dakota, 70; 
Oklahoma, 32; South Dakota, 79; Ten- 
nessee, 27; and Texas, 46. There is no 
odium in these figures. They are the 
stark reminders that the financial struc- 
tures of other states were hard hit dur- 
ing the same period. 

The healthy growth of Florida’s bank- 
ing resources is attested by the increase 
from $224,153,000 in 1924 to $273,630- 
000 on June 30, 1927. Caution and a 
cash reserve are the watchwords in Flor- 
ida’s finance today. The situation invites 
this terse appraisal from Ernest Amos, 
comptroller of the state: 


Florida ranks 


When thousands of people took a whirl 
in real estate and went broke in 1925, from 
which they have not yet recovered, ig i 
to be wondered that some banks could 
not help becoming indirectly involved? 
Deflation followed rapidly the puncture of 
the boom and many who were supposed 
to be wealthy, whose “paper” was supposed 
to be good, awoke to the fact that they 
were “flat broke.” These conditions must 
be worked out in an orderly manner and 
losses be gradually absorbed, otherwise our 
financial structure will be wrecked almost 
beyond repair. Our own confidence in our 
financial institutions must be restored be- 
fore conditions will be perceptibly bet. 
tered. 


Property built when the sky was the 
limit of costs is not going for a 
song, but bargain hunters willing 
to shop around can sometimes 
call the turn. The reversal from 
a seller’s to a buyer’s market is 
revealed in some of the new leases 
—in one city property that once 
rated $30,000 a front foot has 
dropped to a nominal $6,000. 
While deals and dickering still 
favor real estate transactions, it 
is clear that the amazing hysteria 
of the earlier trading has passed. 
The truth is that it was fairly 
well localized, and hardly symp- 
tomatic at any time of all busi- 
ness throughout the state. 


Taxes Show up Better 
BORDA, the Florida of re- 

ality, is surely emerging from 
the fog of froth and folly. When 
the synthetic mists of illusion dis- 
solve, the incalculable blessings 
of a beneficent climate and a fa- 
vorable soil will still be intact. 
That the people appreciate their 
birthright is in evidence from the 
tax returns. Collections to Oc- 
tober 1, 1927, in all counties of 
Florida for state and county put 
poses were at an average of 83 
per cent of the full amount. Un- 
paid taxes did not become de- 
linquent until April first of this 
year. 

It is a good thing for Florida 
to “tell the neighbors,” as she is 
telling them, that in population 
in 1926 she ranked thirty-first 
among all the states, and that m 
payment of corporation taxes for 
1926 she ranked twenty-third. In total 
income tax her rank was sixteenth. In 
individual tax paid she stood thirteenth. 

The “binder boys,’ operators who 
bought property on shoe-string margins 
—have been shaken off. Many of them 
have suffered severely from the tumble. 
Conservative Florida. business men have 
almost forgotten their activities. 

Another group that has already had its 
day is known as the “buzzards”—inves- 
tors who sought to grow fat off the car- 
nage. 

The evidence is that the people of 
Florida have money and that they have 
enduring confidence in themselves and im 
their state. 
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Case of Too Many 
Doctors 


(Continued from page 48) 


upon from time to time to make appro- 
priations for certain health activities, for 


which money is distributed directly among | 
the states. What do you think about the | 


, 


wisdom of Congress’ making such appro- 
priations? For instance, I have in mind 
the infancy and maternity act. Is that a 
wise policy? Ate? 

Dr. Wetcu. I should have said, if we 
had not had the experience with it, that 
that act was a wise policy; in the light of 
experience which has followed I now ques- 
tion the wisdom of it. I think it has put 





back a great deal of welfare work. I am | 
sorry to say so, but I am afraid it has, | 
because it has aroused a great deal of very | 


unjustifiable and very ignorant, very preju- 
diced opposition. 

Mr. Wyant. You speak of it with ref- 
erence to that particular bill. As a gen- 
eral plan, would you think it unwise for 
the Federal Government to make large 
appropriations which are distributed among 
the states for health purposes? 

Dr. Wetcu. Yes. 


A Better Organized Service 


HE President should be authorized, 

in view of the important position the 
Public Health Service now holds, to 
transfer thereto all or part of any execu- 
tive agency engaged in carrying on a 
public health activity. This will make 
it possible to sever intelligently from 
those other agencies the various duties 
that have been added to them by Con- 
gress without due regard to proper 
alignment in the national health scheme. 


Branches of the military or naval forces 


—the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, and the Veterans Bureau— 
ean be left to conduct their own proper 
health work, which is pretty well de- 
fined already. 

The President also should be empow- 
ered to direct that officers or employes 
of the Public Health Service be detailed 
to any other executive agency that has 
a necessary health work, in order to su- 
pervise or cooperate in such work, but 
under a single directing head. Such de- 
tails should be done in certain instances 
by the surgeon general also. 

A proper interchange of scientists be- 
tween the Public Health Service and the 
laboratories of the country would be 
helpful and should be authorized more 
freely. 

The Advisory Board for the Hygienic 
Laboratory ought to be known as the 
National Advisory Health Council, with 
representation thereon from the public 
health profession of the country. 

This Council would advise the surgeon 
general regarding national health prob- 
lems. Because of the number of sciences 
Interested in their solution this board 
Should have on it members from those 
sciences, 

This course is necessary if we would 
eradicate a diseased condition at the 


center of our national health adminis- 
tration: 








9 CLIENTS 
73 CONTRACTS 
VALUE $180,000,000 





ork now in progress brings our 
total for the following clients to 
180,000,000. 


American Sugar Refining Company 
Central Indiana Power Company 

The Edison Electric Illum’g Co. of Boston 
Ford Motor Company 

The Hartford Electric Light Company 
The Philadelphia Electric Company 
Potomac Electric Power Company 
Southern California Edison Company 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 


There are 73 contracts, an average of 8 contracts per 
client. The list shows the national extent of our service. 
Some of the work is abroad. Contracts include new 
power stations both steam and hydroelectric, extension 
and modernizing of old power stations, the construction 
of manufacturing plants, service buildings, office build- 


ings, docks and a variety of other work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


Wyse N2BU 10D. 
\ OPERATE! 






BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
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ALL your 


buildings need 


protection.... 





Wood Structures of every kind 
last longer and look better when 
painted regularly with Lucas 
Industrial Building Paint. It is 
tough, durable, weather-resisting. 


Concrete and Brick buildings 
require protection, too. Lucas Con- 
crete Paints are water-resisting, 
preventing penetration of mois- 
ture and subsequent disintegration. 


Metal Surfaces are properly pro- 
tected against weather, wear and 
rust with Lucas Metalife Paints. 
Sufficiently elastic to expand and 
contract without cracking, peeling 
or chipping under changes of tem- 
perature. 75 years’ service have 
demonstrated their superiority. 
Whenever you need paint for any 
purpose, insist upon Lucas. 


John Iucas & Co., inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Boston Oakland 
and local distributing points 


Lruacas 


Paint Products 
for maintenance of 
industrial plants 


New York Chicago 
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Riders of the Winds 


(Continued from page 40) 
“is the big idea of bringing in that Arm- 
strong-Siddeley Argosy and that Hand- 
ley-Page Hampstead, and that De Havi- 
land Hercules on an American field. 
Granted they’re good, what can they 
show us?” 

“From what I hear in the repair shop,” 
said the Curtiss who had just been over- 
hauled, “the big boss bought ’em to add 
to the fleet. The English make more of 
those big fellows than we do, and I heard 
my mechanics say we’re just starting a 
new passenger service. Guess the boss 
was in a hurry and had a chance to pick 
up these ships without waiting.” 

“Kind of unpatriotic, I calls it,” said 
the Stout. 

“Oh, don’t be provincial, Lizzie,” said 
the Curtiss, as its propeller began to 
spin preliminary to hopping off. “You're 
a good mail-carrier and a nice fellow— 
but so very American, you know. Come 
on, let your natural geniality have a 
chance and make the Limeys feel at 
home. Serve ’em tea, or something. 
S'long.” 

As the chocks were removed from in 
front of his wheels, the whish of his pro- 
peller changed to a purr. He taxied for 
two or three hundred yards, the purr be- 
came a roar and he took off into the air 
singing, as every well functioning ship 
does 

Howdy, clouds, and howdy, sky, 
Up above the world so high, 
How is everything by you? 
Howdy, howdy, howdy do? 


Soon he, his four passengers and his 
thousand pounds of mail were merged 
into a speck against the sun. 

“The next ship that calls me Lizzie,” 
said the Stout, its all-metal body and 
wings flashing with indignation, “is mys- 


| teriously gonna lose its rudder or one of 


its fans or something when we get in the 
hangar together.” 

“Be calm, be calm, brother,” said the 
Ryan, “after all it’s really a title of 
honor. If you’re as trustworthy and ser- 


brother Model T was on land nobody 
ean high-ceiling you.” 

“T guess you're right,” admitted the 
Stout, “maybe I am a little too touchy. 
And I guess I ought to take his advice 
about the Limeys, too. After all, if 
they’re part of the fleet we can't do any- 


| thing but try to make ’em welcome.” 


“T say, old chap,” rumbled a deep 
voice, nearby—it was addressed to the 
tvan, “it was jolly decent of vou to say 
what you did us just now. I 

| couldn’t help overhearing.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the Ryan 
| to the Armstrong-Siddeley Argosy which 
| had just been rolled out, “I was just 
| trying to avoid the boys misjudging you. 
| They’re so used to American hail-fellow- 

well-met ways that they thought your 
reserve was snobbery.” 

“Sorry, my dear fellow,” said the Arm- 


about 


strong to the Stout, “but the truth is J 
was too embarrassed for words. Always 
was an utter ass with strangers, yoy 
know. Travelling back and forth from 
London to Paris doesn’t give you much 
chance to meet people, specially as we 
English ships had to stick to our own 
hangars. Didn't mean to put on any 
side, really.” : 

“OQ. K., Old Timer,” said the Stout. 
“Maybe I was a little brash in my man- 
ner, anyhow. Hear you're joining our 
gang. Welcome to our city. Meet Glenn- 
Martin—over here. No speed maniac, 
but he certainly knows his mail-routes, 

“And here,” he continued, as the 
ground crews rolled a couple of planes 
out of the hangars, “is Wright-Bellanea 
—a five-passenger baby that can do his 
135 hour in, hour out. Duralumin body 
and a smart stream line. He’s our Beau- 
brummel.” 


Record for Efficiency 


“FIXHAT two-engined, blunt-nosed lad 

beside him is Sikorsky 8. 29 A. Big 
boy—though not as big as you are, of 
course. He’s no racer—1l11 miles an 
hour is his top but he holds our fleet 
record for efficiency. Supposed to carry 
five passengers, but he went up the other 
day with fifteen—and climbed to his 
ceiling with one engine stopped and the 
other running half speed.” 

“T say, you know, that’s splendid,” the 
Armstrong remarked. “I can run nicely 
on two of my three Jaguars, but I faney 
I’d wobble about a bit on one.” 

“Well, there’s a lot of you to lift,” the 
Stout said, looking him over. “Gosh, 
you must be fifteen feet high and a hur- 
dred feet span. What do you weigh?” 

“Nine tons, loaded,” said the Arm- 
strong, “and I’m nineteen feet from 
wheels to top. Only ninety feet span, 
though.” 

“Which is plenty,” said the Stout. “I 
feel like a flea beside you.” 

“Size,” said the big fellow, modestly, 
“isn’t everything.” 

“T’ll say it isn’t,” spoke up the Sikor- 
sky, as it rolled up near the others. 
“You and I, sir,” he dipped his nose 
courteously toward the Armstrong, “be- 
long in the bus class. Safe, sane, steady, 
dependable—that’s us. Or you might 
call us Percherons of the air, plugging 
along unromantically with a good big 
load and landing it safe. But—see that 
speck?” 

He flipped an aileron to indicate diree- 
tion. Far in the distance a tiny black 
speck stood against the sun. 

“There's your real thoroughbred,” the 
Sikorsky exclaimed. “Only twenty-two 
feet span—but he rips the sky apart at 
250 miles an hour. Every time I see him 
I feel like an inch-worm beside a gnat. 

“Who is he?” asked the Stout. “And 
how can you tell who he is at this dis- 
tance?” 

“He's the Curtiss racer,” said the Sr 
korsky, “and I can tell him when I can't 
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see him at all by the sound of that 600 | 


horsepower engine of his.” 
Searcely had he finished talking be- 


fore the little plane was circling the field, | 
had landed—at seventy-five miles an 


hour—and taxied up to the group. 


The pilot climbed out as the machine | 
came to a stop and the mechanics took | 


charge. 

“Break any records today?” asked the 
Sikorsky. 

The little plane, with lines modelled on 
those of a gliding gull, waggled his pro- 
peller back and forth in negation. 

“Sure was off my stride today,” he 
said. “Bum gas or something. Couldn’t 
seem to hit over two forty. Guess I need 
an overhaul. Can’t go limping around at 
a snail’s pace like that with my small 
wing-spread.” 

He said it in all seriousness and with 
no suspicion of boasting, but the Stout, 
who could do a hundred and sixteen at 
a stretch, couldn’t help saying: 

“Only two-forty, eh? Well, that is 
crawling. I guess it’s the bone-yard for 
you, all right. Here’s the old world doing 
a thousand miles an hour ard you can’t 
even keep up with it. S’awful.” 

“But I say,” put in the Armstrong, 
“that’s really pretty fast, you know. I 
mean to say it’s four miles a minute.” 

“When you've been over here a little 
longer,” said the Ryan, “you'll learn 
what we Americans mean by ‘kidding.’ 

“Our friend from Detroit was just 
spoofing with our racing lad, here.” 

“Oh, I see. Yes, quite. Of course,” 
said the Armstrong, “but four miles a 
minute—that’s really going, you know.” 

“Speed is all I’m built for,” said the 
Curtiss. “And it’s about all I’m good 
for. I can only carry gas enough for 
two hundred and twenty-five miles. So 
when I don’t get my top speed I feel as 
if I had to apologize to somebody. 
What practical use is a racer, anyhow?” 


Aerial Laboratory 


“T CAN tell you,” said the Ryan. “You 
and all the rest of the speed ships are 

laboratory ships. You test out engines, 
and wing shapes, and lines, and every- 
thing like that for the rest of us. If it 
wasn't for you and the little fellows that 
fought in the war, we’d still think sixty 
miles an hour was speed and that a hun- 
dred miles was distance. You're the 
birds that taught us how—and will keep 
on teaching us how.” 
_ A brand new Boeing mail-plane warm- 
Ing Up anxiously inquired, “Will any of 
you fellows tell me how I’m going to 
make a landing in the dark?” 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
Stout. 

The Boeing named his destination. 
Oh, that’s all right,” said the Stout, 
they’ve got everything on that field. 
Control tower, landing lights—j’ever see 
em, just like a big plane heading into 
the wind outlined on the ground. And 
they've got two ground lights you can 
see for forty miles—unless there’s a fog. 
If there’s a fog the neon lights will guide 
you unless it’s thick as pea-soup. Didn’t 

























(Above) Hyatt Line 

Shaft Roller Bear- 

ing. . made split for 
easy installation. 


(At Right) New 
Series Hyatt Roller 
Bearing for general 
application. Note 
the hollow, spiral 
rollers — a distinc- 
tive Hyatt feature. 


Enemies of Friction 


... friends of Power! 


BETTER products every year.... 
better markets in which to sell 
them .... but better products and 
better markets are of no avail unless 
profits are retained. 


Production must be swift ... con- 
sumption of power must be constant 
.... material handling equipment 
must be free-running. Human and 
mechanical energymust beconserved. 


In the wasteless transmission of 
power and in the effortless handling 
of materials by hand or by motor, 
Hyatt Roller Bearings play an essen- 
tial part. 


Practically every production 
operation can be rendered more 
profit-saving by these enemies of 
friction .... these friends of power. 


Hyatt engineers will be glad to 


explain. 
HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 
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: typewriters and 
Remington supplies are fa- 
vorably known everywhere. Over 
five million Standard, Portable, 
Noiseless, and Electric Remington 
typewriters have been built and sold 
Remington Bookkeeping machines 
are unsurpassed. The name Reming- 
ton truly means “A Machine for 
Every Purpose.” 


K d Visible record-keeping 

araex _. . : 
systems bring buried 

facts to light, constantly ready for 

profitable use. Kardex Sales records, 

Stock records, Credit records, Pur- 

chase records can be found wherever 

, . 


business is conducted iin Ssav- 
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We PLAN... 


WE plan, and you profit from our planning 

because Remington Rand products and 
plans help you to increase sales, to speed up pro- 
duction, to buy properly and sell right. Reming- 


ton Rand plans help you to cut costs and reduce overhead, 
in fact, to do at all times the things that bring added profit 
«++ Profit follows the proper planning of office and admin- 


f 


Aimy 






istrative routine. Yet many do not realize the vital part 
that equipment and plans for its use play in every busi- 
ness. Whether you operate a small business from which 
you take all the profit, or whether you are a responsible 
officer in a large corporation, this consolidation of office 
appliance leaders can mean much to you and your profits 
«++ Telephone your local Remington Rand office or write 
to us direct. Tell us where your present routine is unsatis- 
factory or where the information regarding certain phases 
of your business is incomplete or too costly. Tell us where 
present equipment is not meeting today’s needs and giving 
you full return on your investment, or let us survey and 
report our findings. We will produce for you the plan you 
need «+. Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 374 


Broadway, New York City. Branches in all principal cities. 
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ing. profit assuring Kardex systems 
have been developed for every busi- 
ness purpose. 


Safe-Cabinets 2*¢.42!ly pro- 


viding secure 
protection for more of the vital rec- 
ords of business. Safe-Files, Safe- 
Desks, Safe-Cabinet Vault Doors, 
and the famous Safe-Cabinets them- 
selves are thoroughly tested, and 
their standards of performance are 
demonstrated before they are sold. 


ten-key scientifically ar- 
Dalton ranged keyboard ma. 


chines are made for every figure 
problem, from the simplest addition 
to the most complicated bookkeep- 


-—< 


ing. Daltons are built for speed, for 
touch method operation. They are 
famous for their dependability. And 
Dalton service is everywhere. 

. punched card account- 
Pow ers ing and tabulating 
equipment handles statistical work 
and numerical tabulations with un- 
believable speed and accuracy. For 
Pay Roll Records, for Sales Analyses, 
Powers prepares a printed sheet com- 
plete in every detail as to names; 
words and numbers. Every problem 
of general accounting can now be 
handled by Powers. 


. : filing sys- 
LibraryBureau me Gling 


equipment, filing supplies, filing cab- 





inets have been the standard for 
almost three generations. For 
furnishing of a simple alphabet st 
of guides, or for the installation of 
a complete filing department Libray 
bureau is at your service. 


'se- leaf 

Baker- Vawter binds 
record s* 

Kalamazoo va 


available for every type of f 
whether intensely active 2 
daily business routine or bound as! 
finished history of business ai” 
ties. Quality, Durability, Beauty 
the outstanding attributes of 
loose-leaf products. 


When writing to Remxnerox B® 
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Rust-Pro 


Because 


PARKERIZED 


" HIS is an easy job! I won- 

der why more manufac- 
turers do not rust-proof their 
iron and steel parts!” 


Many manufacturers who do 
use these metalsare “listening” 
to the demand of a more exact- 
ing buying public. They are 
taking advantage of the op- 
portunity to rust-proof all ex- 
posed iron and steel parts by 
Parkerizing, thus creating an 
added sales appeal and in- 
creased good will of the users. 


The base of Parkerizing is PARCO 
POWDER, a dry chemical which, added 
to a tank of boiling water, forms a rust- 
proofing bath into which the metal 
parts are immersed. 

Our engineers and chemists are quali- 
fied to advise you concerning the use 
of the Parker Process as applied to your 
individual requirements. 


Parkerizing jobbing service plants are located 
in twenty-three industrial centers. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 


2179 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, U. S. A. 





Send me, without obligation, your monthly 
THE PARKERIZER and vour book PARKER 
RUST-PROOFING PROCESS. 


Name 


Add ress 
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you ever do any flying during nighttime.” 

“No, sir,” said the new plane. “I—TI 
never had any but test flights, you see.” 

“Don’t you worry any, son,” the Si- 
korsky put in, “you’ve got plenty of 
members of your family in the mail ser- 
vice, and I haven’t heard of any of ‘em 
crashing yet. Besides, no pilot steps into 
a plane from this field until he’s had 
1,500 flying hours’ experience. And 
you’ve been inspected to the last wire.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the Boeing, 
gratefully. “It is my first regular mail- 
flight. I’m carrying a thousand pounds 
of registered stuff and I suppose I’m 
naturally a little nervous.” 


Never Mind the Mountains 


“4% 7OU should worry,” said the Stout— 
“vou've got a range of seven hun- 

dred miles and you're only going two 
hundred and fifty. Even if you run into 
heavy fog you could pretty near cruise 
all night. Oh, by the way—you're going 
over a few mountains. Don’t let them 
bother you. They’re only eight thou- 
sand feet and you’ve got a fifteen thou- 
sand foot ceiling. Keep well up and 
don’t mind a few bumps—it’s always 
bumpy over mountains. Good air, kid.” 
Thus reassured, the Boeing took off 


c 
: 
| like a veteran, and the ships on the 


| Drome could hear him singing the happy 


ships’ song as clearly and eonfidently as 
if he’d done ten thousand miles: 


Howdy clouds-and howdy sky 
Up above the world so high. 


“T was worse than he was on my first 
flight,” said the Ryan monoplane. “So 
scared that my ribs were shaky and I 
couldn’t hold an aileron steady. The 
other ships at that Aerodrome weren't 
as nice as you were to a beginner, either. 
They talked crashes and nose dives and 
side slips and stalling and everything 
that could happen to a plane. Gee, I 
was seared. 

“Seems funny now when I think of the 
miles I’ve gone myself—and of the fact 
that we air ships run a darn sight lower 
percentage of accidents than motor cars 
do.” 


Importance of Pilots 

. he the pilots chiefly, just the same,” 

said the big Armstrong. “If you'll 
pardon me for speaking of myself, you 
chaps, I just mean to say that I’m sup- 
posed to be almost fool-proof, you know. 
Three engines, every kind of automatic 
control, gyro compass and what not— 
but no pilot can step into my cockpit 
unless he has 2,000 flying hours to his 
credit. That’s how strict we are.” 

“Meaning that we’re careless, I sup- 
pose,” said the Stout, suddenly taking 
offense. ‘‘Well, let me tell you that any 
Yank pilot who steps into your cockpit 
is going to be just as good and a darn 
sight better than a cockney with ten 
thousand flying hours. 

“Who invented flying, anyhow—but 
Americans? Who flew the Atlantic first 
but—” 

“But two Englishmen named Alcock 


and Brown,” said the Ryan Monoplane, 
quietly. 

“Aw, they only flew from Newfound- 
land to Ireland,” growled the Stout 
“we're the guys who did the whole pond 
in one jump.” 

“Oh, I say,” said the Armstrong, “I’m 
awf'lly sorry, old chap; I didn’t mean 
to offend you. I wasn’t intending for 
an instant to make any comparisons—] 
was just illustrating how important the 
pilot is, still.” 

“And always will be,” the Ryan mono- 
plane said. “Keep your tail down, 
Stouty. There’s glory enough for all, 
American, English—” 

“Just the same We flew clear across 
the Atlantic first,” insisted the Stout. 

“Where, may I ask,” said the Ryan, 
for the first time dropping his cheerful, 
genial tone and speaking with a rasp, 
“where do you get that ‘WE’ stuff? 
You never flew the pond.” 

“By the way you talk,” said the Stout, 
“T suppose you're a trans-atlantic taxi!” 

“T’ve been across,” said the Ryan, “as 
I told you.” 

“Oh, I can tell that,” said the Stout, 
“vou’re so darn broadminded. What 
ship did you go on?” 

The Ryan didn’t answer, for his tall 
blonde pilot came out of the hangar 
with several other pilots. He shook 
hands with everybody, his rather sombre 
face breaking into a smile that was like 
sudden sunshine. 


The Plane With the Mask 


“6° long, boys,” he said. “Nice to see 
7 you all again without a mob around 
—and no speeches! Wish I could do this 
oftener. But I’ve got to get back to the 
grind now. 

“Guess we'll have to uncover the old 
insignia again. Ask the ground crew 
to wash off the mask, will vou?” 

While the ground crew were busy 
with sponge and pail washing off the 
calcimine that had covered the Ryan’s 
insignia, the pilot climbed into his seat. 

The propellers whirred. Presently the 
wings and fuselage were cleared of their 
temporary paint. 

The pilot waved his hand. 

“So long, fellows,” he said again. “See 
you somewhere or other.” 

“So long, Slim! Goodbye, Slim! So 
long, Lindy!” chorused the pilots as the 
Ryan taxied away. And the Stout 
plane ‘almost did a nose dive right off 
his landing gear as he saw the legend 
on the departing ship’s fuselage and 
wings, Spirit oF Sr. Lovts. 

“Oh, I say,” rumbled the Armstrong, 
shaking all over as the hugeness of the 
joke dawned on him. “Oh, I say—that’s 
perfect! I mean to say quite perfeet, 
really.” 

“Sure it’s perfect,” said the Stout, re- 
covering its aplomb, and cocking an 
aileron rakishly toward the Armstrong. 
“Sure it’s perfect. Nobody but am 
American ship could pull anything 4% 
perfect as that. That’s us, bo, that’s us 
—100 per cent American, 100 per cent 
perfect.” 
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ine, ; ; . 
nd- Is Thrift Still a Virtue? 
out, (Continued from page 31) 
ond ie 
are no mechanical inventions. Some 
I'm light may be thrown on this question by | 
ean considering what rich men did with their | 
for wealth, or what forms it took, in times 
we when mechanical inventions were few. | 
the The oriental prince, with his" vast | 
riches, is rich merely in articles of per- | 
yno- sonal luxury or adornment, not in fac- | 
wn tories, machines and productive equip- | ’ 
all. ment. Readers of the Arabian Nights ( ¢ 
remember that Sinbad the Sailor be- at f 
ross came a very rich man. But even the Y ¢ ¢ » 
fervid imagination of the East could not 41 Cy 
yan, picture him as the owner of shops, fac- if 4 ae 
rful, tories, railroads and other agencies of tb 
asp, production. His riches consisted. almost ¢ ¢ 
uff? entirely of consumers’ goods, jewelry, 
precious metals, precious stones, rich q 
out, fabrics and other articles of personal 
xi!” adornment—in short, | in consumers | i 
Mag rather than in producers’ goods. if 
: Changing Forms of Wealth t 
se Western countries, before the rise ae 
of mechanical inventions, land was the . 
tall most important form of durable wealth, a 
ngar and the wealthy classes were in the main } 
hook land owners. Next in importance came 
nbre ships and merchandise, but even ships 
like were mechanical inventions and the only 
kind of merchandise that embodied great 
riches were articles of consumption which 
combined large value in small bulk. The 
0 see mechanical inventor has changed all this. 
ound If you make an inventory of the 
y this wealth of any rich man of today, you 
5 the will find that it consists mainly of pro- men | 
ducers’ goods or securities which are Apartment Building, 400 Park Ave., New York City. Built of Indiana Limestone. 
oa merely evidences of ownership in such Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 
crew goods. With the exception of land, his 
property is the product of mechanical 
busy invention. A I D I ‘i I A 
F the To show, on the other hand, the de- | D D N G S N = lO N 
van’s pendence of the inventor on the investor, | 
‘seat. we need only to consider what an in- 
y the ventor could do with his invention if - () P A R K AV E N U E 
‘their there were no investors; that is, if no | 
one were willing to pay the cost of mak- | 
ing it and willing then to wait for it to | HE finest apartment buildings in As apartment-house operators 
“See repay that cost through its own produc- | New York City are being built everywhere become better acquaint- 
twity. If the inventor were able to do of Indiana Limestone. This beauti' ed with the advantages of Indiana 
1 So that for himself, he would be his own d : S 
is the capitalist-investor. He would own the | ful, light-colored natural stone gives Limestone facing, there will be more 
Stout machines and devices which he himself | these buildings an atmosphere of of these buildings in other cities 
ht off mvented, and would get for himself distinction which returns immediate Thanks to new production methods 
egend Whatever income they could produce. | dividends to the owners. Tenants Indiana Limestone is moderate in 
and That would make him a capitalist. | ea a Dials walle cok: Oe wie 4 
If he were not able to pay the cost of | are easier to get. Furthermore, walls cost. 7e will gladly send you ar 
trong, manufacturing his own invention, he | faced with Indiana Limestone need _ illustrated booklet showing various 
of the would have to find someone else who | no costly upkeep. Bankers and mort- types of Indiana Limestone build- 
that’s = 4 op If he could not do it him- | gage firms regard the permanency of ings. Or, a special booklet showing 
orfect, ‘i tr the pidge edness oon cgae Indiana Limestone with favor. Thus residences. Address Box 740, Ser- 
it, Te- he useless, builders often secure better terms vice Bureau, Indiana Limestone 
ig an Any movement for the increase of in- when they use Indiana Limestone. Company, Bedford, Indiana. 
trong. vestible capital, whether it be a thrift | 
it an campaign, or a campaign for the safe- | 
ng as guarding of small investors, tends to | ¥ 
.t’s Us expand the market for the products of | & 
r cent the inventor. Conversely, any move- | J [ 
ment for the discouragement of thrift + a 
and investing, automatically contracts | General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
When writing to Inptana Limestone Company please mention Nation's Business 
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customer contacts 


FOR with Lamson Pneumatic Carriers active files, constantly referred 





to, are relegated to the cellar, attic or now unused sections. 


Picture the modern Public Service Office. Imagine a small island counter 
handling the activities of a city . . . It does. 


For any attendant efficiently serves any customer . . . with Lamson 
Pneumatic Tubes he is in constant communication with ledger clerks, 
cashier, contract, meter, repair and construction departments. ‘Messages 
and money, questions and answers fly back and forth . . . silently. There 
is a written record of every transaction, yet valuable first-floor space that 
would otherwise have housed bookkeepers and clerks is devoted to 
merchandise display. 


But the use of Lamson Pneumatic Tubes is not confined to utilities. In 
every institution, commercial or industrial, requiring communication 
between departments, in every business where there is a constant refer- 
ence to records, activity is speeded by continuous delivery of messages. 
The ground floor is reserved for customers. 


LASTS Saves Let us send you our booklet telling what 


Public Utilities these Winged Messengers will do for your 
Manufacturers business. 
Mail Order Houses 
Railroad Terminals THE LAMSON COMPANY 
Retail Stores 
Insurance Companies 3000 James Street, 
Steel Mills Syracuse, N. Y. 
Banks 
General Offices 
Automobile Agencies SV 2 
Newspapers and y \ 4 
Publishers AX 
Wholesalers Sy 


— ~ LAMSON 
es PNEUMATIC TUBES 


And Will Serve You 


co-ordinate the departmental interchange 


of papers, files and packets 





please mention Nation's Business 
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that market. The conclusion is foreed 
upon us, therefore, that so long ag jn- 
terest is paid, it is a symptom that more 
capital ean be used. 

It is also a symptom that the jp. 
ventors are busy enough to show peo- 
ple new ways of investing all the capital 
they are willing to accumulate. It jg 
only when the rate of accumulation and 
investment is so great that the inventors 
cannot keep up, that long-time interest 
rates tend to fall. It is only when ip- 


| ventors are so active and so capable as 


to more than keep pace with the rate of 
accumulation that long-time interest 
rates in the modern sense tend to rise, 
[It should be understood, of course, that 
I am now speaking of rates of return on 
long-time investments, not on call loans.] 


Thrift Helps Stabilize 


NOTHER fact of great importance in 
these days is the stabilizing effect of 
thrift when practiced by millions of peo- 
ple. A physical illustration may help to 
make this clear. In a country of un- 
even rainfall, it is the general practice 
to store up water during periods of 
heavy rainfall and use it for irrigation 
during periods of drouth. This tends to 
stabilize agriculture by distributing mois- 
ture more evenly. Similarly the spend- 
ing of money may proceed more evenly 
if people generally form the habit of 
saving a little when they have money. 
When unemployment or some other stop- 
page of income occurs, they need not 
stop spending money altogether. 
Where this is the general habit there 


| is a more uniform expenditure of money, 


business is stabilized, and there are fewer 
periods of unemployment to provide 
against. By preparing for a rainy day, 
the rainy day is prevented from coming. 
This is true even if saving merely takes 
the form of hoarding during times of 
prosperity and spending a part of the 
hoard in times of depression. 

When saving takes the form of invest- 
ment, either directly or through the me- 
dium of savings banks and other thrift 
agencies, it works even more beneficially. 
Not only does it put a drag on a boom 
by preventing the expenditure of the 
entire income of the masses for con- 
sumers’ goods; it also tends to imerease 
the production of productive equipment. 

If savings increase when every one 1s 
prosperous, it prevents the overstimu- 
lation of business which would happen if 
every one spent his increased income for 
consumers’ goods; it also reduces profits 
by bringing new competitors into the 
field. When a depression shows signs of 
coming, not only do savings stop, but 
people begin with drawing their umll- 
vested funds from the field of invest- 
ment. This reduces competition in that 
field. They begin spending these funds 
for consumers’ goods, thus making more 


| business for the existing industries than 
| there would be if the people had no sav- 


ings to spend. In short, universal thrilt 
would tend so to stabilize business 4 
practically to eliminate all these altera- 


| tions of booms and depressions. 
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tal for that period since 1922. The de- 
erease seems to be all with the so-called 
merchant furnaces because steel ingot 
output was expected to be fully equal to 
a year ago. 


Rubber 


OLLOWING the break in crude rub- 

ber from 41 cents on January 1 to 
98 cents early in March, a slight rally of 
about two cents occurred in mid-March, 
but with the announcement in early 
April of the ending in November of the 
Stevenson plan for restriction, the price 
broke to 2014 cents, which was just half 
that ruling on January 1 and in early 
April of last year. 


Chain Stores— Mail Orders 


ETAIL trade measures in March 

were about in line with those of the 
previous month except that chain store 
sales showed a slightly larger gain, while 
mail order houses showed a _ reduction 
from the January and February percent- 
ages of increases. Explanation of this 
lies in the fact that mail order sales in 
January and February of last year 
showed decreases from like periods of 
1926, whereas there was a gain show in 
March, 1927, over 1926. Chain store 
sales for March, this year, gained by 
18.6 per cent, mail order sales by 1.5 
per cent, and the two combined in- 
ereased 11.8 per cent. A year ago chain 
stores gained 12.3 per cent, mail order 
houses increased 2.1 per cent, and the 
two combined advanced 7.8 per cent. 
For the first quarter of this year the 
chain stores gained by 14.5 per cent, 
mail order sales by 5.4 per cent, and the 
two combined increased by 10.9 per cent. 


Employment 


HE absence of any definite figures of 
industrial employment except in the 
factories and on the railways has made 


it impossible to fix even approximately | 


the number of idle in the country. 
Meanwhile estimates multiply. Secre- 
tary Davis reports a decrease of 1,874,- 
050 from 1925. The Labor Bureau, Inc., 
places the total at 5,796,920. Senator 
Shipstead advances 8,331,000 as the 
probable figure. In basing his estimate 
on employment in 1925, the Secretary 
of Labor has departed from the base 
year 1923 selected by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. The National Association 
of Manufacturers reports that 1078 of 
ts members were employing 663,000 
Workers, 1.24 per cent more than last 
year. Secretary Davis, discussing, early 
In April, some causes of unemployment 
Im addition to the installation of machin- 
ery, which he has frequently stressed in 
the past, said 200,000 emigrants arrived 
from abroad each year, 250,000 left the 
farms for the city and in addition 2,000,- 

girls and boys reached employment 
age. 





Mr. Secretary of Commerce; 
is the answer 
of one industry 


No. 4 of a series inspired by the report of Secretary 
Hoover's Commitiee on Elimination of Waste 


| / 
Here, / 








STRIKING A BALANCE 


N making the nation’s telephones at Western 

Electric, the scales of productive capacity and 
demand are balanced to a degree rare in industry. 
This favorable condition is possible because 
Western Electric provides substantially all the 
equipment used by the Bell System. 

That great organization, planning its develop- 
ment well into the future, lays down a schedule of 
its needs fully a year in advance. As a result man- 
ufacturing units function the year ’round at a pace 
closely predetermined. There is no expensive sea- 
sonal ‘‘rush’’ at one period, to be followed later 
by an equally costly period of idle equipment. 
There is no unnecessary storage of raw material 
against unexpected demand. There is no wasteful, 
over-night ‘‘breaking-in”’ of labor to sudden, un- 
accustomed tasks. 

On the other hand, men, machines and materials 
are assigned and co-ordinated to meet known de- 
mand, employment is stabilized, and costs are 
maintained at aminimum. This is equally true of 
every ramification of this company’s three-fold re- 
sponsibility to the Bell System—in manufacturing, 
purchasing, distributing. Western Electric men 
are keeping the scales balanced. 


Western Elecfric 


Purchasers.. Manufacturers.. Distributors 
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FOR THE 

BELL SYSTEM 
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The cost of crude 
fuel in industry 
goes far beyond its 
original purchase 
price. Unloading, 
storage, ash remov- 
al, spoilage, insur- 
ance, tied-up cap- 
ital—all represent 
extra costs you 
can’t overlook. 


When you use gas 
you eliminate these 
extra and sizable 
charges — out go 
the scavengers of 
waste and spoilage. 


You have a fuel 
that affords you the 
most modernized 
type of fuel service. 
It is delivered to 
your burners in 
any desired quan- 
tity instantly — its 
uniform quality 
and ease of control 
bring efficiency to 
your operations 
and profit to your 
ledgers. 

Get the facts about 

gas for industrial 

use. Your local gas 


company can tell 
you, or write to 


American 


Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


\ 
\ 
\ 
x, 





YOU CAN DO IT 
BETTER WITH GAS 
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Seiberling—A Story of Friendship 


(Continued from page 23) 

ends. A slow starter, maybe. He was 39 
vears old when he walked into a hotel 
in Chicago, in June, 1898, and there met 
the secretary of a little strawboard com- 
pany of Akron. An accident. Call: it 
luck. He owned a little stock in the 
company. Just enough to worry about, 
for a merger of strawboard companies 
had closed the plant and insurance and 
interest and watchmen were eating its 
head off. Of course, the secretary was 
an Akron man and of course Seiberling 
might have talked with him at home, 
but men are more free in the upholstered 
loneliness of a hotel lobby. 

“Just the man I want to see. Help 
me sell the plant.” 

Seiberling did not have $100 in the 
world, but he bought the $150,000 plant 
for $13,500, of which $3,500 was to be 
cash on the nail. The following day he 
raised the money among his friends in 
Akron. He planned to use the straw- 
board machinery, but he met a friend: 

“Go into the rubber business, Frank,” 
said the friend. “It is alive.” 


Into Business Ex Tempore 


T SIX o'clock the next morning he 
was in the rubber business. He 
knew nothing of it, but he was a good 
mechanic and he knew he could work 
hard. For years it was his habit to be at 
the factory doors at half past six o’clock 
each morning, watching the men come in 
to work. He had $1,500 left of the $45.- 
000 cash he had raised when the tire- 
making machinery was in place. On De- 
cember 23, 1898, six months from the 
day he bought the factory, he turned 
out his first 100 pounds of rubber. 

On December 24, 1898, the Federal 
courts validated the tire-making pat- 
ents of the Grant svstem. The Consoli- 
dated Rubber Company threatened to 
pursue infringers. 

On December 25 he was in Spring- 
field, Ohio, bidding for a license to make 
tires under the Grant patents. 

He got it, but he got too muca along 
with it. He contracted with a company 
to take his entire output. He was a 
young man then, and trustful, and he 
turned over his salesman to the con- 
tractors. By and by they owed him 
$57,000 and he could get no settlement. 
He had no market left and no selling 
force. One dav he met his former sales- 
men 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“Thev’'re going to break you if they 
can,” said the salesman. “They will not 
pay. 

At eight o’clock the next morning Sei- 
berling’s directors heard the story and 
turned pale. 

“We'll quit,” they said. The double 
liability law was in force in Ohio then. 
Some of the directors faced ruin. Seiber- 
ling jeered: 

“Quit — shucks!” said he. 
fight!” 


“We'll 


“But we have no money.” 

“We've been running for three weeks 
without any money. We will keep on 
running without money. And we'll gelj 
to their customers, too.” 

He brought suit for the $57,000 and 
managed to keep his doors open. He 
met every payroll, too, and paid every 
bill. Just by an eyelash often. No dol- 
lar ever stayed in his office. It passed 
right through. 


At last the debtor company offered to _ 


compromise for $30,000. Then Seiberling 
showed the quality that has stayed with 
lim for fifty years. 

“No compromise,” 
cent or more fight.” 

“You're a fool, Frank!” shouted his 
lawyer. Everyone compromises. That's 
the way people do business. “You're 
lucky to get half.” 

“T'll get it all. They have abused me. 
Said my tires were not good. I’ll make 
‘em pay every cent.” And they did. 

A tale of years must be compressed 
into a few sentences. In 1901 he formed 
the first pool of tire manufacturers. 
Pools were legal then. He invented his 
straight side tire with a detachable rim, 
which revolutionized the tire business, 
In 1903 he was prosperous and busy and 
was engaged in forming another pool, to 
eliminate some of the abuses which 
threatened to wreck the industry, when 
he received a telephone message: 

“Come to New York. Tomorrow.” 

He had taken a well-to-do man into 
his company to facilitate securing the 
credit he increasingly needed. At New 
York his financial mainstay was pale and 
haggard. He had over-extended his per- 
sonal commitments and his lawyer had 
advised him to disappear. It would be 
easier to untangle the knot if he were 
not on hand to tangle it up again. Sei- 
herling could not believe his ears. 


said he. “Every 


Stay to Meet Trouble 
“W HAT ? Run away from trouble? 


Never! Stay and meet your cred- 
itors. You will find they will all be 
reasonable and fair.” 

But the unfortunate—he was no more 
than unfortunate—took his lawyer’s ad- 
vice. There was but one way in which 
Seiberling could find the money for his 
company’s debts and that was by selling 
the company. He knew the U. 8. Rub- 
her Company of Springfield was the only 
possible purchaser. He called Charley 
Butler on the telephone at Detroit. They 
were business rivals but they were 
friends. 

“T want you to go with me to see 
Charles R. Dale.” 

Dale was the head of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company. A stalwart, hearty, rugged 
man who was a good friend and a stout 
enemy. They found Dale on the sun- 
deck of the steamer Northwest at Cleve- 
land, on his way to Detroit. Dale did 
not want Seiberling’s concern, but he did 
want Seiberling. He offered to jump his 
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1000” increase 


He keeps up with 


it easily - Now 





Talbot T. Speer 


President and General Mana- 
ger of The Baltimore Salesbook 
Company. Since 1922, under 
his direction, the business has 
grown from one office to six- 
teen offices; from a handful of 





Flew can any man keep up witha 
business which grows nearly 1,000 
per cent in five years? 

“Two yeats ago we added this new 
daylight factory,’’ said Mr. Speer, 
“yet we now must double our plant 
and equipment to keep up with the 
demand for department-store sales- 
books, bank deposit books, manifold 
books, and the like. 

“Four years ago we put in Dicta- 
phones. They immediately reduced 
the pressure of work for all of our ex- 
ecutives; and have helped our general 
progress. 


“You've no idea what a great con- 
venience The Dictaphone is to me, 
personally. It saves my time. I don’t 
have to wait an instant when plans 
and ideas come to me. I don’t have 
to suit the time or convenience of 


anybody, because my Dictaphone is 


customers to 30,000. 








always right here 
on the job. 

““No secretary 
or stenographer 


wastes her time tak- 








ing notes in short- 

hand. This waste, multiplied by many 
stenographers, would cost thousands 
in a year. The Dictaphone is used 
by everybody; shorthand by nobody, 
ever. 

“Up to 1923, Miss Hoffman took 
all my work in shorthand. She is 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Com- 
pany and also has charge of the 
Credit Department. She would not 
have been able to hold these positions 
if she had not discarded her short- 
hand. Her efficiency is at least double 
what it was before we adopted the 


Dictaphone system.”’ 





Josephine P. Hoffman 


Secretary to Mr. Speer; also is Head of 
the Credit Department and Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Company. Miss 
Hoffman occupies the highest position 
held by any woman in the organization, 


FREE BOOK 
4 


of portrait-interviews 


USE COUPON for 
either this book, Execu- 
tives Say, or similar book, 


\ Secretaries Say. 





Dictaphone Sales Corp., Graybar Bldg., New York City 
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DICTATE TU 


TAE DIC TAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


When writing to Tre 


TAPHONE Sates C 





(0 You may tell your nearest office to let me try the New Model 10 without obligation. 


} I want to read what leading executives or secretaries said, when interviewed, about 


ncreasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me a FREEcopy of your book. 
Name 


Address. 





For Canadian inqusries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronte, Canada 
Wor /d-wsde organszation— Lendon, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc 
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Investigate 
This City of } 
Amazing Growth. 


RARE COMBINATION of industrial 
advantages has kept Roanoke growing 
im nigh-gear ever since 1880, when the popu- 
lation jumped from 669 to 5,000 in four years. 
Six years later it reached 16,000. Today, its 
community population tops the 80,000 mark! 

What unusual advantages could cause 
such amazing growth? 

Why is the world’s largest artificial silk 
mill located in Roanoke? 

Why is Roanoke now the location of 111 
different industries —with many plants the 
largest of their kind in the South? 

Why has Roanoke become a favorite dis- 
tributing center of some of the country’s 
leading manufacturers? 

Evidently gold has been discovered in 
Roanoke—not in the ground, but in the 
unique natural advantages of this strategi- 
cally located southern city. 

Send for the “ROANOKE BRIEF.”’ It 
tells why growth there is a habit—and what 
astonishing advantages Roanoke offers to 
those contemplating new plant locations, 
branch warehouses, etc. A just-completed 
expert Industrial Survey further permits us 
to provide most accurate and detailed in- 
dustrial data. 

Write on your business letter-head today 
for this important information. 


Chamber of Commerce 
207 Jerrerson STREET 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


a 





Most Interesting Motorland 
in America 


Who has not heard of the many 
charms of Old Virginia? — a land 
famous for its historic shrines, beauti- 
ful mountain scenery and boundless 
hospitality! Now fine modern high- 
ways make this scenic wonderland a 
mecca for the motorist. Come this 
spring. Write for noted free tour 
booklet —‘‘The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and 
the Shenandoah.”’ 


Camper or CoMMERCE 


ROANOKE 





VIRGINIA 


| anese silk failures had started. 
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$3,000 salary to $20,000 on a 
engage ment. 

“You cannot buy me,” 
“Not until my 
made safe.” 

Dale bought the company to get Sei- 
berling, but it was understood the sale 
should not go through if Seiberling could 
find a way out. A decent kind of friend- 
ship, that. Next day he gathered his di- 
rectors. The company had $35,000 in 
bank and owed $300,000. For the sec- 
ond time he saw men turn pale. Then 
he showed his contract with Dale. 

“But,” he said, “I’m not going to sell 
this company. I’m going to save it.” 

He started three men in three direc- 
tions to see the creditors and took the 
fourth himself. In 18 months he had his 
company free and clear again. Some- 
times shyster lawyers found weak-backed 
‘reditors and persuaded them 
to bring suit, but the file 


five-year 


said Seiberling. 
stockholders have been 


ing,” Seiberling says. 
take the responsibility.” 

But he didn’t. W. C. Durant, then 
with the General Motors company, and 
Henry Ford were his chief customers, 
“We depend on you to keep us in tires.” 
He was compelled to make commitments 
far ahead for the material he needed 
Raw rubber spends four months afloat 
from Singapore. Then Durant cut short 
his orders. One day Henry Ford walked 
into Seiberling’s office for the first time, 
with five or six of his men. 


“All my fault, ] 


“Cut Your Prices” 


| HAVE just lowered prices on my 
Model T,” said he. “We are selling 
them now for $17 less than it costs to 
make them. 
“You must help us out. Cut your 
prices if our doors are to stay open.” 
“But we cannot—it would 
ruin us—” 





rooms of the two available 
courts were locked against 
them by friendly clerks until 
Seiberling had time to find 
and fix the complainants. 
More friendship, you'll note. 
He has never lacked for 
friends. 

There were level years of 
prosperity. Seiberling’s Goodyear com- 
pany had become the greatest tire-mak- 
ing company in the world. It still 
He could—and on occasion did—do 
everything that is done in a tire-making 
plant, from putting on the beading to 
borrowing money in a bank. In 1919 he 
was sixty years old and going strong. If 
it is of any interest to learn how a sixty- 
year-old man keeps himself in race horse 
trim, listen to what he says: 

“T eat a good breakfast and no lunch. 
Not much meat. Plenty of vegetables. 
That’s all.” 

When Business Boomed 
MERICAN manufacturers had car- 
44% ried light stocks of goods during the 
latter months of the war, for everyone 
anticipated a slump when the fighting 


ended. Business increased instead, after a 
slight reaction. By 1919 prosperity was 
at its peak. The Goodyear company 


turned out that vear $168,000,000 worth 
of tires on which it profited $23,000,000. 
No one listened to the prophets of doom. 
No manufacturer could fill his orders. 
Seiberling was running cotton through 
from Connecticut mills to the Akron fac- 
tory in 18 hours by truck. The shift 
drivers slept in hammocks in the truck 
tops. Railroads needed seven days for 
the same haul. Once the great factory 
was within two and one-half hours of 
closing for lack of material. 

Turn to the page of 1920. The Jap- 
The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had begun to tighten 
eredit. Banks were closing their doors. 
The signs of trouble ahead are apparent 
now, but not so easily seen then 
by manufacturers whose customers were 
clamoring for more. 

“T should have 


to be 


seen what was com- 





“You must.” 

The expedient was desper- 
ate but useless. Ford’s check 
had always come on the 
seventeenth of the month, 
Sometimes for a_ million, 
sometimes for a million and 
a half dollars. Seiberling de- 
pended on it. On this De- 
cember 17 Ford sent 90-day acceptances 
instead. Seiberling’s men raved: 

“We'll do this,” they shouted, “and 
that. We'll make him pay——” 

“Nonsense,” said “F. A.” “Henry did 
not do this because he wanted to. He 
did it because he had to. We'll help him 
all we can.” 

Ford took up his acceptances in 40 
days, but the country was getting to- 
ward panic. On December 30 Ford shut 
down for a month. Seiberling borrowed 
$18,000,000 on 90 days for the Goodyear 
company, but in the end the company 
had to go through a reorganization. 

“There was no receivership,” he says, 
proudly. “We paid our bills. But it 
was the most severe reorganization ever 
put through Wall Street.” 

An odd note here. Seiberling believes 
the Eastern bankers had determined to 
crush him because he would not tum 
over his comaiig a interest in the Good- 
year company, but he does not suggest 
that their motives were sordid. They 
were not simply trying to make more 
money. They wanted power. They 
wanted to be alone in control. They 
were ruthless, as he sees them, but not 
And not money-mad. But he 
was in their way. 

“Get out,” they said, “and get $15,- 
000,000. Stay in and go broke.” 

“T will not get And I will not 
break.” 

Friendship saved him. He created the 
Prudential Securities and Realty Com- 
pany to handle his affairs, for he was per 
sonally involved to the tune of $6,000,- 
000. The Prudential’s notes were 
tended and extended again, but the te 
covery did not come as soon as he had 
hoped. The end seemed in sight. Then 
he heard from Edgar B. Davis. It was 
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Polishing, as well as grinding, is an im- 
portant operation in the metal working 
industries. Tools and parts of machines 
and vehicles are polished with that product 
of the electric furnace known by the trade 
mark Alundum. 


Hundreds of tons of this electric furnace 
abrasive are employed in the manufacture 
of various brands of abrasive paper and 
cloth. 


Thousands of tons of Alundum Abrasive 
are used in the manufacture of grinding 
wheels—indispensable tools of industry. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Grinding Wheels 2 ; 
Grinding Machines as 

















Refractories~Floor 
and Stair Tiles 























YEARS 


of Continuous 
Performance! 


NE hundred and twelve) 
PEELLE Freight Elevator | 
Doors installed in the Bush Ter- | 
minal Buildings in 1907 are still | 
rendering constant service. 
Maintenance costs are negligible 
and many years of life are still | 
ahead. 





Today, numerous repeat orders 
have brought the number of | 
PEELLE Doors in the 13 Bush 
Terminal Buildings up to a total 


of 968. 


Elevator traffic in these buildings covers 
a wide variety of freighting require- 
ments—about 40°, being storage and 
60°, manufacturing. Unusual condi- 
tions fully and economically solved by 
the fool-proof operating mechanism | 
and enduring construction of PEELLE | 
Doors. 


Surveys for Executives 


Executives should send for the unbiased | 
C. A. Nielsen Survey of the Bush | 
Terminal Buildings. Data has been 
approved by construction engineer in 
charge. It may prove helpful. Write 
for it now. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory: Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Philadelphia 
and 30 other cities 


In Canada: Toronto and Hamilton, Ont. 


PEELLE 
DOORS 


“The Doorway of America’ a| 


anes Elevator Traffic” 
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| Davis who had interested him in raw 
| rubber originally. 


Then Davis made 
fortune in Sumatra, where his 16,000- 
acre plantation was the largest in the 
world. He came to Texas and tried the 
oil business. It was unkind. 

“Loan me $57,000,” he said to Seiber- 


ling. “I'll drill again. I know the oil is 
there.” He got the check. Then he got 
the oil. 


They have never been particularly in- 
timate, but they respect each other. A 
similar streak runs through the charac- 
ters of both men. They will not be “put 
upon,” as the old folks say. They resent 
injustice. Neither thinks of money ex- 
cept as the tangible evidence of success. 
For years Seiberling worked in millions 
salary of a cigar clerk. Davis 


ity. When Seiberling was in the last and 
deepest hole of all Davis wired him: 

“Meet me in St. Louis tomorrow.” 
When Seiberling met him he said: 

“Here is a check for $500,000. 
bye.” 

Davis returned to Texas that day. But 
his $500,000 was not enough. Then John 
N. Willys played his part. In 1908 he 
had been the largest single customer of 
the Goodyear company. One day he 
made his first call on Seiberling. 

“T had to come and tell you, 
said he. “I’m broke. 
l owe you $412. 000.” 

“T will renew for four months,” said 
Seiberling. “And then four. And then 
four more. Go see your other creditors 
and tell them I said so. No, wait. I'll 
give you a letter.” 

The next day Willys said, 

“T’ve seen them all, Frank. I'm all 
right now. They all play your hand.” 

When the Davis cash proved to be not 
quite enough Willys renewed an offer of 
help. He was just walking out of his 
hotel in New Orleans when Seiberling 
got him on the telephone from Akron: 

“T must have the $400,000 in Willys- 
” said he, 
‘by noon tomorrow, or I’m done.” 

A bit of luck there! Catching Willys 
at the door of his hotel. He did not 
know whether his securities were in To- 
ledo or New York, but he stayed on the 
wire until he found them. At ten o’clock 


Good 


Frank,” 
I’m done. And 


jubilantly: 


the next day they were in Seiberling’s 
hands and another corner had beep 
turned. Even yet the bankers were not 
satisfied and in the end Davis under. 
wrote the Prudential company’s notes 
for $5,300,000 and Seiberling was gafe 
A few months ago the transaction wag 
finally washed up, but Davis would take 
no interest and no reward. That’s the 
sort of a man he is. The thing that 
makes him more angry than any other 
thing is to see this story appear in print, 


He Never Speculated 


HROUGHOUT Seiberling’s story the 

dominant motive is that of creation 
and not cent per cent. He does not speak 
of his profits. He never bought or sold @ 
share of any stock for profit. Never spec. 
ulated. He saw Akron grow from a eity 
of 40,000 to one of 240,000, and some of 
that growth is due to him. He built 
1,200 houses for his workmen, complete 
with bath and furnace and good kitehen 
and open fireplaces. A good man could 
buy a house without a penny down. If 
he died an insurance policy saved the 
home for his widow. 

“That was worth doing,” 
satisfaction. 

He is frankly proud that he did not 
sell control of the Goodyear company 
when the smash came in 1920. Fifteen 
million dollars did not tempt him, al- 
though ruin was in the other end of the 
His friends stood by him, too, 
just as he stood by his stockholders— 
“oh, all but two or three and they didn't 
count’”—and when he asked for $500,000 
with which to create a new rubber com- 
pany, in the dark days when it seemed 
that his control of the Goodyear com- 
pany had been taken from him, “the 
home folks subscribed it almost over 
night.” One man he had never seen 
took $50,000 of the stock because Sei- 
berling had carried out his contracts with 
the cotton manufacturers in 1920 and 
saved the industry millions. 

Another asked for an equal amount 
because “I had known of you from a 
friend.” 

Luck? Well, some. Confidence? A 
lot of it. Hard work and know how, of 
course. But mostly—or so it seems to 
me—friends. 


he says with 


scales. 








More Auditing a la Government 


VEN the man in the street is in 
position to know 
the operation of electric railways, 
yet several years’ experience with the 
municipally-owned system in _ Detroit 


gives the citizens no decisive light on 
costs. The difficulty is that the ac- 


counts speak a various language when 
interpreted by different investigators. 
Two sets of auditors have been trying 
to find whether the system is paying its 
way or losing money. The firm em- 
ployed by the city reports a small sur- 
| plus from last year’s operations, allow- 


something of 


ing for all proper deductions. Another 
firm is just as positive that the system 
lost more than $1,000,000 in the year. 
Here is a riddle that leaves the public 
only the perplexing choice of doubtful 
answer. Business men would like to be 
lieve that accounting practice takes no 
color from partisan convictions. The 
situation in Detroit, with its annual spee- 
tacle of auditors’ quarrels, gives dubious 
confirmation to that belief. For the only 
certainty is that the people of Detroit 
do not know yet whether their street rail- 
way system is self-supporting —R. C. W. 
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Greater Profits Can Be Made By Locating 


Your Plant In The James River Basin 


What Chicago’s industrial area is to the East and West, 
Richmond’s James River Basin is to the North and South. 


It is a strip of land eight miles wide, running from the 
head of navigation in Richmond 30 miles east to Hopewell. 


It is less than eight hours from the population centers of 


the North and the richest sections of the South. Through 


it runs the historic James River. 


Plants locating in the James River Basin do not need to 
decentralize in order to serve both the North and the 
South. 


In 1927 the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation and the 
DuPont Rayon Company announced their decisions to 
make investments in the James River Basin running into 
more than one hundred million dollars. 


Plants already 
profits in 1927 
vantages. 


located in the James River Basin report 
because of so many manufacturing ad- 


High production is maintained by 


workers because of 


§8.3°, which 


Richmond’s industrial climate, averaging 
eliminates the cold winters and the hot summers. 


One corporation saves $55,000.00 annually in taxes by 
locating here. Another saves thousands of dollars annually 
by having express service to New York at water rates. 
Others add to their net profits because of overnight dis- 
tribution facilities to the richest sections of the South; 
cheap power; favorable freight rates; low living costs; 
pure and plentiful water. 


Sites are still reasonable despite the fact that many fac- 
tories have located in the James River Basin. Richmond 
offers certain economies to those factories now operating 
at a disadvantage elsewhere. Would it not be worth while 
to decide how a location at Richmond compares with your 
present one? Such a study will be made of your problem 
without obligation. 


Industrial Department 
RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Box, 100, Richmond, Va. 


RICH MO 


As far South as you Need Come 


for labor and Southern Distribution: 











as far South as you Can come for quick transportation North by rz 
and water. 
| 
om | 
= 
~X 
[he drone of the air plane—the dirigible—are familiar 
. : a } y l ; 
sounds in Richmond. For here, according to many 
fliers, 1s one of the best air-ports of today. The bird 
sa man looks down on roof-tops where giant arrows point 
Se the way to the landing field with its long runways, 
shops and crews of busy mechanics. Richmond is on 
: the main line Of air lrave 
When writing to INvustetan Department, RichmMonn Cuamrer or Commence please mention Nation's Busines 
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CHIPS FROM THE 
EDITOR’S WORK BENCH 
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F COURSE, D. B. Fellows did 
not get his present fame as 
official florist of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Rail- 

way by going around and telling com- 
pany officials that station flower beds 
from little appropriations grow. The 
fact is, he has demonstrated that a little 
money spent for bulbs and seeds can 
mean a new dress for an old property. 

It all began with the desire of com- 
pany agents to make gardens on the sta- 
tion grounds. There was no one to give 
practical direction to their wish. Mr. 
Fetlows knew a good deal about flowers, 
but he also had a considerable job in the 
company’s storekeeping department at 
Springfield. That complication did not 
prevent him from offering the benefit of 
his skill in flower culture. The company 
took him at his word, and provided the 
means to make the gardens a pleasant 
reality. 

The results of this cooperation were 
“amazing,” to quote J. M. Kurn, presi- 
dent of the “Frisco,” for “the summer of 
1927 found us with hundred 
greatly improved station properties as a 


several 
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result of gardens and flower plots which 
had grown up from the seed furnished 
by the company and the planting direct- 
ed by Mr. Fellows.” The company also 
found, he reports, that “even the small 
amount of money we had appropriated 
was sufficient to pay for a great num- 
ber of plants, and Mr. Fellows person- 
ally shipped to our various agents more 
than 23,000 plants and bulbs of cannas, 
dahlias, gladioli, and elephant ears.” 

Well, that showing was enough to get 
Mr. Fellows a new kind of job. “Official 
florist of the Frisco.” There is a title to 
put color into any routine of railroad- 
ing. And with no intent to contrive the 
doubtful bouquet of a pun, it does seem 
worth saying that it is just such excel- 
lent fellows who brighten the corners 
where we are. 


HE well-dressed eye now needs four 
pairs of glasses, reasons Dr. Frank 
Wallace, president of the In Society 


of Optometrists. While that liberal al- 


lowance may be more than an eyeful for 
the consumer, it does suggest the prof- 
itable possibilities of diversifying a.static 
The problem is, of course, to 
support 


demand. 


make one nose four pairs of 





glasses where only one rested before. 
The answer, as given by Dr. Wallace, 1s 
to expand individual ownership to in- 
clude a pair of nose glasses for business, 
a rimless style for formal wear, tortoise 
shells for library use, and a tinted glass 
for golf. 

Attractive appearance is accented in 
this sales promotion, and it is observable 
that no sex distinction is found in the 
quest of beauty. Men are as vain as 
women. In capitalizing that conclusion 
the optometrists are showing themselves 
true men of vision. Pride of ownership 
can be as properly magnified for the 
four-glass family as for the four-car fam- 
ily—and the instalments should be much 
easier to meet. 


URIAL costs, as disclosed by a sur- 

vey of the funeral industry, raise 
the suspicion that Americans are run- 
ning a high standard of living into the 
ground. These expenses, the investiga- 
tors found, now absorb a considerable 
part of small estates—as much as 62.1 
per cent of the money left by the de- 
ceased going for the funeral. 

The chief factors in this situation, as 
the survey revealed them, are the ex- 
cessive emotionalism of the bereaved 
family, and “the disorganized and waste- 
ful condition” of the undertaking busi- 
ness. Suggested solutions include elimi- 
nation of the weaker and more inefficient 
members of the industry, and the coop- 
eration of the clergy and other interested 
groups in educating people of limited in- 
come to keep down funeral expenditures. 

It is significant that these expenses 
are higher relatively among low income 
groups than among the well to do. They 
are higher in the North and East than 
in the Midwest and the South. 

As an example of the uneconomic con- 
dition of the industry, the report offers 





the statement that 44 per cent of the 
funerals in New York City are provided 
by 8 per cent of the establishments, 
leaving the other 2,000 with an average 
of two funerals a month. 

Even with the considerable variations 
in funeral costs, it probably will be a 
long time before cities advertise any 
favorable differences. “A good place to 
live” will always be more inviting for 
that quality than for any economy of 
the final exit. Standardization and sim- 
plification seem promising aids to down 
ward revisions of cost so long as “respon- 
sible institutions perform between 150 
and 200 separate services while arrang- 
ing for and directing an average funeral.” 
Hope for the improvement of any indus- 
try is well reasoned when representative 
members help to dig for the facts, as 
undertakers have done in making a na- 
tional survey of their business. 


O “standardization” and “simplifica- 
tion” progressive American industry 
has added another excellent watchword. 
And probably the consumer will think 
‘identification’ the most significant of 
all. For its industrial observance enables 
him to distinguish qualities and grades. 
This branding is a first aid to inspired 
demand, as the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association now attests by 
proposing to guarantee every stick of 
grade-marked lumber from the mills au- 
thorized to use the association trade- 
mark. 
Here the announced intention is to 
draw a clear line of distinction for the 





mutual benefit of users and manufactur- 
ers of lumber—“between good lumber, 
well manufactured, carefully graded and 
accurately sized under American Lumber 
Standard rules, on the one hand, and it- 
ferior lumber, poorly manufactured, un- 
seasoned and earelessly graded, on the 
other.” 

If the lumbermen can hew to that line 
—and their financial resources give a& 
surance that they can—they should be 
able to blaze a direct trail to consumer 
preference. R. C. W. 
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The Museum Can Help 


Business 


(Continued from page 52) 

or a new machine to help him carry out 
his daily business tasks. Business is more 
and more developing all kinds of mechan- 
jeal devices which make for efficiency. 
There are typewriters, adding, calculat- 
ing and bookkeeping machines, merchan- 
dise and mail carrier systems, to say 
nothing of telephones, elevators, and hun- 
dreds of other well known aids. 

One department of the museum will 
be devoted to the development of such 
devices by enlarged and sectioned work- 
ing models. The business man will get 
not only education about the things 
which he uses, but new ideas of things 
that might be adapted to his special 
needs. The presentation, of course, must 
be dominated by the educational point 
of view rather than that of commercial 
display. 

One man says business houses will send 
their employes to the museum that they 
may become more proficient and more 
interested in their work. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the relative merit of this 
kind of training as compared with that 
afforded by correspondence schools and 
special classes. 


Models Rival Books 


ARVARD University is inaugurat- | 


ing a system whereby the student 
is not annoyed by recitations and lec- 
tures over a period of several weeks. In 
the museum, the student will train him- 
self with the aid of all sorts of models. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for February, | 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, writing on “Busi- | 


”? 


ness the Civilizer,” says, “This all means 
that business, as it is now conducted, is 
the supreme field of endeavor, calling for 


every quality of mind that success in the | 
most idealized profession demands— | 


brains, energy and imagination.” 


| 
The industrial museum is an asset to | 


trade to a greater extent than any other 
type. Recently the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art issued a special bulletin 


showing how it has promoted and ex- | 
tended business in art commodities. Just | 


so the industrial museum will be able to 
make a showing for increase of business 
in industry within its province. 

Domestic trade will be benefited in 
several ways. 


and devices used in manufacture, or in 


apparatus for research and testing. With- | 


in the last month one executive, after 
Visiting the Museums of the Peaceful 
Arts, writes that the company has de- 
cided to start a line of manufactured 
articles new to this country and based 
upon his findings at the museum. An- 
other manufacturer's representative made 
two visits to the museum to copy 
4 design of a testing equipment for his 
product. Many inquiries have been re- 
ceived as to where to obtain articles that 
are a part of operating exhibits. 













— Eleven Sani-Dris have been 

3 installed in the washrooms 
of two departments of the 
Industrial Fibre Company, 
Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio 





Business executives will | 
find improvements that can be made in | 
their commodities or in the machinery | 


Saving 80% 
of Former Towel Costs 


ss E HAVE FOUND the change from roller towels to 
Sani-Dri very satisfactory,’ says L. R. Carrier, 
Superintendent of the company which is engaged in the 
manufacture of Rayon yarns. The results of a three 
months’ test revealed the following: 
Formerly used 76 roller towels per week—cost - + + $26.60 
Repiaced with 11 Sani-Dri Dryers—operating expense - 4.40 


- $22.20 


Saved weekly by using Sani-Dri Dryers - 


Think of it! An estimated saving on washroom upkeep 
| expense of nearly $1200 in one year—practically enough 
to pay for the eleven Sani-Dri machines—their first 12 
months of operation. In the face of these figures—and 
scores of similar instances—how can any business insti- 
tution with a sizable towel bill afford to be without 
Sani-Dri equipment any longer? 


Whenever 20 or more people use the washroooms Sani-Dri installations 
should cut your towel bills 50% to 907 whether you use individual 
towels, paper towels, cabinet or roller towels. How to make Sani-Dri pay 
for itself in your own washrooms is explained in the booklet —"‘Cut- 
ting Towel Bills Everywhere.’’ The coupon will bring you the story. 





Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


Room 300, Sani Building 
209 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Sams 


Send me full information about Sani-Dri electric dryers for wash- 
rooms, and a copy of your booklet ‘‘ Cutting Towel Bills Everywhere. 
Name. 


Address. ... ; reerrrrrs s Pererrrrerrrr rier ne Fe re ee Te fee ee 





When writing to Cuicaco Harpware Founpray Co. please mention Nation's 
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OU KNOW the Erie Railroad as a 
Pioneer among the pioneers, the first 
trunk line system operated under one 
management. 





But do you know the Erie Railroad 














of today, rebuilt, re-equipped, in the 
strongest position of its hundred years of history, 
under its new owner-management! 

A great, double track steel highway, connecting 
the Great Lakes with the Atlantic seaboard, serving 
along the way the commerce of New York, Jersey 
City, Paterson, Binghamton, Scranton, Elmira, 
Hornell, Jamestown, Buffalo, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Akron, Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
Chicago. 

And connecting with fast, fixed schedules serving 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Boston and New England. 

The heaviest, fastest locomotives ever built of 
their kind, thundering commerce trains along on 
“cannon ball” time. The finest export pier in New 
York Harbor. Freight and passenger terminals at 
the mouth of the Vehicular Tunnels and the busi- 
ness heart of New York only fifteen minutes away 
over dry land! 

General Motors, Truscon Steel, Ohio Brass, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube—the almost endless list 
of leaders who find its service up to their standard 
and then a little more, is like the roster of American 
industry. 

Its speed and dependability are “‘saving the day” 
for someone every day. 

Modern, comfortable passenger trains betweea 
New York and Chicago and intermediate points, 
with splendid dining service and no extra fare. 


SHIP and TRAVEL 
by, the 









































The Shameful Waste 
in Business 


(Continued from page 43) 


| than it is today. Deductions based upon 
| its position last year are by no means 
| necessarily valid now. With such a con- 


stantly changing front, it is doubly im- 
portant that our strategy should be based 
upon a most effective intelligence service. 
One of the outstanding reasons for sueh 
successes as have been achieved during 
the past six years by American industry 
and commerce is the highly effective con- 
tact maintained with this front, the con- 
stant check that has been kept on the 
operations of those persistent foes, waste 
and inefficiency, by trade papers, trade 
associations and the improvement of goy- 
ernmental fact-finding agencies. 
Nevertheless, when we realize that the 
entire export trade of the United States 
in the year just ended was a little under 
$5,000,000,000, or say $3,000,000,000 
less than this smallest estimate of the 
waste in our trade at home, we begin 
to realize what “shooting at $8,000,000- 
000” means, and how important it is. 
The tremendous waste in American 
business comes under three general 
heads: Waste in physical handling of 


| goods; waste in selling and advertising, 


and waste in buying. 

Under waste in physical handling we 
might make these subdivisions: lack of 
simplification of lines and unstandard- 
ized purchasing; lack of understanding 
of the cost of physical distribution; 
overproduction and deterioration before 
use; lack of cooperation among distribu- 
tion agencies; and factors such as in- 
adequate transportation and terminals, 
inefficient loading and shipping, poor 
packing practice and much unnecessary 
haulage. 


The Cost of Not Knowing 


V ASTE in selling and advertising 
may be accounted for through de- 


| structive competition by those who are 


exhausting capital because of lack of 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
their business; through huge expendi- 
tures of effort and money in advertising 
and sales promotion efforts without suffi- 
cient information as to the background 
and base of that promotion; through 
lack of uniformity of business practices 
in terms and documents, which results in 
misunderstandings, disputes and frauds; 
through lack of standards of quality and 
grades, unnecessary multiplication of 
terms, sizes and varieties, through bad 
credits; through the presence of too 
many links in the chain of distribution 
and of too many chains in the distrib- 
uting system; through the unfair prac- 
tices of small minorities or groups, and 
because of disorderly marketing, pat- 
ticularly in perishable commodities, lead- 
ing to gluts and famines. 

Buying waste may be classed under 
those resulting from inaccurate “meas 
ures” of the obsolescence of machinery 
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and lack of knowledge as to when it | 3 
should be replaced, insufficient inven- | 3 
tory control, lack of effort to eliminate | « 
seasonal fluctuations in business; insuffi- | é 
cient information as to national stocks | D 6) C R | N EL b! 
and as to production and consumption, | 
with attendant risks and speculation. 
, The science of distribution has failed : h rs >} 
. to keep pace with our improved man- Le Wwricn 
: ufacturing — and gg are ; 
thrown away each year in inefficient 5 N ble Ad ne 
: selling efforts, in chasing the “mirage of sore ota vertisers 
h - ag wn — ae ior cag: am @ ; 
‘hose best market is often within the : 
ie beet. mar have discovered profit 
\- Methods Change Fast a ae 
; ONSIDER the mail-order houses. possibil Liles 
“ , “som — wing a greg: = 
of their advantage from the fact that a aT aes tees ; 
they have no salesmen or no expensive | U SEEMS STRANGE when you come to think of 
retail establishments. But they are now | it, that the well proved doctrine of creating con- 
- finding it advantageous in many cases | sumer demand has not been more widely applied to 
— to establish retail display stores. Many she home: 
> of Resling fe pon! pa ge | Only a moment's thinking about how things are 
: alogs in the hands of prospective cus- bought in your own home will convince you of its 
se tomers. sali | applicability to a wide range of products. 
)- Some chain stores now find it better | Mother is the purchasing agent to be sure—but like 
fe vusiness to take telephone orders | all such agents, how sensitive to the likes and dislikes 
oe and build a delivery service, All of us | f he ‘0¥ ogre ate reenpy: 
‘al are familiar with the fact that many | of her principais. And even about t aed or nord own 
al department stores have many new ser- | use, what mother does not value the public opinion of 
ig, vice departments, golf schools, “baby | her family? In other words “the more members of the 
ee cilities, ppenncet pe phy family you tell the quicker you sell.” 
. ian eee eabane pele | During 1927 some notable advertisers like Heinz, 
= wholesalers organizing chains of retailers | Royal Baking Powder Company, Quaker Oats Com- 
ng and manufacturers dealing directly with | pany and Cream of Wheat came to this conclusion. 
Nn; retailers or, in some instances, under- And that just naturally brought them into The Amer- 
io taking house-to-house selling to con- SF MF il ves es | 
oe gumers. We have department stores | ican Magazine, because numerous inves igations by 
roa establishing branches and retail stores | advertisers and independent organizations have shown 
ils, consolidated under one management. that The American leads all magazines in its reading 
00r There is through it all, hand-to-mouth by all members of the family. 
Mase buying, instalment selling and a host of ’ ‘ 
, like movements. We pcos 
This will give us experience and we S a woman’s magazine alone, it usually ranks second 
shall no doubt develop better methods, A or third. As a man’s magazine, first or second. 
ing oat di age agi aig nn gp pe la oe But in its combined reading by fathers, mothers and 
de- aes ereat sums and to be exerting ‘oung people, it is overwhelmingly first 
are our energy fruitlessly. Experience is a y et fe eS YC 
of good school, but the cost of tuition is | If you want to reach, at one advertising cost, both 
of often prohibitive. | mother and her group of consumers, you can do it 
adi: Studies of census figures recently through The American Magazine in 2,200,000 real 
ine made show that the average employe in stitial. 
‘ffi 1925 produced 50 per cent more volume 
a than did the employe twenty-five years site re 
ugh ago. In the two years between 19.3 and 952 I amilies tell how they buv 
re 1925 the factory output of the country / 
i increased in value $2,500,000,000 accom- From the most unusual marketing investigation ever 
ov panied by a substantial decrease in per- | undertaken, the significant fact was learned that two or 
a sonnel, but this advance has not had its more members of = ort family dictate the selection 
of counterpart in that other great phase | of most of the merc _ ise the family buys. 
bad of business which is termed distribution. For example, in 12% of the 952 families, two or more 
‘nn We have no yardstick by which we | members influenced the purchase ofacar. 1n63% of the 
tion can measure progress in distribution as | pesmi iy more members influenced the rea . 
rib- we can in manufacture, because as vet nt iy s. a ms mi or more members influence 
vant no fundamental census of the distributive | the selec ae ne, paste. 
oe agencies has been compiled. This great Therefore, it is obviously an economy for advertisers to 
par- business nation is lacking almost entirely | use those publications which reach’ twoor more members” 
ead- m any accurate, comprehensive com- | of the family. Impartial investigations conducted recently 
pilation that covers the greatest single | by five leading universities prove se re 
ee item in our vast commercial activities, | whelmingly first in its combined reading by all the family. 
1eas- that Is, in the volume of wholesale or | 
nett retail trade. We do not know, either, 
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Of this group, the smallest 
saving realized amounted 
to $6,815.00. The greatest 
individual saving was 


$71,950.00. 


These are typical of the 
results that many concerns 
have received through our 
cooperation. Unencum- 
bered by any fixed plan or 
system to be installed, we 
are able to increase profits 
through open minded anal- 
ysis of any business, and 
the application of simple 
corrective measures. 


“Making a Profit” 
—a booklet—explains the sound- 
ness of our methods in attacking 
such problems as you probably 
face. Copies will be gladly sent 
on request. 


L. V. ESTES 


INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
4753 Broadway 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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the character of the outlets through 
which various commodities are handled. 

The experimental censuses of distribu- 
tion in a dozen cities scattered over the 
country made by the Census in 1925 
was a step in the right direction. A 
nation-wide census of distribution might 
cost $1,000,000, but it would be worth 
all of that, and more. 

The Department of Commerce was 
told by one firm, not so long ago, that 
one of its best selling lines was being 
handled at a loss, and this despite every- 
thing the firm could do. The company, 
after some consultation, had the busi- 
ness courage to act upon the facts as 
they were developed, dropping this line 
of goods from its catalog. The thou- 
sands of dollars of business involved 
were turned over to a competitor. And 
| the company’s books, that got rid of 
that business, have since then shown a 
decided increase in profits. 

The country has many such firms that 
are endeavoring to obtain volume of sales 
without any relation to cost. Volume is 
an important factor, no doubt, if it is 
| secured without an undue increase in the 

cost of operation. But where it involves 
| an expansion of territory, there is often 
the chance that the cost is greater than 
the added profits. No one seems to know 
how many of our distributors are selling 
goods in territories where they are now 
losing money on every sale. 

One firm that produces a certain line 
of textiles was interested in securing a 
wider distribution of itsproduct. Ananal- 
ysis of that company’s business showed 
that, in many cases, sales in outlying 
territories were at a very marked loss. 
In one case it was costing $1.25 for every 
dollar’s worth of business secured in a 
southern state. 

The field of market research is almost 
virgin. It is being rapidly cultivated, 
however, and in this, important parts are 
being taken by advertising agencies. 
They understand that sound advertis- 
ing is one of the most powerful stim- 
ulants that may be given to a business. 
They realize also that for the advertis- 
ing business to be sound, for it to deserve 
the confidence of clients, its service must 
be based upon an accurate appraisal of 
market outlets, not simply circulation. 





—. 


Such facts as these can be ascertained 
only by thorough studies not merely of 
population figures, nor of “potential 
buying power” but of the actual cost 
of serving that particular market after 
a demand for particular merchandise hag 
been aroused. That one factor in the 
cost of distribution may throw the whole 
campaign aside as being so much pro- 
posed waste effort. 

Within the past twelve months the 
3ureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has launched a campaign in a 
vigorous and widespread effort in the 
domestic commerce field to develop its 
service to the American business man 
here at home. Here, as in other fields, 
no action will be taken that will smack 
of the “paternalistic.” The value of 
private initiative and of collective self- 
help is fully appreciated. 

Collaboration with industry is our 
plan, and with local organizations or 
bodies that are endeavoring to bring 
about improved conditions. Already 
there are 65 or 70 representative com- 
mittees of industry in the United States 
with which the Bureau cooperates, a fact 
that well establishes the collaborative 
character of this work. 

Smaller and Fewer Wastes 
HESE facts all indicate that we are 
groping our way towards new and im- 

proved methods of distribution. It has 
been predicted in many quarters that 
the next decade will see important 
changes in these methods. Undoubtedly 
the margin between the cost of goods to 
the producer and the price to the con- 
sumer is excessive. In most cases there 
is no evidence that this spread arises 
from profiteering but rather from the 
wastes of our more or less haphazard 
distribution system. 

A frontal attack is under way on this 
estimated $8,000,000,000 bill. Better 
knowledge of markets and better knowl- 
edge of selling costs represent the im- 
mediate objectives toward which this Bu- 
reau is aiming. Already much has been 
accomplished but the work has scarcely 
started. The results which it has ob- 
tained and will obtain should be of vital 
importance to every manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer in the country. 








EEDS that find little favor 

in the eyes of Californians 

command fancy prices as 
table delicacies in New York and other 
eastern metropolitan markets. These 
weeds are the two common wild Califor- 
nia mustards, the earliest blooming of 
the spring wild flowers. 

In Santa Clara Valley, a packing con- 
cern learned of the demand for tasty 
greens in the almost barren eastern mar- 
kets and tried the unusual. Italian and 
Oriental laborers were hired to pick mus- 
tard leaves and pack them in fancy car- 


| tons for eastern sale. 
' 





Seeking Weeds As Delicacy 


The mustards grow in abundance m 
the winter-fallow fields and orchards that 
must remain uncultivated during the 
rainy winter months. The first few warm 
days in January and February send the 
weeds upward with amazing rapidity. In 
late February, crews of pickers are sent 
out through the fields and collect there 
without cost leaves from the unwanted 
weeds. 

The leaves are graded according t0 
size, packed in oil-paper-lined, § 
boxes with cracked ice. These are then 
packed with other perishables in refrig- 
erator cars for eastern shipment. 
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Your Competition— 


are you ahead of it? 


HANGING business conditions, plus 

keener competition for the consumers’ 
dollar, make it imperative to again scan your 
costs that you may be level with or ahead of 
competition. 

You are quite sure your production costs 
are right, your organization trained and on its 
toes, but — 

how about your shipping room? 

Are there leaks here that can be turned 
into profits? Are your crates rightly de- 
signed? Are they light, yet strong? How 
much lumber is wasted —how much time? 







When writing to WeyerHaruser Forest Pronucts please 


Would box shooks or cut-to-size crating 
effect a worth while economy? Could you 
use part of your packing room space for more 
production? 

These are important questions. They all 
have a bearing on your yearly profits or your 
opportunity to get ahead of competition. 

The Weyerhaeuser man can answer them. 
Ask him. Apply his expert crating experience 
and knowledge of lumber to your shipping 
problems. Let him advise which is most ad- 
vantageous for you to use—crating lumber, 
box shooks or cut-to-size crating. 


TING LUMBERYSTANDARD LENGIHS OR CUT [0 SIZE 


// WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 

lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each 

of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers 
of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spo- 
kane, Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 2563 Franklin Ave., 
St. Paul; 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia; 285 Madison Ave., New York; P. O. Drawer 629, Port Newark, N. J.; 2401 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh; 1313 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo; 1418 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City. 
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Some Business Romances 


INE Karpen Brothers have 
made Karpen furniture well 
known in America. 8. Kar- 
pen, the founder and presi- 

dent of 8. Karpen & Bros., came to this 
country some 60 years ago with his fa- 


By JAMES KELLY 


nership for the manufacture and sale of 
the new adhesive. 

They first made a cement for laying 
up leather belting, and, because Russia 
isinglass had been the previous standard 
for such cements, called their product 


largest washing machine factory in the 
world. Frederick L. Maytag founded 
the company 33 years ago in the back 
room of an old stove foundry. Asgoei- 
ated with G. W. Parsons, an inventor, in 
the manufacture of  self-feeders for 


ther, a skilled cabinet maker. 
The son learned cabinet mak- 
ing from his father and later 
mastered the upholsterer’s 
trade in a Chicago shop. In 
1880 he established a business 
of his own, opening a small 
shop on Lake Street with the 
assistance of his brother, Os- 
car Karpen. Realizing the 
strength there would be in a 
company of nine _ brothers 
working together, joined by 
family tradition and common 
interests, he enlisted one after 
another until all were in the 
business. The business has 
grown until today four im- 
mense plants are required to 
meet the demand for Karpen 
furniture. 

When Karpen Furniture 
made its appearance in Ameri- 
can homes, there were plenty 
of Knox hats to throw on it. 
The Knox Hat Company, In- 
corporated, was founded in 
1838 by Charles Knox, who 
was at that time less than 20 
years old. He came to Amer- 
ica from Londonderry, Ire- 
land, as a boy of 12 and 
learned the hat business here 
as an apprentice to the fa- 
mous hatters of those days, 
Leary and Company. 


Hatter to Presidents 


IS first retail store at 110 
Fulton Street was known 

as the “hole in the wall,” be- 
cause there was room in it for 
only one customer at a time. 
He sold hats there during the 
day, delivered them at night, 
and got up before dawn next 
morning to make more hats 
for his stock. Before his death 
he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had hatted 
all the Presidents since Lin- 
coln’s time, as well as other 
famous personages, such as 
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QUOTABLE QUOTES 
of the Month 


THERE IS A REAL PL .CE in our economic system 
for cooperative organizations, but their permanent 
success rests upon a recognition of their limitations 
and the application of the sound principles which 
experience has demonstrated to be essential to 
success in industry. 

SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
President, Millers National Association. 


THE TAX-GATHERING, tax-spending mechanism is 
so vast that the individual taxpayer is well nigh 
voiceless and powerless before it. 


JAMES E. BOYLE, 
Professor, Cornell University. 


THE NEW ACTIVE force in American business life 
today is the trade association, and students of 
economics declare that we are now entering the 
Association Age of Business; that is, cooperation 
within the industry as compared with the indi- 
vidualistic competitive age which we are just 
passing through. 

FRED RASMUSSEN, 


Manager, National Ice Cream Association. 


LEADERSHIP WITH US appears in a new field. 
It is no longer in government. It is in science and 
in business. Out of this spring two dangerous 
facts: our really great men are rarely in politics, 
while the demagogue and the blatherskite are, all 
the time. 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 


President, New York Life Insurance Co. 


THIS NATION CAN HAVE no aristocracy except an 
aristocracy of workmanship, of those who do things 
and do them well. 


THE REV. DR. ROBERT NORWOOD, 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
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threshing machines, a seasonal 
product, he looked around for 
another product to make the 
business active the year 
around. In 1907 was added a 
hand-power washer, in 1910 a 
power washer to be operated 
by a belt from an engine, and 
in 1911 an electric washer. 


For Horses and Humans 


ROBABLY Packer's Tar 
Soap is used in few May- 
tag electric washing machines, 
but it has been a favorite 
shampoo and hand soap sinee 
1868 or 1869. Daniel F. 
Packer, a lover of horses, ex- 
perimented with pine tar to 
make an ointment to cure a 
pet horse that had been in- 
jured. The ointment was 
good for the horse’s skin. 
Why, Packer reasoned, should 
it not be good for human skin? 
Packer made some soap and 
interested E. A. Olds, who was 
in charge of a department in 
the John H. Henry wholesale 
drug house in New York. Olds 
at first sold the soap as a side 
line, but soon decided to go in 
with Packer to establish a 
business. He spent the rest 
of his life in the industry. He 
bought out Daniel Packer’s in- 
terest after several years, but 
Packer continued to have 
charge of the manufacture un- 
til his death in 1904. 

The early history of Pond’s 
extract, manufactured by the 
Pond’s Extract Company, now 
affiliated with Lamont, Cor- 
liss & Company, has been lost 
in the three or four changes 
of ownership which have taken 
place in the last 80 years or 
more. Lamont, Corliss&Com- 
pany, however, furnish infor- 
mation about Peter’s Choco- 
late, a product of another of 
their companies, the Peter 








Horace Greeley. 

Le Page’s liquid glue is made by the 
Russia Cement Company, but there 
really was a Le Page, who gave his name 
to the product. Back in the 1870's, when 
liquid glue from fish skins was first put 
on the market, William N. Le Page, of 
Canadian birth, and Reuber 


) 
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Russia Belting Cement and adopted the 
firm name Russia Cement Company. 
When they decided to put out the glue 
in small packages for household use, they 
chose the name of the senior partner as 
a trade name for it. 

At Newton, Iowa, a little prairie town 
which ten years ago could scarcely boast 
a population of 6,000, is located the 


Cailler Kohler, Swiss Chocolates Com- 
pany. Daniel Peter, a Swiss doctor, dis 
covered the art of combining chocolate 
with milk in 1878. 

He gave his name to the brand of milk 
chocolate advertised as “high as the Alps 
in quality.” 

In 1855 George Mortimer Pullman 
went to Chicago in a so-called sleeping 
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“| Over your trucks 


was 
skin. 
li —profit or overhead? 
kin? 
) and 
) was A truck that must snail its way over rough going—a truck 


wien that can’t grip its way through soft going—a truck that 
es 


Olds must stop for a change of tires — 


De —Any truck that makes more stops or fewer trips per 
go 


«or day than it ought to make, cuts into your profits and piles 


- rest on the overhead. 
. He 


s in- Many times, the remedy lies in the tires. The right 


, but type of tire, the right make of tire, for the job. 
hav ’ , 
te a That’s where the Goodrich man comes in. He has the 


right tire for every transportation need. Right in design 
—for mire or macadam. Right inconstruction. Rightin cost. 
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ae THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY st. 1870 Akron, Ohio 


Pacific-Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


n lost In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 
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Dunlops 


VERY FEW PEOPLE DRIVE ROLLS- 
ROYCES. 


VERY FEW OPERATE PALATIAL 
YACHTS. 


VERY FEW MAINTAIN STABLES 
OF PEDIGREED RACE-HORSES, 


IN ALMOST EVERY field 
of enjoyment... the very 
highest-priced ... the very 


best... is limited to the few. 


There is only one exception 
... golf. Many, many thou- 
sand golfers play the very 
highest-priced golf-ball... 
the very best golf-ball...the 
imported black Dunlop. 





IMPORTED BLACK 


AFTATET AY 
DUNLOP 
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car which was built like a canal packet 


| with three tiers of bunks and was useful 





only at night. The young man had a 
lot of work to do in Chicago, which 
then was being raised from a swamp. 
He was busy for some time raising streets 
and large buildings, but kept thinking 
about a combination day and night car. 
On September 1, 1859, his first product 
—a remodeled Chicago and Alton day 
coach—took the rails. It was crude but 
ahead of anything else. In 1865 he pre- 
sented his first all-Pullman-built car and 
caused a national sensation. 


Makers of Guns and Typewriters 


HE men to whom belongs the distinc- 

tion of placing on the market the first 
practical typewriter were three brothers 
—Philo, Samuel and Eliphalet Reming- 
ton, sons of Eliphalet Remington, who 
founded the. gun manufacturing house 
of E. Remington & Sons at Ilion, New 
York, in 1816. 

Christopher Latham Sholes, a printer 


| and journalist of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


| for manufacture of the machine. 


assisted by Samuel W. Soule and Carlos 
Glidden, invented the first commercial 
typewriter, beginning the work in a lit- 
tle machine shop in 1867. On March 1, 
1867, Philo Remington took a contract 
Im- 


? 


| provements were made in the Reming- 





| pany, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


ton works, and early in 1874 the first 
machines were put on the market. 
Typewriters have been improved in 
many ways since the days of the first 
Remington. Fountain pens, too, have 
undergone many changes. One of the 
more recent pens is the Sheaffer, pro- 
duced by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
Fifteen years 
ago W. A. Sheaffer, a prosperous jeweler, 


organized a fountain pen company. Re- 


| cently the stockholders met to change 


their capitalization from 9,734 shares to 
20 times that number. 

At a recent test given at the School of 
3usiness Administration at New York 


| University, trade names were listed ac- 





| cording to their familiarity to the pub- 


lic. The name of the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine was second on the list. Yet Isaac 
Merritt Singer, the inventor of the first 
practical working sewing machine, is sur- 
prisingly little known. 

Singer was the son of a millwright and 
himself a machinist. At the age of 27 
he patented an excavating machine, and 
at 38 he was well on the way to success 
with the invention of a wood-carving 
apparatus when fire destroyed his work- 
shop in New York City and left him 
without funds to continue. 

He went to Boston then and became 
interested in the possibilities of the sew- 
ing machine. On borrowed capital of 
$40 he set to work and after 11 days, in 
which he ate only once a day and slept 
little, assembled the machine. It would 
not work. 

Late into the night Singer and the 
friend who had lent him the $40 worked 
on the machine. At midnight they left 
the shop utterly discouraged, with actual 
\ them in the face. Worn 


nt staring 


out as he was, Singer could not get tight 
stitches. 

As they rested on a pile of boards 
half way to their lodging, Singer’s friend 
suddenly said, “It strikes me peculiar; 
all the loose loops of thread were on the 
upper side of the cloth.” 

In a flash the inventor saw the trou- 
ble. Back they trudged to the shop and 
in the light of a smoky oil lamp Singer 
adjusted a little tension screw. His ma- 
chine sewed perfect stitches. On that 
sultry night in August, 1850, the first 
Singer sewing machine was _ perfected. 
The firm of I. M. Singer was incorpo- 
rated in 1853. Later it became the Sing- 
er Manufacturing Company, which to- 
day has 10 factories in five countries 
and branches in every city in the world. 
The inventor was born in Pittstown, 
New York, in 1811. He died in Paris, 
France, in 1875. 

About 1889 Lyman Cornelius Smith 
became interested in the production of 
typewriters. The first machine he manu- 
factured was the Smith Premier. Later 
he became vice-president of the Union 
Typewriter Company, a consolidation of 
several typewriter concerns. He con- 
ceived the idea of a writing-in-sight ma- 
chine about this time and in face of 
much opposition organized the L. C. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company, 
which in 1903 made the first L. C. Smith 
writing-in-sight typewriter. The _ ball- 
bearing principle was introduced later. 
L. C. Smith died at Syracuse, New York, 
in 1919, 


Ball Player Turns Manufacturer 


JROBABLY everyone who takes part 
in athletic contests or watches them 
from the stands knows something about 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. A fact less 
widely known is that A. G. Spalding in 
1876 was as well known as a professional 
ball player as Babe Ruth is today. He was 
the acknowledged best pitcher of his 
time. With his brother who was a bank 
clerk in Rockford, Illinois, he opened a 
little store on Randolph Street in Chi- 
cago. The company soon acquired fac- 
tories and began to make baseball goods 
first, then all the other kinds of sport- 
ing goods. The total sales have risen 
from $11,000 in 1876 to about $25,000,- 
000 in 1927. 

The house of E. R. Squibb & Sons was 
founded in 1858 by Dr. Edward Robin- 
son Squibb. Two years after his gradu- 
ation from Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, in 1845, Doctor Squibb 
joined the United States Navy. During 
12 years of active service he was im- 
pressed with the necessity for improv- 
ing the quality of the medicinal prod- 
ucts furnished. He not only urged that 
quality be given preference over price, 
but produced trustworthy chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals for medicinal use. 

Upon invitation of the Government, 
he established a laboratory at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, equipping it largely with 
apparatus of his own invention and 
manufacture. Here he perfected in 1853 
stills for making ether and for manufac 
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BUSINESS MEN WANTED THIS SIX 


Commercial travelers and other business men who 
drive, have welcomed Dodge Brothers Standard Six 
with enthusiasm. 


For the fastest and finest performer under a thousand 
dollars is exactly the car to meet their needs. 


A six-cylinder motor—Dodge-designed and Dodge- 
built— providing more horsepower per pound than STANDARD 
any other car in the world! 





Comfort that keeps you fresh all day long — the 
result of skillfully engineered interior dimensions, 
extra long springbase and exceptional driving ease. 











Gib ew 





Built to perform dependably like all Dodge Brothers 
products—and with operating economy nothing less 
than sensational for a six so powerful. 





COUPE F.0.8. DETROIT 


A car that is certain to become standard equipment 
for the representatives of many firms. 


Dodge Brothers authorized 
service everywhere 


DopGe BROTHERS 


STANDARD VIX 


ALSO THE VICTORY SIX $1045 TO $1170 AND THE SENIOR SIX $1570 TO $1770 


When buying a Dovce please mention Nation’s Business to the dea 
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turers of rugs and carpets uses Dennison 
Tags to poe a complicated situation 
in payroll calculation. 

Five of the operations in the production 
of a rug are piecework jobs. But the rate 
per piece varies with the size and pattern 
of rug which happens to be in process. 
vrsamen 3 the older and simpler plans of 
piecework checks are impracticable here. 

So this manufacturer uses a Dennison System 
Tag attached to each rug going through the 
plant. Each piecework operator detaches hisown 
coupon, noting on it the size, pattern and color 
of rug. At night he compiles his record of work 
done from his coupons and forwards it to the 
department where pay is computed. 

This is only one of a great variety of tags de- 
signed by Dennison in consultation with plant 
engineers. Others include stock and inventory 
tags, production-schedule tags, special instruc- 
tion tags, inspection tags, defective material 
tags and tags for a multitude of highly special- 
ized uses. 

The system tag has one great advantage over 

any other kind of printed form—it accompanies 
your product through the plant, either attached 
to the goods in process or hung on a hook near 
the machine during each step. Dennison tags 
come through where ordinary paper records 
would be lost, wrinkled or torn. 
_ How many paper forms are being used in your 
business for jobs which tags could do better? 
It will cost you nothing—not even trouble— to 
see some of the other tags we have designed. 
Your card or letterhead, pinned to this adver- 
tisement, will bring pone Hee to your desk, 


Dewnioons 


Dept. 74-S FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The- New 
Dennison 
Patch 











When writing please me n Nation's Business 
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turing and purifying chloroform. The 
laboratory was enlarged by act of Con- 
gress as the work developed. In 1858, 
however, Dr. Squibb acceded to the re- 
quests of prominent medical men and 
set up a laboratory of his own in Brook- 
lyn. Squibb’s drugs are known all over 
the world today. 

John B. Stetson, 1830-1906, originator 
of the “five-gallon hat,” was the son of 


| a manufacturing hatter, Stephen Stet- 


son, who lived in New Jersey. Young 
John B. learned to make hats in his 
father’s shop and worked there until 
doctors told him he had consumption. 
Not ready to die, he struck out for the 
Far West, which was in those days IIli- 
nois. Here he made bricks in a yard 
on the banks of the Missouri River. But 
the river became unruly one spring and 
ruined his brickyard. 

Penniless, he worked his way to St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and there joined a 


| party bound across country 750 miles to 





Pike’s Peak. His baggage consisted of 
the clothes he wore, a shotgun, and a 
hatchet. The party walked. The trip 
was hard, but it cured him entirely of 
consumption. 


Beginning of the $5 Hat 


NE day someone in the band com- 
plained of the lack of cloth for shelter 
tents. Stetson said he could make cloth 
out of fur, but the others scoffed. To 


| prove his case, he made a bow of hick- 
One of the world’s largest manufac- | 


ory with a leather string and with it 
“felted” enough cloth for a tent. Later 
on the trip he fashioned a sombrero of 
felt. His companions laughed at the 
hat—they went bareheaded—but a wan- 
dering bull-whacker willingly paid five 
dollars for it. 

After regaining his health Stetson went 
back East to Philadelphia and began to 
make hats. He bought fur in small bun- 
dles which were delivered weekly by a 
strapping Irishman. From the fur he 
fashioned hats to peddle among retail 
dealers. Since two dollars was top price 
for a hat, he made very little money. 

One week he had no money to pay the 
Irishman. He was almost in despair 
when the Irishman came in with the fur. 
But the Irishman flung the bale of pelts 
on the floor and said, “The ould man 
says ye needn't moind sinding the money 
for a week or so. Jist suit yerself.” 

From that time Stetson was a firm be- 
liever in Providence. A few days later 
he chanced to remember the bull-whacker 
on the plains who had paid him five dol- 
lars for a very crude kind of hat. Right 
then the idea of the famous “sombrero 
with a college education,” “The Boss of 
the Plains,’ was born. He borrowed all 
the money he could, made a lot of sam- 
ples, and sent them to western dealers. 
In a few days orders began to pour in. 
The big hat made him. The first Stet- 
son hat, that crude sombrero sold to the 
bull-whacker, was made in the early “six- 


1! ties.” Stetson lived to see his business 


grow to one of the largest in the world. 
The inventor of the Victrola, the talk- 


| ing machine that has given its name to 


all makes, was Eldridge R. Johnson. He 
got the idea in a little machine shop in 
Camden, New Jersey, where he repaired 
a very crude talking machine for a cus- 
tomer. When he heard the first clear 
notes of “Telegraph My Baby,” a popu- 
lar song of the day, coming from the 
machine he had constructed, he realized 
that he had completed the first lap of a 
long journey. 

In 1883 L. E. Waterman used a leaky 
pen in signing an application blank for 
life insurance. The blotted blank caused 
the prospect to defer signing and finally 
resulted in the loss to Waterman of the 
proposed insurance. To avoid future oe- 
currences of a similar character, L. E, 
Waterman decided to make a pen that 
would not blot. The decision was fol- 
lowed by success, and Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen made entry in the Patent 
Office in 1884. 

The first pen Waterman made was for 
his own use. Then in the back of a little 
shop in Fulton Street, New York, he made 
a few others for intimate friends. In the 
first year he made, with the help of a 
few assistants and practically no ma- 
chinery, a total of 200 fountain pens—a 
number insufficient to supply one each to 
the employees of the Waterman New 
York office 40 years later. 

The founder of Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son, Inc., makers of chocolates and 
confections in the United States since 
1842, was Stephen F. Whitman. His son, 
Horace F. Whitman, incorporated the 
business, and upon his death the Whit- 
man interests were purchased by the 
present management. An old foreman 
who worked for Stephen F. Whitman is 
still in the plant. 


Founded on Advertising 
JERHAPS William Wrigley, Jr., is too 


much of a youngster to be included in 
this account of founders of old businesses, 
yet the career of this man, who is one of 
the biggest and most successful adver- 
tisers in the world, is interesting. His 
business career began 45 years ago when 
as a boy of 13 he went “on the road” to 
sell scouring soap to dealers in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and the New England 
States. Seventeen years later he went to 
Chicago with an accumulated capital of 
$32 and founded a business that now has 
an annual turnover of $30,000,000. He 
has set more jaws wagging than Web- 
ster’s dictionary. 

To close this alphabetical list of 38 well 
known businesses, the Yale Lock seems to 
fit perfectly. Linus Yale, senior, started 
as a lock maker about 1840 and soon 
after built in Newport, New York, the 
substantial stone building, still standing, 
which ever since has been known locally 
as the “Yale Lock Shop.” In the same 
year he brought out a “Yale Bank Lock,” 
the first of a long line of locks destined 
to bear the trade name Yale. “After his 
death in 1857, the manufacture of Yale 
Locks at Newport was continued by his 
successors, whose interests were trans- 
ferred ultimately to the Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company. 
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Zinc Pigment’ Paints 
for Efficiency 


O you select paints for their efficiency as you select machinery? 
Few executives do. The savings to be made through the use of 
the most suitable paints are not commonly understood. 


Conditions peculiar to manufacturing plants can best be met by 
applying paints made particularly for the purpose. Scientific tests and 
thousands of actual applications have enabled paint manufacturers 
to determine the best materials and their most effective combination. 


Why not take advantage of the experience of paint manufacturers 
which has led them to use substantial proportions of zinc 
pigments* in industrial paints? 


Your general plant maintenance can be reduced through knowledge 
of zinc pigments* and their relation to paint performance. There are 
definite reasons why zinc pigments are used for painting generally — 
plants and homes—outside and inside—in larger quantities than 
any other of the opaque white pigments available. 


The coupon will bring full information about zinc pigments. 


Give a thought to Zinc Pigments when you think of Paint 


* Nationally used zinc pigments are The New Jersey Zinc Company's “XX" Zine Oxide and 
“Albalith” Lithopone. Lithopone is a chemical precipitate of ZINC Sulphide and Bariun 
Sulphate. It is one of the whitest pigments known, and of extremely fine particle size. 





The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


--——-—-—----- {couponk — — — —-- —-— — 
Please send me full information about the value of Zmvc PIGMENTs in PAINT 
Name aie : ...... Position 
Company ............... Address 




















When writing to THe New Jersey Zixnc Company please mention Nation's Business 
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An open 


letter to 
Mr. H. S. Firestone 


Wouen you visit Asheville to rest 
or to play, the traditional hospitality of 
the South sees to it that you are never 
disturbed with matters of business. 


That’s why, Mr. Firestone, we are taking 
this means to tell you of the industrial 
opportunities that are waiting for you in 
Asheville. The mile-high mountain ranges 
and peaceful valleys of the “Land of the 
Sky” are stored with fabulous wealth in 
raw materials. Nearby are the cotton fields 
and the great textile manufacturing region 
of the Piedmont Carolinas. Mountain 
streams have been harnessed into mighty 
eugines of power without dimming their 
attractions to the tourist. Thousands of 
Anglo-Saxon families, alert, willing, intel- 
ligent, await the call of industry. 


Not far away, the gateway ports of the 
Southeast are open to the markets of the 
world. Trunk rail lines penetrate to the 
Atlantic seaboard, the populous centers of 
the East and South and the great markets 
of the Mississippi Valley and the Middle 
West. Asheville’s distribution facilities 
are unequalled in the Southeast and fav- 
orable commodity rates open up a terri- 
tory in which sixty million people live. 


Labor; climate; pure, soft water; chea 
power; manufacturing sites on rivers an 
rail lines; state-paved highways; low tax 
rates; low living costs; unexcelled trans- 

rtation and distribution facilities; a bil- 
ion dollar market, ready made and wait- 
ing for industry - -- surely, Mr. Firestone, 
these basic factors deserve your earnest 
consideration. Will you not allow our in- 
dustrial engineer to send you an unbiased, 
detailed statement of the facts about the 
Asheville Industrial District? 


POWALLL 


President 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


More than one million cars of freight are handled 
each year in the Asheville yards. 
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Stabilizing Aviation 


(Continued from page 36) 
$1.00 to $1.50 for multi-engined “ships.” I 
think the tendency has been to underesti- 
mate the cost in many instances. 

A generous willingness to help Ameri- 
can aviation make a convincing record, 
make “history” that would redound to 
its eredit, shines brightly in the estab- 
lishment of the Guggenheim fund of 
$2,500,000. The statement of Harry F. 
Guggenheim explaining the purpose of 
this foundation is an intelligent appraisal 
of the strength and the weakness of 
commercial flying in America. 

When announcing the proposal to ex- 
tend credit for passenger-carrying equip- 
ment to established air mail lines and of 
demonstrated success, he declared: “We 
will do it on precisely the same basis on 
which banks operate in loaning railways 
money with which to buy rolling stock.” 
Provision is made for writing off these 
loans within two or three years, for 
“airplanes have a high rate of- obsoles- 
cence. There is no reason why a plane 
need wear out in two years, but my 
guess is that the best passenger plane 
manufactured today will be obsolete two 
years from now.” 

Default is a problem in itself. It is 
not without consideration in the matter 
of these equipment loans. While it is 
very difficult in practice to seize railway 
equipment in case of default and to re- 
cover it by transfer to another road, as 
Mr. Guggenheim: points out, “if an air- 
plane does not pay on one route it is 
very simple, indeed, for us to take it 
over and transfer it to an air route of 
proved popularity or established man- 
agement.” 


Building Dealer System 


ELLING technique has lagged behind 
the mechanical improvements. For it 
is clear that the industry has been more 
interested in refining its products than 
it has in devising methods to convert 
public curiosity into profitable demand. 
One company has attacked the problem 
with vigorous initiative. It has kept 
pace with the faster tempo of the times 
It has dealers 
and sub-dealers who have ready access 
to “demonstrator” planes. Dealer helps 
are provided in national advertising, in 
displays of model planes, in a house or- 
gan, in timely publications for handout 
to prospects, in weekly bulletins and in 
informative circulars. This selling sup- 
port is supplemented by the company’s 
cooperation with chambers of commerce 
and with high schools in developing com- 
Pilots in good 
standing may buy planes for 30 per cent 
and pay the balance out of earnings. 
Planes have not yet got into the “fliv- 
ver” price brackets. While a good deal 
the “humming-bird” size 
of craft, the fact remains that most 
prices are now scaled to group or cor- 
porate ownership and operation. The 
Model T” of the air is still a figment 


of ambitious fancy. But the automobile 
began as a rich man’s toy. 

Design is in a wholesome state of flux. 
Improvements crowd on one another. 
Engineering thought advances rapidly, 
Engine types are closer to stabilization, 
but military types of planes are usually 
developed without regard to expense, 
This active ferment produces more effi- 
cient mechanisms, but it also keeps costs 
high. Standardization will come, and 
with it the interchangeability of parts, 
and lower overhead production. 


Flying Finding Wider Use 


EPLIES to inquiries made by the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States show that air transportation is 
used by merchants, manufacturers, bank- 
ers and professional men to expedite the 
delivery of documents and merchandise 
in considerable variety. Among the ar- 
ticles frequently transported are: Ad- 
vertising copy, automobile parts, bank 
drafts, bills of lading, motion picture 
films, contracts and deeds, dentists’ sup- 
plies, drawings, specifications and blue 
prints, dress goods, millinery, coats and 
suits, jewelry, flowers, and stocks and 
bonds. A good many other commodities 
have been sent by plane in emergencies, 
but asbestos suits to fight a gas well fire, 
or food and medicines to relieve a stricken 
community can hardly be regarded as 
normal traffic. 

The total quantity of air mail carried 
last year was 1,449,364 pounds, accord- 
ing to a Department of Commerce. re- 
port issued March 15. As the figures 
for two of the busiest routes were only 
available for six months, the total was 
probably near 2,000,000 pounds. 

During the first six months of 1927, 
operators of planes flying over regular 
mail routes carried 1,045,222 pounds of 
express, and 1,891 passengers. The aver- 
age passenger mile rate is about 13 cents. 
Short flights were made by 385,000 pas- 
sengers in planes of other operators. 

Jeginning September 1, 1927, opera- 
tions on a national seale were established 
on five routes under contracts between 
air mail contractors and the American 
Railway Express Company. This ar- 
rangement marks the advent of an actual 
air express system. The-average pound- 
mile rate is $0.0015. The three Ford ex- 
press routes carry only Ford goods. 

The younger generation gives the true 
sign of these flying times. Boys every- 
where are interested in aviation. They 
are playing with models and whetting 
desire to own a man-size ship. Another 
generation—or it may be two—and the 
old-fashioned “flaming youth” who rock- 
eted over a ribbon of road in a collegiate 
speedster will be a back number. The 
world will make room for flying youth 
on a lark with the family plane. It 8 
America’s manifest destiny to become 
“air-minded.” The uncommon carrier 
of our day will be the common carrier 
of our industrial tomorrow. 
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On the Congressional 


Your letters are your Docket 


(Continued from page 56) 


own personal representatives Board policies and operation stands small 


Crane’s Bond 
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chance of enactment this year. Exten. 
sive hearings, however, have been ep. 
dueted in both Houses. Also no aetion 
is expected this year on the Norbeck bij 
| to tax national banks; nor the Federal 
“blue-sky” securities bill. 


Grain and Cotton Exchanges 


Further regulation of future trading 
on cotton exchanges continues to gather 
support. Legislation, however, probably 
will be put off to another year. ‘ 

A similar prospect applies to the Cap- 
per bill to curb trading in grain futures, 
There is considerable support in Con- 
gress for these two proposals but the 

| difficulty of agreeing on a workable lay 
| is a detering factor. 


Muscle Shoals 

| The Senate has passed the Norris res 
When you send out letters, YOU) olution for completion by the Govern- 
. | ment of the Muscle Shoals dam and 
really go calling by proxy. Each power plant and experimentation in mak- 
l os Ba! ‘ | ing fertilizer. Its passage is regarded as 
etter must get comparatively a distinet victory for Government owner- 
: : | ship advocates. The House Committee 
as much consideration, make amended the Norris measure and report- 
|} ed a new bill to set up a Government 
corporation to operate the Muscle Shoals 
plant. This bill if passed by the House 
would have to go to a conference com- 
mittee. President Coolidge has expressed 
his antipathy to Government operation 

plans for Muscle Shoals. 


Boulder Dam 


The Swing-Johnson bill for the Colo 
rado River project modified as to power 

| priorities has been reported to the House 
and Senate. A special rule has been re 
quested for its consideration in_ the 
House. It is meeting stiff opposition m 
both bodies under +he leadership of Sen- 
ator Ashurst and Representative Doug- 
las, of Arizona. Senator Ashurst has 
ter “importance.” Made from | *¢'ved notice that he will prevent pas 
sage of the bill to the extent that parlia- 

mentary strategy can effect that end. 
Probably we shall see a spirited filibus- 
ter such as marked the close of the last 


Congress. 
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portant—is the paper crisp, 
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Crane’s Bond is made for 
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100% new white rags, it has a 


look and feel of quality. 


Ask your engraver for sam- | The Naval Program 


ples of Crane’s Bond. See for The House has passed a bill authori2- 

ing construction of 15 cruisers and one 

yourself how well this fine paper | aircraft carrier at a cost of $274,000,000 

| The cost would be spread over a number 

will lend impressiveness to your | of vears. An amendment was added im 

° | thé House which requires that 8 of the 

most important messages .... | 15 cruisers be built in Government navy 

vards. It is the general opinion that the 
Senate will approve the House bill. 
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Public Health 
The Parker bill for coordination of 
| federal public health activities has pa 
the House and has been approved by the 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS | Senate Committee on Commerce. Se 
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stor Jones is sponsoring the. bill it the 
Senate. 
Federal Injunctions 


Nation-wide attention has been drawn 
to thé Shipstead-LaGuardia anti-injunc- 
tion bills backed by organized labor. It 
ig rather surprising, however, that little 

ublicity has been given to the Norris 
pill, recently reported from the Judiciary 
Committee to the Senate without hear- 
ings being held, which by removing a 
large group of cases from the jurisdic- 
tion of federal district courts would ac- 
complish a good part of the results con- 
templated by the Shipstead bill. In ad- 
dition to taking from the federal courts 
jurisdiction of the usual labor injunction 
eases, the bill would also deprive utility 
corporations from the right to resort to 
the federal courts in appealing from the 
decisions of state regulatory bodies. 


Lobby Registration 


The Caraway bill to require registra- 
tion of lobbyists, recently passed by the 
Senate, has been the subject of enlighten- 
ing hearings before the House Committee 
on Judiciary. For the first time in sev- 
eral years Congress is taking official 
notice of the numerous group organiza- 
tions and special agents engaged in pro- 
moting legislation. The outlook for pas- 
sage of the Caraway bill in its present 
form is hardly expected, but the interest 
shown in the bill points to a new con- 
ception of the role played by citizens 
associations and paid lobbyists in con- 
nection with the work of Congress. 


Some Familiar Perennials 


Each year Congress struggles with a 
list of bills sponsored by militant minori- 
tie. Now and then one of them gets 
through the mill. Mostly, however, they 
simmer in committees or die a natural 
death on the calendar. Among the list 
of bills destined for no final action in 
this session we would place the following. 

The Capper-Kelly price maintenance 
bill. 

Measure for regulation of western 
grazing. 

Shipstead anti-injunction bill. 

_ Wyant proposal for a division of pub- 
lie works in the Department of the In- 
terior, 

Long-and-short-haul railway rate bill. 

Pullman surcharge bill. 

New tariff legislation. 

Federal regulation of coal industry. 

Uniform ocean bills of lading. 

Watson-Browne bill to apply French 
debt payments to road building fund. 

Deportation of aliens convicted of 
crime, 


Creation of a federal department of 
education. 

Bill to curtail the sale of Government 
stamped envelopes. 


Adjournment 


There is a good deal of talk to the 
tect that Congress will close shop by 
the middle of May. Our guess is that it 

hearer the first of June. 












Please send me your booklet containing information about the opera- 
tion and maintenance of pleasure and commercial cars. 


Make of car ___ Year_______ Model or Type 
Number of pleasure cars__ me _of trucks 
My insurance expires___ a ee 


Name _ 





We can help you 


prevent accidents 


N the United States 25,000 people 
were killed in automobile acci- 
dents last year... and yet accidents 

do not “happen” ... they are caused. 


The American Mutual has studied 
thousands of cases... we found that 
90% of these accidents could be 
avoided ... our engineers have devel- 
oped a few simple rules to help auto- 
mobile drivers ... these are contained 
in “The Man at the Wheel” ...a 
booklet which we shall be glad to send 
you ... just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. 


Automobile 
Insurance 


AMERICAN 
MUTUAL 


Workmen’s 
Compensation 





Send this coupon for ““The Man at the Wheel” 





oo TS _ Address_ 


To the American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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o the American Murvat Lrasitrry Insurance Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Central Comptometer Bureau, Roxana Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, Missour 





me 





BOUT a year ago the question of centralizing 
all figure work of the several originating depart- 
ments in a standardized machine battery was up for 
decision by Mr. Walter F. Jones, General Auditor of 
the Roxana Petroleum Corporation at St. Louis. 
After a careful study of the proposition, the conclu- 
sions reached by Mr. Jones were: 


“The plan is sound and not 
difficult of execution, but to 
make it economically success- 
ful I must have: 

First, a machine capable 
of high-speed on every form 
of figure work. 

Second, a reliable source 
of supply for trained clerks 
able to use it at high-speed. 

Third, and last, but not 
least, a local distributor who 
can give me both when | 
need them.” 

Finally the Comptometer 
was adopted for the work 
provisionally. 


That is, it must make good 
in performance— measured 
by a carefully kept record 
of production. 

At the end of the year 





the figures showed a clear 


saving of better than $7500 
—nearly double the cost of 
the installation. 

Let us tell you, either by 
mail or through a represen- 
tative, more about the 
Comptometer way of or- 
ganizing, routing and _ han- 
dling figure work for greater 
production at less cost. 

It pays to investigate. 


FELT & TARRANT Merc. Co. 
1712 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO 





CONTROLLED -KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 






If not made by Felt & Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 
Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-key safeguard 









; 








When writing to Feur & Tarrant Mra. 


Co ple ise mention Nation’s Busine 


12ure work costs 





McCarl—Professional 
Tightwad 


(Continued from page 29) 


Commanding. “Are you an officer of jhe 
Army or not? I order you to pay it? 
He does pay it. Our country’s hi 
is full of records, but there is no teeon 
of a disbursing captain telling a contrag. 
ing general where to head in. Not one 
Suppose that the appropriation act pry 
vided for the purchase of 50 trucks anf 
that-the General Commanding had de 
cided that in the interest of efficieney he 
would ride to the bridge in a Gadi 
each morning and that he would them 
fore buy only 49 trucks and one tour 
car.’ Would you, if you were a a 
and disbursing officer, refuse to @)k 
your general’s bill for that helpful ear? 

Let us not kid ourselves about'thes 
things. You would not and I would ng 
But MecCarl finds that car hidden iM th 
vouchers. By the time it gets t0 hin 
the disbursing officer is serving ii th 
Philippines and the contracting offi¢er’s 
in Turkey and the General Co 
has been retired for age and flat feet 
McCuarl cannot abate his demands, Fe 
has no option. 

“IT want that money put back,” sayshe 


Special Acts to Settle Accounts 


N the end Congress is asked to pas 
and does pass a special bill, relieving 
the disbursing officer from all liability. 
No one thinks he should suffer. He hs 
broken the law under an irresistible com- 
pulsion. If he had to pay for the Gen 
eral’s worn-out Cadillac his wife would 
have to sell her wrist watch. But the 


asininity of the procedure is manifest. 


Congress has been overruled by 3 


| handful of subordinates. 


When Congress relieves those subord:- 
nates of responsibility for their disobe 
dience Congress is in effect abdicating it 
power of control over the spending oi 
the people’s money. 

Before Congress has passed that spe 


| cial bill the officers have fought MeCarls 


claim through the courts. One of the 
first steps is to get a contrary opimio 


from the Attorney General, who usually 
eems glad to give one. The opinion d 


| the Attorney General has precisely th 


same effect on MeCarl that the whistling 
of “O Sole Mio” by a small shepherl 
boy in the Appenines would have on tlt 
Mavor of San Francisco. 

The Attorney General is merely i 
advisory officer of the Government. 
one is bound by what he says. He is mt 
even bound himself, for now and thet 
he goes into reverse. But he has a head 
lock on McCarl in one way. If he® 


| called on to prosecute in court a cat 


in which he has already ruled agains 
the Comptroller General—well, he J 


| doesn’t. That’s all. Therefore, Mel 


has asked permission of Congress to 
lis own lawyers into court when the At 
torney General goes fishing. 

It is, you see, rather an importall 


matter, Last year McCarl collected debt 
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HAMMERMILL BACKS UP MANI-FOLD 


HEN in the April 21st issue of The Satur- 
day Evening Post in an attractive four-color 
advertisement you read: 


““*#**One paper has always been associated with printed 
forms. That is Hammermill Bond. 

The surface of Hammermill Bond invites use. Pen or 
pencil glides smoothly over it; typewriter and printing 
press register cleanly and clearly. _ Carbons are always 
neat and legible. You like to work with it!” 


—you read the basic reason why Hammermill Bond is the 
standard paper for Mani-Fold Forms. 

Science and experience point to the wisdom of this 
decision. Backing up the most modern wet-offset, dry-offset 
and printing plant of the Mani-Fold Company is the mam- 
moth Hammermill Paper Company mills at Erie, Penna. 

Write for descriptive literature as to why Mani-Fold uses HAM 
MERMILL BOND, and copy of free brochure “ADVANTAGES” 
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Write your name and address in margin below and mail to 


The Mani-Fold Compan; 
ision United Autographic Register Company 
13334 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





When writing to Tue Man1t-Fotp Company please mention Nation’s Business | 
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This Machine 


Will Cut Your 
Maintenance Painting 
Costs in Half! 











Spray-Paint Factory 
Buildings, Hotels, 
Institutions 


Save Up to 80%! 


This great reduction in the cost 
of maintenance paintingenables 
property owners to paint fre- 
quently. Industrials and insti- 
tutions everywhere own a Binks 
Portable Spray-Painting Outfit. 
No experience required. Any 
man can cover 1,000 sq. ft. or 
more per hour. 


BINKS 


Portable Spray-Painting 
Machines 
Vary in Price from $115 to $415 


Several models have been de- 
veloped especially for maintenance 
work. With any of these you can 
spray-paint exteriors, brighten 
up interiors, improve working con- 
ditions and protect property in- 

! Connect 


vestment at a iow cost, 
up with a light socket and refinish 


your plant, your equipmen , furni- 
ture, trucks:—anything that will 
take a coat of an} light or heavy 
paint, varnish or lacquer. The | jf 





‘ ~ slg } r 
minormain- WOTK 18 done 1n a yiny and your 
Bo ecto savings have mere than pai 1 for 
trcular value to the outfit ° 
hRospttiais 


ools, hotels, Order a “Binks”’ on trial or write 
home owners, 


et for detailed information. 








Binks Spray Equipment Co. 
Dept. E., 3128 Carroll Ave., 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Detroit 
4456 Cass Ave. 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
371 Fifth St. 


New York 
56 Warren St. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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due the Government amounting to more 
than $7,000,000, which is about twice 


| what the Comptroller General’s depart- 
| ment cost the people of the United 


States. But there are still almost $300,- 
000,000 in bills due and payable to the 
Government, and McCarl feels that if 
he is to get any part of this sum in he 
should be helped and not hindered. At 


| least that is the way I should feel in his 


place. Those wishing to know what Mc- 
Carl thinks of the aid given him by the 
Attorney General’s department are rec- 
ommended to read his annual reports. 
Language is never so bland as in an an- 
nual report. 

Congress had long realized the faults 
of the system whereby each department 
audited its own bills and in 1921 set up 
the new establishment. Per- 
haps it remembered an his- 
toric occasion whereon Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, then Presi- 
dent, sought authority to 
spend some money. His 
Comptroller General refused. 

“Your plan is against The 
Law, Mr. President. I can- 
not change the law.” 

“Neither can I,” said Mr. Roosevelt. 
“But, by jingo, I can change my Comp- 
troller General.” 


Now Free of Control 
V ELL, what will you have? He was 


not compelled to change his Comp- 
troller General. Therefore, in 1921, Con- 
gress provided that this official shall here- 
after be absolutely free of control by any- 
one and gave him a fifteen-year term so 


that he might be easy in his mind. So far 


so good. But Congress has not even yet 
taken the departments by the scruffs of 
their necks re compelled them to obey 
the plain intent of the law. For that 
matter, Congress has not yet set up such 
a committee on accounts as is a part of 
the parliamentary structure of both 
Great Britain and Canada, the duty of 
which would be to consider its degree of 
control over public money. There are 
1,000 disbursing officers in the various 
departments, every one of whom is un- 
der at least the partial control of a su- 
perior who has something to do with the 
spending of the money. 

“The number could be cut to fifty,’ 
says McCarl. “The work would be done 
better if all bills were audited by this 
independent agency. Taxes could be 
eut. The business man who deals with 
the Government would have no trouble 
his contract were pre-audited.” 

I say, “he says.” But as I have ex- 
he gives no interviews 
If he goes 


pl: all 1€ d before, 
He rarely goes into society. 


out for an evening his pleasure may be 
gummed up. About the time the Comp- 
troller General has reached for the sec- 


ond tongue sandwich a sad man will step 
to his side. 

“T want to talk to you about that bill 
of mine,” he says in a fairly low and 
regulated tone. Then he accelerates. 
“You think vou are right, MecCarl, but 
see here——” 





It ruins an evening, that’s all. Bygp 
at home he rarely answers the telephone 
because some anguished bursar may want 
to scream over it. Anyhow, he hasn't 
the time. He began this form Of official 
life rosy cheeked as can be, but he has 
aged in the last few years. Lines in is 
face now. He works most of the time 
When he is not at work in his offiee he 
is in conference with some committee of 
Congress, explaining his quaint theory 
that when a law is on the books it should 
be either obeyed or changed. 

Money Limited by Law 
“M* job,” he says, within the limits 

noted above, “is to see that the 
Government gets what it needs, Not 
what it wants.” 

What it needs is deter. 
mined by Congress. What it 
wants is fixed by the execy- 
tive departments. Not long 
ago a talented man of bug- 
ness was called from Chi- 
cago to help the Govem- 
ment out on a_ particular 
job. The rate of pay fixed 
by Congress for the job he 
took was $2,000 a year, but he was 
actually worth in the open market sey- 
eral times that much. One of those lit- 
tle arrangements was made by which he 
drew an extra four dollars a day for ex- 
penses. This went on for months. 

Then MecCarl found out about it and 
demanded that he put it back. 

Those responsible said he was doing 
the young man a heinous wrong. He 
was worth more money than the Govr- 
ernment paid him, including expense ac- 
count and all. 

They did not know what they would 
do without him. It was a shame. 

“The Law,” replied MeCarl. “The 
Law. Congress gave a $2,000 salary to 
that job. No more. 

“Congress may be wrong. But you 
cannot overrule it by skullduggery. Not 
if I catch you at it.” 


Wanted Better Personnel 
HERE is only one funny ineident in 
MeCarl’s career, so far as I know. He 

was getting his feet on the ground as4 
lawyer in Nebraska when he got the 
curious idea that the Government would 
profit if it bought a better grade of cor 
cressman. He began to interest the 
leaders of opinion in his idea without 
reference to their politics. He was get 
ting somewhere, too. 

Perhaps that had nothing to do with 
this. emcanelaatn acl resident Harding 
sent for him one day and told him that 
he was to be the new Comptroller of the 
u nited States, under the new law. May 
be Harding knew his man and knew he 
would be as independent as the law er 
templated the comptroller should be. 

Well— 

If anyone thought that as an office- 
holder he would be less inde pendent thes 
he had been that person made a mi 
For he most unequivocally does not gi 
a damn. 
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“Last night as I lay on the prairie 
And looked at the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy 
Would drift to that sweet by and by. 
Roll on, roll on; 
Roll on, little dogies, roll on, roll on...” 


So they sang to their longhorn cattle, 
those cowboys of fifty years ago, as they 
sat in their saddles beside drifting herds 
under wide western skies. 

For a thousand grassy miles over 
Texas “Staked Plains”, New Mexico 
mesas, and Kansas prairies, they drove 
their nibbling, milling, bellowing steers 
to market. Theirs was the era of the 
two-gun sheriffs and desperadoes of the 
stamp of Billy the Kid, who died with his 
boots on, 21 notches in his gun, when 
just old enough to cast his first vote. 

Straight across that storied land to- 
day, Chicago and Kansas City to E] Paso 
and through America’s Southwest, the 
Golden State Limited drives smoothly 
over shining steel—following the Long- 
horn Trail. 

There’s no finer train on rails than the 
superbly-appointed, on-time “Golden 
State Limited’’. No train is faster, Chi- 
cago to Southern California. 

And the Old West, romantic as it was, 
never was as fascinating as the new. 
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Follow 
the Longhorn Trail 


GOLDEN §S 




























When writing to SvvTHEeRN 





Tastefully-furnished private rooms and rooms en 
suite are among the accommodations on 
Golden State Limited. 


Indians, cowboys, ranch life and crum- 
bling Spanish Missions vie with evi- 
dences of astounding modern achieve- 
ment. 

At El Paso you will be only § minutes 
by trolley from Juarez in Mexico. 

The Apache Trail highway in Ari- 
zona, a one-day side-trip, is a feature 
of absorbing interest. So, too, are 
Phoenix, Salt River Valley, and the 
Nile-like Imperial Valley. 
anywhere. Three fast trains operate 
daily over Golden State Route. Through 
sleepers from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chi- 


Stop over 


TATE ROUTE 
through the old West and new +» + none 
faster, Chicago to Southern California 







cago, Kansas City and Memphis to Los 
Angeles, San Diego and Santa Barbara. 


see the whole Pacific Coast—low 


summer fares in effect May 15 


Stop over anywhere. Low summer fares 
will be in effect from May 15 to Septem- 
ber 30; return limit October 31. 
Only Southern Pacific offers choice 
of four routes. Go one way, return an- 
other. In addition toGolden State Route: 
Overtand Route(Lake TahoeLine), 
viz shortest way across the 
mid-continent from Chicago to San 
Francisco; Sunset Route, New York to 
New Orleans by steamship (or by rail 
from eastern points to New Orleans), 
thence across Louisiana, Tex re and the 
Southwest to Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco, like Gotpen Strate 
Route offering Apache Trail highway; 
SuHasta Route, of surpassing scenery, 
between the Pacific Northwest and San 
Francisco via Portland and Crater Lake. 





Write your name and address in margin below, 
tear off, and mail to E. W. Clapp, traffic mana- 
ger, Department V-5, Room 1022, 310 Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, for free illustrated 


booklet, “How Best to See the Pacific Coast.”’ 


outhern Pacific 


Paciric please mention Nation’s 
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Building an Employe Magazine 


By CLIFFORD B. REEVES 


Associate Editor, “Guaranty News,” Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


HE HIGH mortal- 

ity rate in the field 

of employe maga- 

zines is evidence of 
the disagreement among cor- 
poration executives as to the 
worth of such publications. 
The employe magazine is a 
publication edited solely for 
members of a company’s staff 
and is distinct from the 
“house organ,” which is in- 
tended to promote sales. It 
is a rather recent develop- 
ment in personnel work, hav- 
ing received its greatest im- 
petus in the past decade. 
But, despite this compara- 
tively recent adoption of such 
publications as builders of 
morale, failures in the field 
are already numbered in the 
hundreds. 

A survey made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board in 1925 showed that, 
of 428 employe magazines in 
operation three years before 
that date, 149 had suspend- 
ed. The fact that many of 
these suspensions came at 
a time when corporation profits were 
declining seems to indicate a feeling that 
the employe magazine is a sort of ex- 
travagance, to be indulged in only when 
times are good, rather than a necessary 
feature of personnel work. 

There are many corporations, how- 
ever, that regard their employe publica- 
tions as a leading influence in organiza- 
tion efficiency. At the present time 
there are anywhere from 500 to 700 
companies in the United States publish- 
ing magazines for their employes and the 
officials. 

Why this wide difference of opinion? 
That hundreds have tried such publica- 
tions and abandoned them seems con- 
demnation enough, until the further fact 
is considered that so many other cor- 
porations are continuing to spend large 
sums of money for employe papers. 

The employe magazine sprang into 
being in answer to the need for a hu- 
manizing contact that might replace in 
some measure the personal relationship 
between employer and employe that was 
rapidly disappearing in the trend _ to- 
ward bigger business units. As corpora- 
tions grew in size, the need for employe 


1% 
publicat IS Inere 


ially in busi- 


organization building. 
unusual illustrations in the magazine help. 
For instance, a picture of an employe receiv- 
ing a prize from Douglas Fairbanks or a 
stenographer’s idea of a $300,000 seat on 
the Stock Exchange attracts reader interest worth. It has’ been shown 





ANY employe magazines have failed; 
others have proved effective factors in 
Personal news and 





nesses in which specialization had been 
developed to a high degree, bringing the 
danger that such a minute division of 
the whole task into many small parts 
might deprive the worker of the roman- 
tic and inspirational vision that a view 
of the entire business gives. 

The first real employe magazine was 
published by the National Cash Register 
Company in 1890. Starting as the Fac- 


tory News, it is still pub. 
lished today as the N. C.R 
News. For the next twenty 
years the number of employe 
magazines in the United 
States increased slowly but 
steadily. Then came the 
World War, and with: the 
necessity for morale and loy- 
alty at its greatest, scores 
of company publications 
made a sudden appearance. 
An investigation of 334 em- 
ploye magazines, conducted 
by the Collins Industrial 
Council in 1921, showed that 
91 per cent of them had 
been organized between 1917 
and 1920. 

In the post-war business 
depression, there occurred 
wholesale suspensions of pub- 
lication among employe pe- 
riodicals, and many corpora- 
tions began to doubt their 


that 30 per cent of the mag- 
azines started in 1920 had 
been abandoned: by 1922. 
Inability to ascertain defi- 
nitely the results attained 


by such magazines is undoubtedly the’ 


reason for much of the skepticism. 
Many men responsible for their dis- 
continuance are willing to admit. that 
“It’s a good idea.” But then they add, 
“We don’t think it works out.” 
Manifestly, this “working out,” as evi- 
denced by practical results, is the one 
thing in which employers are most i- 
terested. If the employe magazine shows 
no tangible, calculable results, no corpo- 
ration can be criticized for not investing 
money in what then becomes only an 
unproved theory or an extravagance. 
This skepticism of the value of em- 
ploye magazines is not unlike the doubt- 
ing attitude that militated against the 
general acceptance of advertising im Its 
early days. And the two situations are 


rather analogous, for the employe maga-, 
zine may properly be regarded. as an 


advertisement of the organization’s met- 
its, directed to employes. And, as m 
the case of general advertising, the defi 
nite practical results are sometimes hard 
to ascertain, except ina veneral way and 
over a period of years. 

Moreover, just as the effectiveness of 
advertising depends in large measute 
upon the technique used, so the effec- 
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they bargained 





REFERENCE 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 
STEEL FLOOR GRATING 
BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
SUBSTATIONS 
GALVANIZING 

TOWERS 


POLES 


ALL AGREE 
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Water Bates STEEL 
CORPORATION 


GARY, INDIANA 
October 1, 1927 


CODES 


WESTERN UNION UNIVERSAL 
WESTERN UNION 9 LETTER 


The Americen Multigraph Sales.Co, 
225 KN, Michigan Ave. . ABLE ADORESS 
Chicago, Illinois WALTER BATES GARY 


MENTS CONTINGENT UPON STRIKES, ACCIDENTS OR OTHER CAUSES BEYOND OUR CONTROL AND ARE NOT BINDING 


UPON THIS COMPANY UNLESS ANO UNTIL APPROVED BY AN EXECUTIVE OFFICER AT OUR GARY OFFICE 


Gentlemen: 


We thought it would be of interest 
to you to know how our Multigraph Department is 
rd otk Poa after preliminary activities have been 
completed, 


We can state frankly that your Model 
66 addressing Multigraph has proven to be a worth- 
while expenditure in more than one way. It was 
ratifying to learn thru our Mr, Williant’s reports 
hat our printing requirements are suoplied at a 
great saving in time and money. 


: The vob ge intention of buying your 
machine for our direct- quai} advertising work has 
been found beyond doubt that it was just what we 
needed, but_in combinaticn with Nultigraph printing, 
it is vig oa paying for itself and for all other 
outlays incident to a complete printing and mailing 
department. 


: Truly, we received more than we bar- 
gained for as per results convincingly proven. 


Yours very truly 


WALTER BATES STEEL 
orporation 
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And the display on the page opposite will give you part of the always impor- 
tant “reason why.” Any one of our offices can give many more reasons why. 


THE AMERICAN MU 








| 


| 


Saves Company please 


mention Nation’s 


LTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 1806 E. 40th STREET, CLEVELAND, 
Also listed in telephone books of 50 principal cities. 


Business 


OHIO 


MIU/LTILAAFPIT 
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Above—Armor Mat in place before pour- 

ing concrete. Below—Mr. Baldus of the 

Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 
and three Japanese engineers, 


Steelcrete 


turns CO 


most of us Japan is a land of little almond-eyed men, 

jinrickshas, kimonos, pagodas, snow-capped mountains 

and cherry blossoms. The industrial Japan of 1928 is some- 
thing of which we know very little. 


Mitsui and Company. Ltd., the largest banking house in 
Japan —whose subsidiaries run the gamut of industry— re- 
cently set out to make their new main office building in Tokyo 
the finest in the Orient. Realizing that a banking building is 
only as strong as its vault, Mitsui instructed its agents to ascer- 
tain the finest materials for vault construction—and they chose 
Steelcrete Armor Mat! 


The vault is now complete — protected by a maze of Steelcrete 
Armor Mat imbedded in concrete which defies torch, drill and 
blasting. It compares favorably with the largest and strongest 
vaults in the world. Walls, ceiling and floor are hard as concrete 
and tough as steel! 


Let us send you full details of Armor Mat Vault construction. 
THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Cleveland 
Philadelphia 


New York 
Buffalo 


Atlanta 
Boston 


Pittsburgh 


: Chicago 


~ 














OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 
Diamond Mesh Panel Guards ... Metal Lath 


Fabric for Concrete Reinforcement 





When writing to Tue Consorrm, EXPANDE Mera Compantes ple ise mentor 


Nation's Business 
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tiveness of an employe magazine de 
upon the editorial perception that 
into its preparation. Those whose trigk 
of company publications have been yp. 
satisfactory must ask themselves whether 
there was really no legitimate PTovinee 
for the periodical, or whether they failed 
through lack of technique to accomplish 
results that were really attainable, jj 
is probable that such differences in the 
conduct and policies of various publies. 
tions have led to the disagreement as to 
their effectiveness in general. 

Of the employe magazines that fail 
a majority deserve nothing but failure 
because of the fact that they are poor 
magazines. There seems to have been» 
feeling on the part of corporation map. 
agers that any kind of a hodge-podge in 
type, when distributed to employes, wil 
prove itself a panacea for all personnel 
ills. And when the cure does not ‘vork, 
they insist that employe magazines are 
worthless. Their condemnation ig to 
sweeping. What they ought to gay is 
that their particular employe magagine 
is worthless. 


Wanted: Editors 


HE chief cause of ineffectiveness 

among employe magazines lies in 
lack of proper editorial direction. There 
has been too much disposition to appoint 
as editors of such publications men who 
are merely well known and popular i 
the organization, regardless of their edi- 
torial training. Acquaintance among 
members of the staff is desirable, but not 
nearly so important a qualification as 


| editorial ability. 


Another type of man to whom the 
editorial torch is all too often passed is 


| some employe who, by “Pro bono pub- 
| lico” letters to the newspapers, has un- 
| mistakably shown that trait which has 


been known through the ages as the itch 
to write. 
The usual misfortune of such a choice 


| will be attested by any editor who pores 


Such a 


over unsolicited manuscripts. 


| gentleman will tell you that, in the great 





| day. 


| 


majority of cases, such an inner urge t0 
lay pencil on paper has nothing what- 
ever to do with writing sentences that 
parse. 

The editor of an employe magazine 
should be chosen for his proven ability 
as an editor. And it is better to havea 
well-paid man of real ability devote part 
of his time to the work than to have am 
unqualified man spending his entire time 
in preparing the publication. In most 
corporations it is possible to combine 
the work of the publication with the 
activities of the advertising or- publicity 
departments, and thus bring greater tal- 
ents to bear. 

Typography is another important col 
sideration that often receives little at 
tention in company publications. Many 
of the employe magazines now im Cire 
lation look as though the printer 
thrown together what was left in 3 typ 
case at the end of a particularly busy 
And it is almost always true that 
wretched typography is a corollary 
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Kotex Vending Machine 


ae WORLD'S EL 
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ORRECT DESIGN is the 
key to Vending Machine success. 
DOEHLER-designed vending equip- 
mentused by many nationally famous 


products, is the result of twenty- 







five years of specialized experience. 
DOEHLER engineers will solve your 


Vending problems, by designing 


Wrigley’s Gum Vending Machine 


a tested and perfected machine that 
will “service” your product the year 
round, without trouble or interrup- 
tion...even if it is odd-shaped, un- 


packaged or liquid. Confer with us, 


DOEHLER 


DIECASTING CO. 


Engineers & Producers of 
Vending Machines 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 


Brooklyn - Toledo - Batavia » Pottstown 


4 &..G6 2.2 .F PRODUCERS OF DIE CASTINES 














writing to Dornier Die Castrnc Co. please mention Nation's Busine 
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Play the 
SILVER KING 














“My dear, at times, I’m afraid of 
my husband —a raving maniac 


when he handles a golf club.” 

“ve seen him—hits at the ball as 
if he were killing a cobra.” 

“That’s it, a sort of assault and 
battery golf. 

“Oh, buy the brute some Silver} 
Kings.” 

“What difference can a mere ball 
make to that man?” 


“Lots of it, dear, look at my| 
Jimmy. Last year his score was high 
in the hundreds and his temper was 
low and despicable. I got him a box 
of Silver Kings and my married life 
has become one long twosome of 
bliss. Jimmy says it’s all psychol- 
ogical, but I think it’s as practical as 
can be. He says the King actually 
helped him stop pressing because he 
knows he can get distance with it by 
swinging easily. The confidence that 
comes of playing the best ball really 
does give a man extra poise and 
balance.” 





Silver King— 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








JOHN WANAMAKER 
Wholesale Golf Distributors' 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA | 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES | 


BCE OS 
| 
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poor editorial treatment. All of which is 
further proof that the choice of editors 
is the most important consideration. 

No employe magazine, of course, can 


| create loyalty and efficiency, unaided. A 
| company publication cannot convince 


mistreated employes that they are well 


| treated, any more than good advertising 
| can continue indefinitely to increase the 


sales of a bad product. The province 
of the employe magazine is to sell the 


| product, namely, the organization, at its 


true worth; and no amount of editorial 
hammering on the subjects of spirit and 
loyalty can make up for a deficiency in 


| employe policies. 


Therein lies the second great cause of 
employe magazine failures—unwilling- 
ness of the management to follow per- 
sonnel policies that will give the publi- 
cation legitimate talking points in its ef- 
fort to “sell” the organization to em- 
ployes. Just as advertising becomes a 


| stronger weapon in the hands of the 
| good manufacturer, so an employe maga- 


zine can do its best work for an organi- 
zation whose personnel policies are fair- 
est and most liberal. 

Every employe magazine has as its 
general object the fostering of esprit de 
corps. But there is great variance in 
the methods used to attain that rather 
ethereal and somewhat platitudinous ob- 
jective. 


Definite Editorial Program 


T THE Guaranty Trust Company, 
we feel that we attain our object by 
keeping in mind and working toward 
some half dozen more tangible objects 
that, when progressively achieved, com- 
bine to create the esprit de corps that is 
sought. These contributory objects are: 
1. To promote fellowship among em- 
ployes. If people make business asso- 
ciates their personal friends, they are 
likely to find a new interest in their 
work. Such friendships are encouraged 
by accounts of social affairs, constant use 
of people’s names, and stories about in- 
teresting and humorous experiences of 
various employes. We want each em- 
ploye to know as many fellow-workers 
as possible. 

2. To provide entertainment. Some 
of the stories in The Guaranty News aim 
merely to entertain, on the theory that 
an interesting story or a good laugh 
about the business has an excellent, hu- 
manizing effect. For instance, an erticle 
on the amazing amount of cheese-cloth 
used by the bank, and how little of it 
went for making cheese. 

3. To give a picture of “the job as : 
whole.” Newsy stories of the organiza- 
tion’s achievements give an inspirational 
view of the work which employes’ own 
detailed tasks may not provide. 

4. To furnish educational material on 
banking, when it can be combined with 
news of interest. Thus it is possible to 
give freshness to stories that might other 
wise be dull, technical descriptions. 

5. To convince employes that the or- 
ganization offers real opportunities. This 
is done, not by the use of so-called “in- 


spirational” articles that exhort employes 
to greater efforts, but by matter of faet 
accounts of promotions, and stories of 
personnel make-up, in which the impli- 
cation of opportunity is obvious. 

6. To report to employes anything 
that is news in our org®mzation. This 
it is felt, heightens their interest in the 
company’s affairs, and permits them tg 
participate more intelligently in the work. 

Someone is now going to ask, “How 
do you know that you improve morale 
in these ways?” And that’s a very per- 
tinent question. 


A Magazine That’s Read 


N THE first place, we know that each 
issue is looked forward to and read 
thoroughly by members of the staff— 
and that is the biggest battle won. The 
articles published create widespread com- 
ment throughout the organization. E»- 
thusiastic suggestions for stories are eon- 
stantly received, and after an issue has 
been distributed hundreds of people may 
be seen taking their copies home for leis- 
urely perusal. Best evidence of all that 
the publication has many constant and 
lvnx-eyed readers is the fact that any 
slight error or omission is pointed out 
from all sides. In other words, we know 
that the staff is interested in the paper. 
To determine the benefits resulting 
from the publication of an employe 
magazine, a company must analyze the 
morale of its staff, compare the increase 
in esprit de corps over a period of years, 
and match the efficiency and attitude of 
its personnel against that of other insti- 
tutions of the same size and charaeter. 
At the Guaranty Trust Company per- 
sonnel officials find that such compari- 
sons show the company’s position in that 
regard to be excellent. 

Just what share of increased morale 
is directly attributable to an employe 
magazine it is difficult to estimate, just 
as it is difficult to say that exactly 50 
per cent of a firm’s increase in business 
was attributable to advertising. But 
when corporations experience fewer per- 
sonnel problems after an employe publi- 
cation has been placed in operation, and 
when companies with such publications 
develop morale to a higher degree than 
those without them, the magazines’ worth 
can be definitely ascertained. 


Good Morale Obtained 


HE Guaranty Trust Company’s pert- 

sonnel figures demonstrate plainly 
the beneficial effects of present policies, 
showing, as they do, that members of 
the staff are convinced that the orgami- 
zation is an excellent one in which to 
work. As a factor in the promotion of 
morale, the employe magazine is respon- 
sible in part for this employe attitude. 

Voluntary resignations in the Com- 
pany’s American offices in 1927 num 
bered only 389 in a staff of more than 
3,000, an employe turnover of only 12.9 
per cent, which compares very favorably 
with the figures of institutions whose 
employe problems are comparable. Two 
thousand persons, or two-thirds of the 
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More assemblies per hour 


—less cost per assembly 
with Hardened Metallic Drive Screws 


HEN production lags or increased production schedules 

must be met you can speed things up with Parker-Kalon 
Metallic Drive Screws, and—what’s more—reduce assembly 
costs. Alert manufacturers in every metal working industry 
are now saving time and labor making permanent fastenings 
to iron, brass and aluminum castings, steel, Bakelite, etc., by 
simply drilling holes and hammering in these Screws. In many 
instances they are cutting the cost of such assemblies as 
much as 50% to 75%. 


Hardened Metallic Drive Screws make better—stronger 
fastenings than machine screws, escutcheon pins and other 
devices. Once driven home they are in to stay, even con- 
stant vibration will not loosen them. 


breakage of taps and upkeep 
of tapping machinery is elim- 
inated. The time and labor 
that this operation would or- 
dinarily consume is saved. 


How they’re used 


Two simple operations do the 
joband doit well. Noskillor 
special tools required: 








Where they save 


The assembly cost of hun- 
dreds of metal products of 
every description has been 
reduced with these Screws. 
More than 18,000 manufac- 
turers are using them for 
applications ranging all the 
way from attaching name 
plates to making fastenings 
where strength is an im- 
portant factor. 











’ Drill a hole. rg ciate 
the Screw. 
The Hardened Screw is so 
threaded and hardened that 
it cuts its own thread in the 
material as it is hammered 
in, fastening the sections 
securely together. 


How they save 


Because they cut their own 
thread, tapping, with its 


Firms like these use them 








General Electric Co., West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


Parker-Kalon 


TRADE MARK 


Hardened Metallic 


REG. U.S.PAT, OFF. 
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The Hoover Co., Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ford 
Motor Co., Auburn Auto- 
mobile Co., Studebaker 
Corp., Chevrolet Motor Co.., 
Otis Elevator Co., Truscon 
Steel Co., Victor Talking 
Machine Co., The Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., U.S. Elec- 
trical Tool Co., Robbins & 
Myers, Gilbert & Barker 
Mfg. Co., Buffalo Forge Co., 
American Radiator Co., El- 
liot - Fisher Co., Stanley 
Works, etc. 


Why not give them a trial? 





Perhaps Hardened Metallic Drive 
Screws would save money in the 
assembly of your own product. 
There’s only one way to find out. 
Try them yourself and see if they 
do the work. Just tell us what 
you want to 
fasten and we 
will gladly send 
suitable sam- 
ples-—no 
» charge—no ob- 
Fy ligation. 


ae 


~S 








Drive Screws 


PATENTED JAN, 29, 1924 No. 148215! 








Parker-Kalon Corporation 
202 Varick St., New York 


Please send me a handful of Hardened Metal- 


: OTHERS PENDING lic Drive Screws. I want to try them out for 
& Sa eases oe 
PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
202 Varick Street New York, N.Y. Name......... 
Distributed in Canada by ee A ee ae 


Aikenhead Hardware Ltd., 19-21 Temperance St., Toronto 











When writing to Parker-Katon Corporation please mentio 
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Moy in Eng Goods 





Do you sell goods on the British 
market ? 


The British market with its popula- 
tion of 44 millions is as great as that 
of thethirteen most densely populated 
States of the Union—of high pur- 
chasing power, and accustomed to 
American merchandise. 


Build a factory in Great Britain and 
add largely to your turnover. 


And to find a location that will suit 
your purpose, go to the organisation 
that can give you the widest choice 
of factories and factory sites. 


The largest register, by far, of plants 
and sites for plants in Great Britain 
is in the hands of Britain’s greatest 
railroad, the LMS. The LM Sis 
not only the premier railroad, but it 
is the railroad that serves all the 
important industrial sections—75 % 
of the population by its own direct 


THOMAS ARTHUR MOFFET 
Freight Traffic Manager in America 
LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Some prominent American firms having Plants or building 
Plants on sites alongside L M S Rai!road : 


Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
Ford Motor Company 
General Motors Corporation 
General Electric Company 


Goodrich Tire & Rubber Company 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 





When writing to Lonpon Mripianp anxp Scort 











A New Plan 


lines, and the remainder by direct | 
connections. 


Whether your factory must be near 
the seaboard, near the coalfields, near 
the labor or near the market, the 
L M S can find out the site you want, 
and on every proposition the LMS 
can give you the information you 
need to make a decision. 


Cost of labor, cost of power, water, 
fuel, freight charges, every sing’e 
question you can ask on these heads, 
is on the file of the LMS. If you 
want sidings or private tracks, if you 
went storage, if you want water 
cerriage, the LMS can tell you 
where you can get them and what 
they wi.l cost. 
sd 
Whatever information you want 
about a plant or a warehouse in Great 
Britain is at your disposal right 
here in America. 


All you have to do is to write to: 


Goodyear Tire Company 
H. J. Heinz and Company 
Kalamazoo Company 
Western Electric Company 
Wm. Wrigley Jnr. Company 





1sH Rarway please mention Nation's Business 





staff, have been with the company fiye 
years or more. And the opportunities 
for employes have be en real, for 90 per 
cent of the company’s officials are men 
who have come up through the ranks 
from cierkships. 

In preparing The Guaranty News, we 
try to keep in mind the fact that the 
publication must contain not so much 
the things that employes ought to read 
as the things that they will read. Tech. 
nical descriptions of intricate phases of 
the business would perhaps, in theory, 
be the best possible material for em. 
ployes, but unfortunately they won't as. 
similate such unadulterated educational 
doses. No employe magazine can be q 
textbook, nor should it attempt to com. 
pete with trade or business papers, 

3y making the magazine lighter jy 
subject matter, and h: inging such educa. 
tional material on amusing incidents of 
special jobs in which employes have tak- 
en pride, it is possible to impart, inter. 


estingly and indirectly, enough ‘eta 

























tive material to make the publica 
worth while educationaliy. 


Huge Job Well Handled 


AST year, for instance, our organiag 
tion efiée ted the retirement of 

2,000,000 shares of preferred stock fe 
the Standard Oil Company of New J 
sey, at the same time issuing more # 
3,000,000 shares of common stock 
holders of warrants. The entire job, 
cluding transfer of the common 
to new owners, was completed wit 
few days. The task imposed a he 
load on a number of departments % 
kept hundreds of people working late. 
for several nights. Such an unp 
dented job offered the proper news 
for a story on trust procedure, so im 
article that told of the amusing happe 
ings incidental to such a giganti¢e } 
we were able to weave in enough of 1 
corporate trust procedure to give | 
employes a good idea of the departme 
operations. 

Likewise, the arrival of bank exam 
ers prov ided the opportunity fo 
newsy, amusing story involving audit 
procedure. The installation of amas 
new machines in the stoc’. bookkeepi 
department lent news and timeliness 
a story on the methods of that divi 
of the organization. Stqries invol 
the same technical facts, but lacking 
news and human angles, would pro 
receive little reader attention. RE 

Humor is another virtue that gets = 
plove magazines read. Serious stories 
about a business organization, if 
lished in any great numbers, are We 
much like business itself. For that Ta 
son we try to write stories in a humor 
ous vein whenever the subject can por 
sibly be treated in that manner. 
method has been found an especially 
good substitute for the usual “sermot” 
articles found in so many company pub- 
lications. 

Employes resent preaching, but a 
entirely amenable to suggestions t 
are implied when a little fun is poked # 
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Buile in Akron, Ohio, by the General Tire and Rubber Co 


AL TIRE 


— goes a long way to make friends 


When buying Genera, Tires please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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Production Costs 
in 
SPARTANBURG 
Are Low 





This Survey 
Tells Why — 
Send for It. 


— can be manufactured in Spartanburg 
at 5c a pound cheaper than in many other cotton 
centers. The same ideal living and working con- 
ditions make for lower production costs on almost 
every other commodity. Labor here is plentiful, 
willing and intelligent. Climate is ideal and trans- 
portation unexcelled. 


What You 
Get in Spartanburg 


LABOR—White, All-American, Intelligent. Used 
to a full day offproductive work. Labor unrest un- 
known and labor turnover almost negligible. 
POW ER-— In the center of the country’s great hydro- 
electric area and at the door of the Southeastern 
coal fields. 

COAL—In close, touch with great coal fields. Best 
grades of steam coal obtained at low cost. 
WaATER—Four large rivers and many small bold 
streams assure abundant year-round supply. 
TRANSPORTATION— 7 wo trunk lines to Middle 
West. Two to Atlantic Coast. On main line of 
Southern Railway from New York to New Orleans. 
TAXES—No “taxation tricks.” Taxation basis very 
favorable to successful industrial operation. 

AIR MAIL—Regular stop on U.S. Postal Air Mail 
Route, 6 hours to New York. 

GET ALL THE FACTS—Write for survey ap- 
plying to your own product. You will be surprised 
to learn how much more economically it may be 
manufactured here. Your investigation costs you 
nothing. 





InpustrRiaAL Commission - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1400 Montcomery Buitpinc - Spartansurc, S. C. 








RUSH 
Past D ue 
Please Remit 


In 4" TYPE 
e 











UBBER NAME STAMP ARS 
OR ANY ONE LINE OF TYPE, not over 4a x 3 

Business, Name & Address, «4 Samp wit wet 0075195 
tending matter, to oriat aot over, 3 x 1 inches, tor! — 
INK PAD 20* - DATER 5O* - NUMBERER 60° 


Catalog suggesting hundreds of BUSINESS-SHORT-CUIS 
10* - sent FREE with first order - Postage Stamps Accepted 


SAFFORD 
STAMP WORKS 
207 W. MADISON ST. - CHICAGO 















A condensed set of health rules—many of which may 

be easily followed right in your own home,or while trav- 
eling. You will find in this little book a wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and their relation to physical 
welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 









Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
‘™ dicts, laxative and blood-building diets, and 
Em diets used in the correction of various 
chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. 
a mail order advertisement. Name 
and address on card will bring it 
@ without cost or obligation. 


—\ eet } 
\ 6 _) Health Extension Bureau 









Not 









434 Good Health Bidg., Battie Creek, Michigan 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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things. Some time ago it became neces- 
sary for us to call attention to the shov- 
ing and crowding that was taking place 
each day outside of the company lunch- 
rooms. We might have openly censured 
employes for their lack of manners and 
decorum. . 

But, instead, we prepared a humorous 
story entitled, “The Napkin Rush,” that 
told of a woman who wandered into the 
lunch room and thought she was witness- 
ing a college class fight. There was no 
note of censure, but the situation was 
made to look ridiculous by exaggerations. 
It wasn’t the president of the company 
lifting a warning finger. It was a few of 
the crowd kidding the others about some- 
thing everyone knew was foolish. No 
one’s feelings were hurt, no resentment 
was engendered, but the situation imme- 
diately remedied itself. 

A few headlines, chosen at random 
from recent issues of The Guaranty 
News, will serve to show the effort made 
to treat subjects humorously when pos- 
sible: “Bank Checks, Like Women’s 


| Hats, Now Subject to O. K. by Style 


Experts,” “Guaranty Name Census Re- 
veals 34 Smiths, 22 Murphys, 119 Macs, 
and 1 Hlub,” “Snuff That Lantern, Di- 


ogenes! We've Found Your Man Her 
in the Bank,” “Loan Departmen 
Charged With Usury Because of Inte. 
est on Outing.” 

It is not necessary to spend a lot ¢ 
money on printing in order to have , 
satisfactory employe paper. There are 
little four-page leaflets that are extreme. 
ly effective, and there are elaborate 
and 100-page books that find their way 
quickly into waste-baskets, unthumbed 
Size has little to do with such a pubj. 
cation’s effectiveness unless accompanial 
by intelligence in preparation. 

If an employe magazine really Proves 
effective, its cost is not excessive whey 
considered on a “per employe” basis 
The Guaranty News, which has a pag 
size 6 inches by 94% inches, and which 
carries between 36 and 50 pages an js 
sue, costs approximately fifteen cents 
copy to print. Thus the printing cog 
per employe, is only $1.80 a year for the 
twelve issues. 

It doesn’t take much improvement jp 
morale to make an employe worth $1) 
more a year. Even a moderately poor 
employe magazine can justify such low 
expense figures as that. And a good on 
should be worth many times its cost, 








Running a Hotel for Snakes 


ACED with heavy financial losses 

as the result of a grasshopper 

scourge which threatened to de- 
stroy their crops last year, ranchers of 
one of the great agricultural districts of 
South America sent a hurry up call to 
the United States for aid. One of those 
who responded was Albert “Tex” Schu- 
bach, former Texas ranger, who now 
operates a snake farm at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Schubach, together with other snake 
ranch operators in this country, sent 
shipments of coachwhip snakes, totaling 
in value $25,000, to the afflicted area. 
These snakes were turned loose and 
within a short time were credited with 
having destroyed or driven out the grass- 
hopper hordes. 

Not only in South America but in the 
United States as well the demand for 
reptiles makes snake ranching a profit- 
able business, Schubach says. Sideshows, 
farmers and Chinese doctors are Schu- 
bach’s best customer’s. To the first he 
supplies rattlesnakes, Gila monsters, moc- 
casins and other venomous reptiles. 
Farmers purchase harmless types, such 
as tree, coachwhip, gopher and garter 
snakes. 


A Sure Cure for Rheumatism 


HINESE doctors buy live rattle- 

snakes. They are placed in alcohol 
containers and allowed to “pickle”. for 
three or four years. Applied to an afflict- 
ed joint, the alcoholized meat of these 
reptiles is a practically certain cure for 
rheumatism, Oriental physicians claim. 


Last year Schubach sold more than $6) 
worth of rattlers to this trade alone, 

Schubach sells snake hides for hat 
bands and belt coverings. In his spar 
moments he experiments with snake 
venom and several kinds of antidotes. 

The reptiles on Schubach’s raneh ar 
procured in California, Arizona, and 
Mexico. Tex spends about half his time 
traveling from one snake locality to a 
other, catching or buying reptiles. Th 
remainder of his time is devoted to mar- 
keting his strange commodity and te 
giving demonstrations and lectures before 
schools, Boy Scouts, and fraternal or 
ganizations. 

Sechubach captures his snakes, espe 
cially the venomous kinds, with an app 
ratus of his own invention. This appt 
ratus consists of a forked stick about ss 
feet long and an eight foot piece of heavy 
cord. One end of the cord is fastened to 
the stick at the forked end. The cord’ 
threaded through an eyelet about two 
inches above the fork so that it forms4 
loop. 

If the snake is quiet, Schubach eateht 
it by placing the wooden fork just be 
hind its head, pinning it to the grouné 
If the reptile is moving or coiled # 
strike, Tex slips the cord over its head 
and pulls the noose tight. 

Schubach has been struck eight time 
by rattlesnakes. A sharp knife, with 
which he slashes the wound, and a fet 
crystals of potassium permanganalé 
which are rubbed into the incision, pt 
vide one of the most reliable snake pe 
son antidotes known, Schubach says. 
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O longer, for Ba 

wantof a better 
way, do manufactur- 
ers put up withcostly 
manually operated or semi-automatic machin- 
ery. Complicated production operations, which 
only a few years ago had to be performed by 
human fingers, may now be accomplished more 
economically and more efficiently by special 
automatic machinery designed for the purpose 
by Special Production Machines, Inc. 








Standard machinery will not always handle 
all the intricate operations from raw material 
to delivery of finished product. A manufac- 
turer must have special automatic machinery 
to take care of the problems peculiar to his 
own manufacturing processes. 


Special Production Machines, Inc., whose 
business is the designing and building of 
special automatic machinery for quantity 
production, has successfully served manufac- 





No Longer for want ofa 






nem ea een a ca sm en ree semester ems 


better way 





a machine 
|CAN DO IT 


turers in widely dif- 
ferent fields. Some 
manufacturersask us 
to improve or speed 
up present machinery. Others come with spe- 
cific production problems for ustosolvethrough 
special machinery. Still others practically 
challenge us to show them where we could cut 
their costs and speed up production. In the 
great majority of cases, we have been able to 
save clients thousands of dollars, save floor 
space, eliminate dirt and waste, and improve 
the general appearance of their merchandise. 





If you have aresearch department weare glad 
to co-operate in helping to bring any develop- 
ment work to successful conclusion at lesscosts. 


A booklet describing the services of Special 
Production Machines, Inc., its operation and 
its service to manufacturers, will be sent on 
request. Special Production Machines, Inc., 
Norfolk Downs, Mass. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTION MACHINES 


INC. 





A Division of 
PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Lim- 
ited, has manufactured automatic labor-saving machinery 
for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 
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“OutWest’ Vacation 
That’s Different 


Before you decide on this summer’s 
vacation, write for the story of Seattle 


and the “Charmed Land”—that re- | 


markable, interesting and compact 
vacation area of snow-capped moun- 
tains, blue inland seas, evergreen 
forests, and with a glorious summer 
climate. Here the days are delight- 
fully cool, the nights refreshing, and 
you sleep ay night under blankets. 
No “summer fag” in Seattle—average 
temperature 62°. 


If you once taste the joys and 
wonders of a vacation here you will 
confirm Evangeline Booth’s appraisal 
that “truly this is Utopia”. 


SEATTLE— Make your vacation pay double 
dividends: combine pleasure with getting facts on 
Seattle’s remarkable progress. Seattle’s metropoli- 
tan area has a population approaching 500,000. 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company engineers 
say: ““Within sixteen years we will almost double 
present Seattle ’phone installations.’”” Sound econ- 
omic reasons, including the advantage of being the 
nearest American port to the Orient, account for 
Seattle’s growth and the new importance of Seattle 
as an industrial, commercial and investment oppor- 
tunity. To keep in step with Western America you 
must reckon with Seattle. Visit Seattle this summer. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontin- 
ental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angelesand 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 

Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; 
stopovers at will. 


Seattl 


Metropolis o 
The Pacific Northwest 











| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
| oom 105 , Seattle, Washington. | 
1, Please mail me,FREE, your illustrated booklet | 
describing Seattle and “The Charmed Land.” l 
Name : 

i 
: cAddress _ I 
/ I 
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The Chain Store 


(Continued from page 17) 

must, by the very fact of its being there, 
contribute a great deal to the welfare of 
that community. Rents and taxes are 
paid, salaries of local employes add to 
the payroll, and there is hardly any local 
activity that is not sponsored and sup- 
ported by the chain store in proportion 
to the size of the unit and the number 
of persons employed. We endeavor to 
become a part of the community. 

Our experience to date has been that 
all cities in which we have planned to 
open stores have welcomed us; have 
gone to unusual lengths to provide 
proper quarters for us; and, as far as 
we can determine, have considered us 
an asset to the community. 


Chambers Dislike Chains 
By F. H. MASSMANN 
Vice-President, National Tea Company, Chi- 
cago, operators of grocery stores in the Chi- 

cago district 

E ARE members of the Chicago 

Association of Commerce and also 
of the Des Moines Association of Com- 
merce, and, I believe, Minneapolis and 
Milwaukee. Our experience, however, is 
that many of these local chambers of 
commerce are dominated by men antag- 
onistic to our organization and, aside 
from this, some of the projects fostered 
and sponsored by the chamber of com- 
merce are inconsistent and frequently 
detrimental to progressive merchandis- 
ing. 

For these and other reasons we have 
maintained for several years an attitude 
that, while we will not become members 
of the chambers, we will be glad to have 
them refer to us any project backed by 
their organization which needs support. 
If it is consistent with our policy, we 
certainly will lend our financial and 
moral support to it. This we have done 
in many instances. 

We fully realize that when doing busi- 
ness in any community we have a duty 
toward that community and our failure 
to join the local associations of com- 
merce is not due to shirking of that duty. 


Chains Aid Rivals 


By C. R. WALGREEN 
President, Walgreen Drug Stores Company, 
Chicago, operators of drug stores in the 
Chicago district 

HAIN store organizations receive re- 
quests for donations from a number 
of associations which are rejected for 
the simple reason that the chain organi- 
zation does for the town, in a direct way, 
that which the associations propose to 
attempt to do; that is, bring more trade 
into the town. The chain organizations 
accomplish this direct, through advertis- 
ing and attractive prices. 
Local charities and chambers of com- 
merce are supported. 
Chain stores are apt to increase the 
business of a community, except that of 


and Your Town 


merchants in the same kind of business, 
who probably suffer some loss of trade 
unless they actively compete, in which 
case they usually hold their own. 


We Join Chambers 


By C. B. VAN DUSEN 


President, S. S. Kresge Company, operators 
of the second largest group of five-and-ten. 
cent stores in the country 

HE subject is one in which I, person- 

ally, have been interested for a great 
many years, for I have endeavored, as 
long as I have held an executive posi- 
tion in this business, to convince all of 
the men appointed by us as managers 
that a very important part of their con- 
nection with this company is to see that 
our stores became a part of the com- 
munity in which they are located and 
are not to be known merely as a branch 
of an organization having headquarters 
in Detroit. 

We have not only encouraged but have 
practically insisted that our managers 
belong to such civic organizations as 
chambers of commerce, merchants’ asso- 
ciations and similar organizations, as well 
as endeavor to affiliate with one of the 
good luncheon clubs, and in that way 
enjoy fellowship with their neighbors. 

We have a very definite plan by which 
our managers are encouraged :to partici- 
pate in a financial way on behalf of this 
company in meritorious local and civie 
projects. 

A canvass of the cities in which we 
are located reveals that the Kresge Com- 
pany almost invariably is well connected 
in each city. The only exceptions are 
where the manager has perhaps found 
that the local civic organization is run 
in a haphazard, nondescript way and is 
not worth belonging to. 

The criticism that chain stores take 
money out of a community is silly, of 
course, for chain stores pay salaries, rent, 
cartage, taxes, and all the other things 
that any local merchant pays, besides, 


as a rule, enabling those who trade with: 


the store to make a liberal saving on 
their purchases, a service which might 
be considered as a very desirable con- 
tribution of money to the community. 


Chambers Must Produce 
By J. S. MACK 
President, G. C. Murphy Company, McKees- 


port, Pennsylvania, operators of nickel-to- 


dollar stores in the Pittsburgh neighborhood 
WE STAY with the chamber of com- 


merce as long as it is a live orgaml- 
zation. We believe each community 
should have a chamber of commerce; 
but it should be a live chamber—aggres- 
sive, doing something for the community. 
When it ceases to be that, we drop our 
membership. 

In opening a store, we expect to share 
in the town’s prosperity, and we know 
we will share, if we render a real service 
to the community. We are willing 
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| POWER |@aae 
ee | ~ |} SPEED with SAFETY 
Sop sero OPED with 
/ ; astrial plants, like mighty trains, find no allowances 
. O /V TR O Tr : les these days for wasted time. Every minute 
, Muishow progress— and more and more power answers 
the Call for increased speed. But in Industry, as on the 
i| ~ WORSE railroad tight of way, increased speed calls for greater 
caution; more accurate control so that the greater brute 
THAN power employed leads to saving — not to destruction. 
In Industry brute power is supplied by electric 
4 motors. What it does is decided largely by how well it 
4 WAS TE D is controlled. Held in servitude, correctly guided to do 
all the bidding of workmen, it speeds production and brings 
down costs. Out of Control, it ruins equipment. spoils 
good work, and creates delays. 
Realizing this is making Industry more careful in the 


purchase of Motor Control equipment. Experienced 
plants are specifying Cutler-Hammer Motor Control- 






} Dhirteen Times The 


\s ; } 7 p ° . . . 
we. tee \£Manpower of Industry and responsible machinery builders are featuring Cutler- 
. aa Hidden Away In Electric Motors Hammer Control on the machines they sell. To both, 
eer: 5 frp Electric motors in America’s industries the reputation behind this famous name—respected for 
3 ed oe today provide working capacity equal to ‘ ° . : 
i 560 saliitem woskhdiin Thiet taimseus ain more than thirty years—is most valuable insurance. 
13 times the actual number of men em- ome sasiraniiatale ‘tone 
ployed. How effectively this army of ‘ The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 
unseen” workers is used is determined Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
by the Motor Control selected. 125] St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





CUTLER HAMMER _ 


The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 


When writing to Tur Crtter-Hammer Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’ 
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~tone and beautify 
the office 


Probably nothing can surpass the nat- 
ural beauty of finely grained wood. 
Circle A Partitions bring this beauty to 
the office—in walls of walnut, mahog- 
any, oak, birch or gum. 

Circle A Cabinet Design Partitions are 
fine enough for presidents’ offices. The 
plainer Commercial design comes low 
enough for offices where expense must 


be considered. 
Doors hang true. Walls don’t rattle. 


These fine office walls “go up” in two 
days—or less. A man or two is all the 
help required. And when office layouts 
must be changed, these Circle A Par- 
titions are rearranged almost overnight. 
Send for interesting book “Partitions”. 
Also Distributors for Churchill Telephone Booths 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
658 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
New York Office 
Farmers Loan & Trust Bldg., 475 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


CIRCLE @) 
PARTITIONS 


SECTIONAL - MOVABLE 


When writing please mention Nation’s Busi 
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share in the town’s responsibilities. If 
the town needs any improvements, we 
go along. 


Chains Give Low Prices 
By MICHAEL O’KEEFE 


President, First National Stores, Inc., Som- 
erville, Massachusetts, operators of produce 
stores 


HAIN grocery stores sell goods to the 

community at such great savings that 
the community is actually purchasing its 
groceries at prices more than 3 per cent 
less than those charged by the smaller 
grocer; in other words, the chain grocery 
industry is not endeavoring to get out of 
a community a profit which exceeds the 
economic savings. 

The question as to whether chains are 
community-minded or not is a difficult 
one to answer. The average chain-store 
organization is not and in a sense can- 
not be represented in all the local cham- 
bers of commerce or boards of trade or- 
ganizations in the communities in which 
it operates, but it is our belief that to per- 
form an operation which is distinctly an 
economical advantage to the community 
served is to be in a sense community- 
minded. 

Most chain stores hire managers local- 
ly from the communities in which they 
operate, and, of course, each manager is 
as interested in his particular commu- 
nity as any of the neighbors. 


Managers Are Joiners 
By ELMER JARED BLISS 
President, Regal Shoe Company, Boston, shoe 


manufacturers with retail outlets through- 
out the country 


LL THE local managers of chain stores 
that I have ever come in contact 
with contract “clubitis”’ a short time 
after they land in the city. They want to 
join every organization in the city—dues 
chargeable to expenses. 

The successful retailers are studying 
their problems all the time and never 
fail to adopt methods which have been 
proved successful in some other kinds 
of industry as well as their own. 

The alert and competent independent 
retail dealer will never be driven out of 
business by the chain stores. The com- 
munity has to pay, directly or indirectly, 
for the mistakes made by the incompe- 
tent retail dealer who believes that the 
world owes him a living. 


Try to Be Friendly 
By E. H. KROM 

President, G. R. Kinney Company, New 
York, shoe manufacturers and retailers 
W* ARE trying to cooperate with 

the chambers of commerce and lo- 
cal interests. It is my opinion that we 
do more of this than the ordinary home 
shoe store. 

We find that the local dealer who en- 
deavors to keep up to the trend of the 
times, sell up-to-date and good mer- 
chandise and give good service is the 
strongest competitor we have. We re- 


gard him as stronger than the othe 
chain shoe stores in that town. He igjy 
& position to give interested service that 
it is very hard to get into a chain store. 

I desire that the Kinney Shoe Stony 
be known as extremely friendly Stores, 
that its managers be known as frie 
men—men who take real interest in the 
city where they are located—men why 
endeavor to place their store and their 
firm in the proper light before the eom. 
munity where they are located, by idep. 
tifying themselves with some church and 
with other local affairs, and becoming 
active citizens. 


Managers Usually Active 
By MILTON SKLARZ 
Secretary, Metropolitan Chain Stores, New 
York, operators of a-dollar-or-less general 
merchandise stores in the East 

7} MPLOYMENT is given to a great 

number of local persons by ¢haig 
stores. Large payrolls are paid to thes 
people, and in most cases you will find 
that chain stores lend themselves to the 
support of local charities and institp 
tions. 

This company is a member of some 
organization, either the local chamber of 
commerce or other institution in every 
locality where its stores are located, 
Many of its managers are active mem- 
bers in these organizations. Large in- 
vestments are made in the communities 
where properties are located and in many 
instances substantial improvements are 
made to the property. 


Housewives Want Chains 
By HENRY SCHMIDT 
Treasurer, H. C. Bohack, Brooklyn, oper- 


ators of grocery stores and automobile ac- 
cessories stores in the New York district 


HAIN stores are a great benefit to 
the community. No one realizes it 
more than the housewife who has to do 
the daily shopping. But even the smali 
retailer can derive benefit from the chain 
stores, if he will only watch their operi- 
tion and follow some of their methods. 
Many small retailers have a fine bus- 
ness today because they have kept a 
sharp eye on the chain stores and have 
been quick to adopt up-to-date methods. 
The Bohack Company owns more than 
60 parcels of real estate. Many times 
we have gone into new communities, 
bought a parcel of land, built one o 
more stores, even larger buildings, whieh 
are a credit to any community, and 
opened a new store. 

The big packer, the banker, the mant- 
facturer, or the store property ownel, 
may all speak well of the chain stort, 
but, after all, it is the general publi 
who can give a correct answer as 
whether the chain stores are a benefit t0 
the community. On many occasions the 
3ohack Company has received requests 
to open a store in a community. 

Petitions signed by as many 48 « 
women have been sent to our main office 
with the request that we open a store 
in their community. 
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ee NOMY gets right down to dollars 
and cents. When economy goes beyond 
initial price and makes itself felt in operat- 


ing when the extremely low initial prices are 
noted—and the fact that similarly priced re- 
pair parts and service areavailable from Dodge 


ing and maintenance costs throughout a long 
truck life, it points the sure road to profits. 
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Safety, driver comfort, ease of operation, 
fine appearance, complete trucks to fit any 
these add their weight 
in influencing seasoned 
operators to purchase 
more than Sixty-five 
Million Dollars worth 
of Graham Brothers 
Trucks and Commer- 
cial Cars a year. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TR UCKS 


BY DODGE BROTHERS 
rs Truck please mentio Natio 


Low operating costs, dependability, power 
and speed stand out boldly in the experiences 
of the hundreds of 
thousands of operators 
of Graham Brothers 
Trucks and Commer- 
cial Cars. . .. And the 
economy becomes most 
complete and convinc- 


business . .. . all 





2-TON - - - - = = += = $1595 


6-cylinder engine, 4-speed transmission, 
4-wheel brakes (Lockheed Hydraulic). 
1144-TON - - - - $1245 1-TON - = = $895 
4-speed transmission, ,-TON 
4-wheel brakes (Lockheed COMMERCIAL - $670 
Hydraulic). Chassis Prices. f.c.b. Detroit 


¥44-TON PANEL DELIVERY CAR $770 
(Complete with body f.o.b. Detroit 
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BUILT BY 
TRUCK DIVISION OF 
DODGE BROTHERS INC. 
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You 


BEGRUDGE 
money 
spent for 
maintenance 


HE attitude of American 

industry nowadays is“ Mil- 
lions for improvements; but 
not a cent for maintenance.” 
It is justified, that attitude. 


You don’t mind making an 
outlay for something that 
will make money for you, but spending money contin- 
ually for something that should have been right in 
the first place...that’s another matter. It’s just another 
form of waste... piling up your costs. Naturally you 
begrudge it. 

Take the matter of buildings. You may have a roof 
that literally melts away in a few years; eaten up by 
fumes or other corrosive influences. You paint it and 
paint it. You replace a sheet here or ten sheets there. 
But corrosion goes on. Finally you have to replace the 
roof and start the whole vicious circle all over again. 


The Robertson idea is to correct that sort of waste. 
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Robertson engineers, years ago, de 
| veloped a corrugated roof and sidewall 
| material that will serve for years and 
years without maintenance, without 

brush of paint; without a single sheetot 

replacement. Even in highly corrosive 
work. (That material is, as you probably know, called 
Robertson Protected Metal—RPM). Robertson engi- 





neers, too, have developed methods of ventilating build. 


ings so effectively that corrosive fumes are removed be- 
fore they havea chance to do harm. They have developed 
methods of reducing condensation in buildings... 
other things, too, that will interest you... for example, 
“measured daylight” (Send for descriptive booklet) 


Why not have Robertson engineers go over the blue 
prints for your buildings? Old buildings or new ones. 
They will probably make valuable suggestions. This 
will not obligate you. Write direct to Pittsburgh office. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 7; ist NATIONAL BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH 
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The Case Against Bertrand Russell 


HE Bertrand Russell article in 
the March issue brought us a 
lively lot of comment. Harry 
A. Jung, commissioner of the 
National Clay Products Industries Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, wrote as follows: 


You could have knocked me over with 
a toothpick when I got to page 23 of the 
March issue of Narvion’s Business and 
observed that publicity was given to the 
onerous views of Mr. Russell. 


enjoy. I, therefore, think that America is 
truly holding up the torch of liberty in 
this endeavor as well as in many others. 
Here’s an educator who takes issue 
with Mr. Russell. J. E. LeRossignol, 
dean of the College of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Nebraska: 
Unquestionably, there is a certain uni- 
formity in American life, as seen in our 
cities as well as our people, which many 


dous technological progress that is still 
going on. 

As to Mr. Russell’s statement that 
American industrial life is intellectually 
parasitic, there is a measure of truth in 
that, for the simple reason that our civili- 
zation is of European origin. We have 
always been more or less intellectually de- 
pendent upon the mother countries, but 
now less so than formerly. That we are 
breaking away from Europe’s leading 

strings may be seen in our 





While I realize that there is 
room for the expression of views 
under our free speech traditions, 
I cannot help but believe that 
the pages of NaTion’s Business 
should be given over to the up- 
building. of America, which cer- 
tainly. is impossible under the 
specious theories of Russell. 

I was very much chagrined 
that you paid him so high a 
compliment in your foreword. 
He may be a distinguished 
mathematician, but I submit 
that his philosophy is rotten, 
and that as a teacher he would 
subvert the minds of our young. 

I could not consistently let 
his article remain in such a 
splendid voice of American in- 
dustry as Nation’s Business 
happens to be, so I tore it out 
and consigned it to the waste 
paper basket, as I did not want 
it in the file copy. 


Helping the Masses 


SS indignant, but critical, 

was the comment of Alex- 
ander Alexander, president of 
National Gum and Mica Com- 
pany, who said: 

In reading over Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s article beginning on page 
23 in your March issue, it seems 
to me that, admitting his defi- 
nitions to be correct, in Amer- 





lily and Idaho potatoes things of beauty. 
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Beauty and the Buyer 


medicine, surgery, architecture, 
and, in fact, in every line of 
intellectual achievement. 

As a matter of fact, individ- 
uality is diminishing in Europe 
as well as in America and wher- 
ever else the democratic spirit 


HE CALIFORNIA nut has its monogram cut is gaining and education is 


on its shell to prove it’s a winner, and the 


becoming widespread. Every- 
where more stress is being laid 


onion from Bermuda looks so rich it must upon teamwork, cooperation 


exclude a lot of ordinary scrub ones from the dinner. 
The apple from Wenatchee, sold from Maine to 


and the orange in its splendor, bringing joy to every 
vendor, draws a fancy price that certainly is ample. 

The good old Irish Murphy, once half sprouted and 
quite turfy, goes to market nowadays in fancy trap- 
pings; each individual tuber makes the grocer quite 
exuberant,—he sells it for a dime with all its wrap- 
pings. 

The critics scoff at Babbitt as a creature of dull 
habit who worships money-grubbing as a duty; yet 
he’s knocked the critics silly, made the onion seem a 
If his art 
keeps on advancing, carrots, like Corots entrancing, 
will be sung about in vegetable sagas; and cabbages 
like roses will be seen in fetching poses side by side 
with rhinestone-spangled rutabagas.—L. A. B. 
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and other manifestations of the 
principle of cohesion. All this 
makes for stability and perma- 


Waxahachie, is polished like a jewel dealer’s sample; nence of civilization, after a 


certain stage of progress has 
been reached, though there may 
be danger of stagnation. 


Discourage Intellectuals 
R. RUSSELL is surely 


right in saying that we do 
not encourage individuality and 
intellectual endeavor as much 
as we should. We have been and 
still are more interested in the 
exploitation of the continent 
than in anything else, and do not 
respect or reward intellectual 
achievement in the proper way. 
If a scholar does something 
worth while we push him into 
church work or activities of the 
Masonic lodge, or the Rotary 
Club, or we make him college 
president, and that is the end 
of him. The right sort of ap- 
preciation and rewards, coupled 








iea we have more social cohe- 
sion and individual initiative 
than in any other country in the world. 

America has given more luxuries and 
comfort to the masses than any other 
country, and surely this is giving much to 
the world. Civilization is always working 
to make sure that the masses have more 
consideration and the first country to rec- 
ognize thisand prove it was America. To 
my mind that is the greatest contribution 
possible to give. It means that everyone 
has a chance to develop his initiative. It 
has made and built up big business. It 
means better pay, less hours of work, more 
time for recreation, higher prices for abil- 
ity, greater consideration for the weak, 
and helpfulness everywhere. These are 
facts and not personal ideas, and, there- 
fore, many of the conclusions in Mr. Rus- 
sell’s article are erroneous. 

In my opinion the test of a nation’s in- 
dustrial development lies in the fruits it 
produces, and in America those fruits con- 
sist of better paid workmen, better hous- 
ing, better opportunities, and the scale of 
living here includes luxuries which only 
the very wealthy of other countries can 


foreigners have noticed and which we can 
readily see when once it is pointed out or 
when we return from a trip abroad. 

But Mr. Russell’s explanation of this 
uniformity is far from satisfactory. It 
surely cannot have been due chiefly to the 
fear of being swamped by immigrants, for 
it is more pronounced in the West, where 
there are relatively fewer immigrants, and 
it is much the same in Australia and New 
Zealand, where the problem of assimilat- 
ing foreign immigrants does not exist. It 
might with greater show of reason be at- 
tributed to the leveling influence of de- 
mocracy, as Mr. Russell suggests, or to 
the public school and the much-read news- 
papers and magazines. 


Individuality Continues 


AS TO our losing the individuality of 
pioneer days, I think that Mr. Russell 

is largely, though not wholly, mistaken. The 
individuality of those days was along prac- 
tical rather than scientific lines, and initi- 
ative and inventiveness of Americans still 
continues, as may be seen in the tremen- 


with tolerance for individual 
peculiarities, more life in the 
desert, and a certain salutary neglect, 
would do much to promote art, literature, 
seience and every other phase of intellec- 
tual progress. 


J. G, O’Brien, president of the Cald- 
well Manufacturing Company, which 
makes sash balances and hardware spe- 
cialties at Rochester, is an individualist. 
He’s all for Mr. Russell and says so: 


The article, in March number of Na- 
TION’s Business by Hon. Bertrand Rus- 
sell, in our opinion sounds a clear and 
distinct warning to America. There is no 
question but what we are trying to impede 
the natural economie laws by artificial 
means (organization), which intimidates 
individuality, and sooner or later will de- 
stroy initiative. 

As Mr. Russell forcibly states, we are 
a democracy, and are taught that each in- 
dividual is born equal. However, this 
means that we are equal under the law, 
but not equal in capacity. Some of our 
thinking men and women are commencing 
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Two Model 501 Thermo- 


dine Unit Heaters recessed 


— ideal 
and 


for show rooms Thermodine Unit Heater 
auditoriums. No. 701 —replaces approx- 
imately two tons of cast 

iron radiation. 
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Provide Better Heating with 
Thermodine Unit Heaters 
Ieee complete line of Thermodine Unit Heaters 


meets the heating requirements of any space. When 
the question of heating arose in the Northwest e- 
neering Co. plant at Green Bay, Wis., 45 model 7 
and 2 model 301 Thermodine Unit Heaters were 
chosen to heat the 158,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 
And when the Wright Rubber Products Company of 
Racine, Wis. decided that the present cast iron radia- 
tion was insufficient, a little Thermodine Utility Heat- 
er was installed. The result: Complete heating satis- 
faction in both cases! 


Learn more about advanced Thermodine Unit Heaters — that 
deliver heated air down to working level and keep it there — 
that suspend from the steam main up out of the way — that 
give new flexibility, better control of heating. 

Whether a complete heating system or auxiliary units — our 


engineers will cooperate with you. Write for complete facts. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1710 Racine St. (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
London, England Office: S.G.Leach & Co., 26-30 Artillery Lane 
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Above— How Thermodine 
Unit Heaters circulate heat- 
ed air down to working lev- 
el and keep it there where 
needed. Below — Uncon- 
trolled air circulation with 
cast iron radiation, 
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to realize this fact, and I believe will eor. 
rect the fault in time. 

We have for a number of years been 
spending an enormous amount of money 
to maintain our so-called educational sys. 
tem, to educate the youth of the land, 
with the result that we are 5 ing to force 
into the brain food that the brain cannot 


| digest. Whereas if we made it possible for 


a large percentage of the youth to become 
good housekeepers, carpenters, masons; in 
other words, teach them to make a liyj ing, 
they would be a great deal better off, and 
in return it would be a benefit to the pub. 


| lie welfare. In the writer’s opinion, this js 
| the cause of the so-called high cost of 
| distribution 


The competition is keen among the great 
mass of educated American people, who 
have to keep up a social standard in their 
respective communities. Whereas, if they 
were educated differently they would be 
better off, and the public welfare would 
be benefited. 


Chancellor Snelling of the University 
of Georgia quotes Mr. Russell’s own ad- 
mission that the article is the result of 
“a somewhat superficial observation” and 


| adds: 


| 


If America has reached a final and static 
social condition, there is much room for 
concern; because there can be little ques- 
tion that, judged by the present state of 
things, Mr. Russell’s conclusion is in con- 
siderable measure justified. 

But America is a new country that has 
not found itself. 

I want to believe that the weakness Mr. 
Russell points out is but a phase in our 
development. 


President Walter Dill Scott of North- 
western University has the same view: 


Admission Helps Cure the IIl 


THINK Mr. Russell has pointed out a 

danger of our present American life, but 
I think it is too generally recognized ever 
to become the weakness which he consid- 
ers it. 


William Adams of the Harrison Radi- 
ator Corporation is sententious: 


The intelligent are born that way. The 
intellectuals get that way by thinking too 
much about how intelligent they are. 


But that, with one more, is plenty 
about the Russell article. The one more 
is from Dean Edward M. Weyer of 
Washington and Jefferson: 


Our civilization has gone in for mass 
production even in matters of the intel- 
lect, and personally I think it is a losing 
policy. 

Moreover, our schools are trying to 
make children too socially-minded. They 
turn out only good mixers as their star 
product. And, too, our industries are par- 
asitic on intellect. 

We may rival Rome but never Athen 
We are drifting into pagan lavishness with- 
out a philosophy that would make us ap- 
preciate our blessings and also see our 
shortcomings. 

Bertrand Russell in philosophy always 
commands my siidibanion and always rabs 
me the wrong way. 

I see things diametrically opposite and 
think his philosophy oftentimes utterly 
pernicious, but in this article he seems 


| entirely right in his criticism. 
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Graft and the Helping Hand 


By ROBERT DUKE 








IT’S the business man that “pays and pays and 
pays” as the heroine of “The Chorus Lady” 
used to say. And he pays because he’s a coward. 

Let someone whisper, “If you don’t come in 


HE OLDTOWN 
Lodge of the 
Magnificent Or- 
der of Whatnots 

had decided to send its 
Most Important What, ac- 
companied by a guard of 50 
Whats and 50 Nots, to the 
Annual Convention and the 
Committee on Ways and 
Means was holding a ses- 
sion to devise methods by 
which to raise the where- 
withal. 

Old Jim Whiffet, Most 
Important What, was in 
the chair. He rapped for 
attention, looking around 
the table with an expansive 
grin, for of all the orders to which he 
belonged the Whatnots were his pride. 

“The business before your committee 
tonight,” he announced, “is the perfec- 
tion of plans for sending your presiding 
officer and Most Important What, with 
a suitable escort of brothers, to the An- 
nual Convention in Springfield next sum- 
mer. It will cost us about $2,000.” 

“We've got more than that in our 
Treasury,” ventured a new member, 
proud of his knowledge of the Lodge’s 
finances. His statement was greeted with 
ironic smiles from older brothers who had 
served for years upon the Ways and 
Means Committee. Mr. Whiffet turned 
to answer him. 


Save the Treasury! 
‘| SHOULD have explained, Brother 


New,” he said, “that we do not plan 
to use money out of the Treasury for 
such purposes. We never have found it 
necessary in the past. That money is 
for other purposes.” 

“What’s the matter with the old way 
of doing things?” asked a brother at the 
end of the table. “Why not a benefit 
ball, with a special program ?” 

“Wouldn't that cost a lot?” inquired 
Brother New. “Printers don’t put out 
special programs for love. To make a 
decent looking job would cost as much 
48 we would take in from tickets to the 
ball.” 

“You tell him, I’m too kindhearted,” 
said the Most Important Keeper of the 
Jack to Mr. Whiffet. 

“Well, Brother New,” explained Mr. 

iffet, smiling kindly, “it’s this way. 


on this, you’ll make a lot of enemies,” or “If you 
don’t take a page in this annual a lot of the boys The 
at the City Hall will be sore,” and he reaches for 
a check book. 

Try to put something over on him in his own 
business and he’ll fight as long as he can stand. 
But he tumbles over his feet to get into some- 
thing which his common sense tells him isn’t 
sound. 

“Bigger and Better Backbones” is the banner 
this author would raise.—The Editor 


Why? Because he’s afraid. 








We get up a Benefit Ball and put out a 
special program, permitting our friends 
among the corporations, business houses 
and merchants to advertise in it, for $100 
per page. The tickets we sell to mem- 
bers—they pay for the ball, the adver- 
tising pays for your Important What- 
not’s trip, with escort.” 

“But who wants to pay $100 a page 
for advertising in a dance program?” 
insisted Brother New. 

“Come along with me _ tomorrow, 
Brother,” suggested the Most Important 
Keeper of the Jack. “You'll be pleased 
to learn that you’re wrong. Just watch 
and see how eager our leading business 
men and merchants are to appear in the 
program. Of course all the utility com- 
panies will take pages. 

“Anybody could tell you that,” de- 
clared a member who hadn’t spoken be- 
fore. 

“I don’t see why,” continued the new 
member. He was a person of some per- 
sistence and Old Jim Whiffet explained a 
bit further. 

“You haven’t got the point of view, 
Brother New,” he began patiently with 
another of his large embracing smiles. 
“You see, when we go down to Spring- 
field we will not merely represent Old- 
town Lodge of Whatnots but the city 
itself. We will advertise it, boost it, help 
make it better known. Any patriotic 
citizen ought to be glad to have the op- 
portunity of contributing to such a 
cause.” 

And all that was left for Mr. New to 
say was: 

“Maybe you’re right.” 


That ended the debate 
proposal to hold a 
Benefit Ball, with an elab- 
orate program in which se- 
lected advertisers might be 
permitted to spend as much 
as they pleased at $100 per 
page, was approved. The 
next day and for a few 
hours each day the rest of 
the week Brother New and 
the Most Important Keep- 
er of the Jack helped work 
one side of Main Street and 
Broadway, while other 
brothers worked over the 
way. Corporation officials, 
merchants, business men, 
bankers bought space with- 
out a murmur—while a Whatnot was 
present. 

“It pays to be a Whatnot, my boy,” 
declared the Keeper of the Jack. “The 
Oldtown business man knows how impor- 
tant we are.” 

“T see he does,” agreed Brother New. 
“I’m certainly glad I’m a member.” 

So there you are. What do you think 
of the Benefit Ball idea as exemplified 
by the Oldtown Whatnots. Speak right 
up! Don’t let the fact that you are a 
member of the Whatnots or the Whose- 
thems, or the Cow and Calf interfere 
with your honest judgment! 


, 


Graft or Advertising? 


PER HAPS if you are not a Brother and 
not a Big Business Man, you may 
never have been asked to contribute to 
such a Benefit Ball. You may think that 
such affairs are never put on where you 
live. It must be an exceptional place if 
you are right. It’s being done by our 
best brothers every week from Kenne- 
bunkport to Walla Walla. 

Is it graft? Use your own judgment. 
Or ask a business friend of yours what he 
thinks of the advertising medium offered. 
Confidentially, mind you, very confiden- 
tially, Ill bet a signed photograph of 
Teapot Dome to a life of Boss Tweed, 
that he will say that such advertising 
“isn’t worth a damn.” If he is candid 
he will no doubt add that he takes his 
page beeause he is afraid to stay out 
when others are going in. 

This article isn’t written to attack the 
Whatnots or their methods. Their talk 
was honest talk. They believed that 
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Complete 
ndustrial Buildinas 


maybe bought 
ready to ailet- 
or ready touse 


HEIR sturdy construction, 
their adaptability, their lifetime ser- 
vice, their fire-safe quality, their ease 
of erection and enlargement make 
them most desirable. If necessary they 
may be removed and re-erected with 
practically no waste. 
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eady~Made 
Steel Buildings 
may meet your needs exactly 


These buildings are constructed 
of 24 gage galvanized wall and roof 
sheets, bolted together and to steel 
frame with galvanized bolts. Sheets 
have extraordinarily deep paneled 
corrugations affording great stiffness 
and durability. 

Buildings are shipped complete with windows. 
doors, bracings, bolts and reinforcements. 
Every part is numbered to correspond with ac- 
companying blue prints, permitting of quick 
assembling by local labor. Sizes: widths from 
8 ft. to 100 ft.; heights, up to 18 ft.; lengths, 
not limited. For larger sizes, write for informa- 
tion. Money-saving quotations, f.o.b. plant or 
erected, submitted promptly upon request. 


A Montana buyer writes: ““We are thoroughly 
satisiied with this building and 
believe it one of the best for 
the money that can be erected.” 













Butler’s twenty-seven years’ 
experience in the manufac- 
ture of steel buildings suit- 
able for factories, ware- 
houses, stores, ower 
houses, garages, filling 
stations, airport hang- 
ats, ofices and numer- 
©us other important 
uses is at your service 
wherever you are lo- 
cated. Send for catalog 
*“B”, which pictures and de- 
scribes Butler ready-made steel build- 
ings in detail. 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Oldtown should pay for the trip to 
Springfield and that money for it should 
not be taken out of Lodge Funds. 

But fraternal orders have no monop- 
oly in the field of Benefit Balls and pro- 
gram advertising. Not by a considerable 
number of light years. And some of it is 
just plain organized graft. 

It may be that if you live in a large 
city, and have been solicited to advertise 
in several different “Benefit Balls” you 
have noticed that the form of the con- 
tract the solicitor offers you is always 
the same. Did it ever occur to you that 
there was any significance in that fact? 


Too Much Organization 
F COURSE a printer could make 
such contract forms identical with 
others, and in itself the similarity means 
very little. But the chances are if you 
have been presented with the same sort 
of blank on several occasions that the 
graft in your town is pretty well organ- 
ized. The “racket,” the word that is 
used now to describe such operations as 
well as those that are much further out 
beyond the law, is probably in the hands 
of a few men, perhaps only one. 

Men who run “rackets” are wise. They 
know the law. They understand pretty 
clearly what they can do and what they 
had better not attempt to do. They 
may stand in with the police department. 
They have “sucker lists” of business men 
and others who can be counted upon to 
contribute and not yell about it. 

Let’s see how the racket is worked by 
the organized grafters. Take a case out 
in the West, which covers a very con- 
siderable area and will not be offended 
thereby, being broadminded and full of 
open spaces. There was in a certain city 
an organization of Veterans in need of 
money. Not that there is anything 
unique in that, but it needed money so 
badly that it began to lock around to see 
how it might raise it. As in most organi- 
zations there was one man, who might 
be called Mr. Bull, who knew how. 

At the next meeting of the Veterans 
Mr. Bull presented Mr. Bunk “a live 
wire,” who soon convinces the soldiers 
that raising money is really his first 
name. He talks about how many cam- 
paigns he has put on and speaks largely 
about $1,000 or even more. The cost to 
the Veterans is to be modest, 15 per cent 
and necessary expenses. And Mr. Bunk 
will handle the financial end of the affair. 

The Veterans are impressed with Mr. 
Bunk’s selling talk. He gets the job. If 
he hasn’t any office but the one under his 
hat he rents one, preferably not in the 
business section, at a consequently lower 
rate. He puts in a telephone, takes his 
sucker list and begins. He calls up the 
names, one by one, talks to them tear- 
fully about the plight of the Veterans, 
and, whenever he feels a bite, dispatches 
a solicitor, probably a pretty woman, to 
the office of the prospect to clinch the 
matter—the sale of tickets or of advertis- 
ing space in a “program.” 

The fish bite, one by one. The con- 
tracts come pouring in, the tickets are 


sold by the scores and the Veterans have 
visions of wealth to be theirs in g fey 
weeks. The ball is a success, even if fey 
of the purchasers of tickets are on th. 
floor. . 

Then the day of reckoning come 
After Mr. Bunk has taken his 15 pg 
cent he announces that his expenses haye 
been extraordinarily heavy. He js sorry 
but when the money is counted out the 
Veterans received $300 instead of the 
$1,000 they expected. 

But the Benefit Ball is not the only 
way in which the “racket” is worked 
Often the organization turns its hand ty 
the solicitation of advertising for a “Yeap 
Book” which is compiled and published 
by employes of a municipality or by q 
constituent unit of city, state or national 
government. The chances are that g 
book of this kind is not even known ty 
the great bulk of the employes who are 
held out as beneficiaries. 

The money in the book goes to the 
men who sell the advertising, who make 
a business of staging these “rackets” 
wherever a dollar may be removed from 
the credulous who take the name “Year 
Book” in good faith. Others sign for 
fear they may antagonize men in office, 
even men in subordinate positions, 

These are only a few instances of the 
sort of graft the business man and pn- 
fessional man may have thrust under his 
nose any day. There are charities for blind 
soldiers and for blind musicians and the 
blind now and then get some of the 
money. There are city “directories” that 
are on the border-line of fakes and not 
to be confused with the books published 
by reputable organizations. In one east- 
ern city there was a case investigated 
by a Better Business Bureau of a wid 
ower with a half dozen children marry- 
ing a widow with the same number. Out 
of the marriage blossomed a “home for 
children” for the benefit of which two 
“balls” were given each year. 


More Expensive than Charity 


|e OW much more does American bus- 
ness spend each year in contribu. 
tions of this sort, than for any other pur 
pose? Nobody knows. You may make 
your own estimate. But that it will mm 
into the millions is not doubted by off- 
cers of Better Business Organizations. 
Some of them will say that the sums thus 
expended are greater than the out ond 
out contributions to charity in a yeat, 

The solution of the problem is simple 
enough. All that is needed is a large 
increase in the production of ramrods 
which may be used in stiffening busines 
backbones. 

But the owners of sucker lists well 
understand how rare are real backbones. 
They do not threaten when they ay 
proach a prospect. Somehow, or other, 
however, a great many prospects feel 
that there is a club waiting fort 
who do not come in. As a matter d 
fact the organizers of the “racket” sel- 
dom have any club at all. They're blui- 
fing, betting on human nature t 
them out. And they most often win. 
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Developed from Dissatisfaction 


to do a more Accurate job 


no single enactment does more for the public 

at large than the provision which makes it 
necessary for a manufacturer to state the net weight 
contents on every package of food or drug products. 


[: all the vast body of American statute law 


And no single enactment has done more to awaken 
the manufacturer to the cumulative value of the odd 
pennies previously wasted in production. 


Most men are honest. Most manufacturers were 
putting a little overweight in each package . . . largely 
for fear that they might be suspected of giving short 
weight. But a little overweight multiplied by an entire 
year's packaged production frequently spelled the 
whole difference between profit and loss . . . and the 


net weight law made manufacturers count this cost. 


Automatic packaging scales, as developed by the 
Automatic Weighing Machine Division of this Com- 
pany, have very effectively overcome this disadvan- 
tage for many of the country’s leading manufacturers. 
They automatically measure out, to balanced weights, 
and put into packages a wide variety of materials, from 
allspice to cement, from coffee beans to sal hepatica; 
quickly, accurately, and at extremely low costs. 


Again AMF automatic machinery has demonstrated 
the fact that it is a real producing partner, developed 
from dissatisfaction to do a better job. For manufac- 
turers who are interested in making machinery manu- 
facture profits, we have a very interesting story. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Sales Offices, 511 Fifth Ave., New York City—Works, 5502-5520 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















No. 200 


Automatic Continuous Stream Scale 








AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 


When writing to American Macuine & Founpry Company please mention Nation's Lusiness 
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TRANSFORMERS... Power, Distribution 


WAGNERELECTRICCORPORATION | 





MOTORS 


for Ironers 


A new, improved type of split-phase 
switch is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Wagner line of split-phase 
motors, Type RB. 

Impervious tomoisture,proof against 
grounding and binding, safeguarded 
against dragging and wearing contact, 
constructed of but a few simple parts, 
this improved switch will keep on 
operating without a sign of break- 
down even after 500,000 starts and 
stops. In our laboratories, a 58 RB is 
still operating after a million starts 
and stops. 

This is but one of many improve- 
ments in motor design contributing 
to the outstanding success of the 
Wagner RB Split-phase Motors. 

Unbreakable and interchangeable 
base, leak-proof method of filtered 
lubrication, drip-proof end plates, rigid 
and unbreakable stator frame, spa- 
cious terminal enclosure—these are 
some of the details assuring trouble- 
proof performance. 

Wagner Type RB Motors are rep- 
resentative of the new, improved lines 
of single phase and polyphase motors 
designed and built by Wagner tosolve 
motor problems facing manufacturers 
of motor-driven machinery. Wagner 
Motorsare builtto outlastthe machines 
they operate. Write for Bulletin 153. 


Literature upon request 


MOTORS... Single-Phase, 
Polyphase and Fynn-Weichsel Motors 







and Instrument 


FANS... Desk, Wall and Ceiling types 


6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, U.S.A, 


44-7537-10 
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Benjamin Franklin 
when about fifteen 
years old (1721) de- 
veloped his style by 
imitating the Spectator 
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What Other Editors Think 












EFUSAL of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to permit the 
railroads serving bituminous coal 

mines in southern West Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky, eastern Tennessee and south- 
western Virginia to reduce rates on lake 
eargo coal 20 cents a ton has evoked 
wide comment. Connected as it is with 
the rejection by the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce of John J. Esch, 
of Wisconsin, for reappointment as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it has drawn fire from sev- 
eral quarters. 

The Black Diamond devotes a major 
article to discussion of the decision and 
prints also the following news item: 


Terming the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision in the Lake Cargo case 
“an assumption of power that no govern- 
ment can entrust to any commission,” 
James D. Francis, chairman of the south- 
ern operators’ committee in the rate dis- 
pute, said that “this decision is going to 
cost the consumers in the northwest mil- 
lions of dollars on their fuel bill and Con- 
gress is going to have to decide if they are 
going to permit a body set up by Congress 
to regulate commerce, to dominate the 
business of the country. 

“Tf this decision stands it will ultimately 
seriously affect the business of the south- 
ern coal producers and the business of this 
section. On the other hand there is no 
reason for this decision adversely to affect 
the coal market any further at the present 
time.” 


Esch Rejection Criticized 
Bhp eaam the heading, “Politics cracks 


the whip,” Coal Age takes issue 


| with the Senate committee because of the 


rejection of John J. Esch: 

By a vote of 10 to 7 the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce on March 
John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, for reappoint- 
ment as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The head and front of Mr. Esch’s offend- 
ing is the fact that he had the temerity 
to change his mind on what should be the 
proper adjustment of rates on lake cargo 
coal between the time the Commission 
denied relief to Pittsburgh operators and 
their allies in 1925 and granted relief in 
1927. Strip the 277-page printed record of 
the amazing committee hearings held last 


| month of complexities and technicalities of 


wr ree a oe > 


legal, rate and economic controversy and 
that is the objection which remains, 

The issue, however, is much _ broader 
than any question of personalities, The 
issue is whether the Federal rate tribunal, 
which has held a place in public confidence 
akin to that enjoyed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is to be a body of 
independent judgment or the slave of 
polities. 

This issue was raised when Senator 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, demanded state 
representation on the Commission. At 
that time his colleagues very properly re- 
jected the nomination of his choice for a 
Commissionership, not because of any 
question as to the personal qualifications 
or fitness of the individual but because of 
the vicious principle involved in his nomi- 
nation, 

The action of the Senate committee in 
now seeking to bar Mr. Esch is nothing 
more than an affirmation of the vicious 
principle the Senate condemned in the 
Woods case. 

It remains to be seen whether the Sen- 
ate itself will be as craven as the majority 
of the committee on interstate commerce 
who voted against Mr. Esch because of his 
decision in the lake cargo case. 

It remains to be seen whether the Sen- 
ate is ready to indorse the idea that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must 
consider the political pressure which liti- 
gants may invoke as a factor in reaching 
a conclusion. 

If this is to be so, the nation has the 
right to expect that the Senate will have 
the decency to move for the complete abo- 
lition of the Commission and thereby save 
the taxpayers millions of dollars now an- 
nually spent in supporting an agency which 
no longer is in a position to exercise inde- 
pendent judgment. 

In the Esch case the Traffic World 
sees no logical reasoning. Its belief is 
that: 


If Commissioner Esch changed his vote 
on reconsideration of the lake cargo coal 
case for the reason insinuated by certain 
senators opposing his reappointment—be- 
cause he thought the influence of Senator 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, so strong with 
President Coolidge that the latter would 
not reappoint him if he did not vote to 
decide this case as Senator Reed wished 
it decided—then he is both a knave and 9 
fool—a knave because none but a knave 
would decide a case out of any such con- 
sideration, and a fool because he did not 
see that the thing he is alleged to have 
done for his own protection was the very 
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UILT up to rigid standards both in material and 
workmanship, Toro Power Mowers represent a distinct im- 
provement over the older type of heavier, bulkier machines. All 
working parts are accessible, and none are so complicated that 
they cannot be readily understood by any operator of ordinary 
intelligence. 


Over 2000 country clubs, practically half of all those in the 
United States, depend on inc Grass Cutting equipment for 
maintaining their fairways and putting greens. Ask the greens- 
keeper at your club about Toro Equipment. 


The Toro Park Special ... shown above .. . a 30-inch 
machine with a cutting capacity of four to six acres a day. 
Powered with a TORO 114 H. P. single cylinder air-cooled 4- 
cycle motor. Most economical for cutting large lawns unbrok- 
en by obstructions. 


The Toro Park Junior is a 22-inch mower with the same 
motor. Handy for cutting around close places. 





Silver Flash 


Built like a watch, light running, 
light weight with machine cut, case- 
hardened steel gears fully enclosed 
in gig oe aluminum housing, the Silver 
Flash is built up to modern engineering stan- 
dards, and represents a vast improvement 
over the ordinary commercial lawn mower. 












Write today for illustrated catalog of TORO Equipment. 





Toro Manufacturing Co. 3042-3146 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


: Service stations in all the larger distribution centers 
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TORO Power Lawn Mowers 








Curmanco Letter Rack 
FOR EFFICIENCY 


Saves Time, Clears Your Desk for 
Action. Handles, Sorts, Classifies and 
Distributes the papers of your daily work. 





| thing that might serve to unhorse him. 


Do the senators who are opposing eon. 
firmation of his appointment really think 


| this of him? Is a man of his character, 
| service, and ability to be pilloried before 





the public because he has changed his mind 
in a case before the body of which he is 
a member, and changed it in a way that 
does not please certain senators? 

We ourselves do not think him guilty, 
We know of no evidence that would jus. 
tify such a verdict. He was not the only 
member of the Commission who changed 
his mind and he has given a reasonable 


| explanation for the change. 


Charging that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is “using freight rates 
to equalize prosperity,” Railway Age 
supports the resolution introduced by 
Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, for the 
repeal of the Hoch-Smith resolution: 


Senator Glass’ resolution ought to be 
passed. The recent discussion of the Hoeh- 
Smith resolution in the Senate has arisen 
out of the controversy over confirmation 
of the reappointment of Commissioner 
Esch. The question which has been most 
mooted is as to whether this resolution em- 
powers and directs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission so to regulate freight 
rates as to tend to equalize the prosperity 
of different industries. 

It appears plain that the interpretation 
that must be put upon the resolution, if it 
is to be given any effect, is that the Com- 
mission, in the exercise of its discretionary 
authority, shall make rates as low as law- 
fully possible on the products of industries 
that are depressed and compensatingly high 
on those industries that are prosperous, 

The Hoch-Smith resolution was passed 
as a political sop. to the farmers with 
almost no consideration or discussion of 
the meaning of its provisions. It is the 
most pernicious and indefensible piece of 
railway legislation ever passed by Con- 
gress. As long as the Commission uses it 
as a reason merely for reducing railway 
rates and earnings, the outcry against it 


| will come principally from railway sources, 
| but when the Commission begins, if it ever 
| does, to try to advance rates to compen- 
| sate for reductions made under it, there 
| will be an outcry against it which will 
| make that recently raised seem like a pro- 








It save lieving you from shuffling and 
resht Z I severy day. It provides a 
place very paper, with each paper in its place. They 
a needed on every desk from Manager to Office Boy. 
( ...e...) Cap Size 15 ia. wide $7.00 
Ribescwcicn ) Letter Size 12 in. wide $5.00 


Check size and quantity desired. 
Pin ad toletter and MAIL TODAY 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
, No. 8,N. W. Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 











found silence. 


Being Too Busy to Read 


Cost Executive $1,000 
A PARABLE for the busy business 


+ man who has no time to study the 
publications that come to his desk is pre- 
sented by the National Sheet Metal Con- 
tractor: 

The competition for the business man’s 
reading time has become so acute that 
many men have let themselves almost get 
out of the habit of reading. Even the 
journals of their industry or profession are 
wont to pile up on their desks because 
they are “too busy” to read them. 

The result is that today hundreds of 
executives are busily making mistakes and 
overlooking opportunities because they are 
denying their minds and their businesses 
the benefit of the experience and stimulus 
of other men’s ideas and findings. 

This train of thought comes to us as the 
result of an experience of a New York e® 
ecutive last week. This man called in & 
well-known business counsel to advise with 
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i a cert 
a Wexpert” told him a story of another 
business in a& similar line which had worked 
out the particular problem that faced this 
business. That was all. 

The bill was $1,000, and it was paid 
cheerfully, for it unquestionably pointed 

ight cause. 
ee coecutive does not know that the 

story he paid $1,000 to hear was told in a 
business Magazine that lay unopened on 
his desk even while he was talking with the 
“expert.” And he probably never will dis- 
cover it, for he is “too busy to read.” 


Babson Expert Predicts 
Recession in Building 


N THE April Nation’s Bustness 
Truman S. Morgan, president of the 

F. W. Dodge Corporation, discussed the 
status of building in this country and 
gave reason for believing that 1928 will 
be a year of quickening activity in con- 
struction. H. N. McGill, of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, deduces conclu- 
sions not entirely in accord with Mr. 
Morgan’s. He gives an analysis of the 
situation as he sees it in the Buy-Better 
Bulletin: 

It is amazing the way the total volume 
of building has held up. Ever since 1918 
building activity has gained momentum. 
Even though there was a slight drop last 
year, the amount of actual construction 
remains on an extremely high level. Now 
there are all sorts of optimistic reports con- 
cerning prospects for 1928. 

There is no doubt concerning great ac- 
tivity for at least the first half of this year. 
It is high time that a little more attention 
was given to this important industry. 

There has been too much construction. 
Stop for a moment and take stock of your 
own observations. Isn’t it true that the 
cities which you have recently visited are 
complaining of an oversupply of office 
space? 

Have you noticed that the cream is off 
speculative building, particularly of apart- 
ments, the owners of many of which are 
going begging for tenants? Around Greater 
Boston there has been an increase in some 
of our attractive suburban sections of more 
than 20 per cent in the number of houses 
to rent compared with a year ago. 

The point I want to emphasize is this: 
We have gone through a terrific building 
boom. There is no such a thing as scar- 
city of building in any form. The truth 
is, there is a surplus. 

Sooner or later the old law of supply 
and demand will get working and it will 
mean one thing, namely, that building 
activity in New England as well as im 
other sections will tend to fall off, perhaps 
hot seriously so, but the total will slump. 

The average cost of building materials 
today is 67 per cent over pre-war levels, 
compared with around 42 per cent for all 
commodities. The reason this spread ex- 
ists Is explained in the great building boom 
which created record demand. 

It is only logical to assume that as the 
demand for building material drops off 
later on, there is going to be a greater 
scramble on the part of manufacturers of 
building materials to get business. This in 
‘urn means the same conditions which are 
being witnessed todsy in other lines of 
usiIness—keen competition, price-cutting, 
and diminishing profits. 

I feel confident that building is facing 


ain problem in his business. | 
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of attendants. 


would operate with 
a minimum of atten- 
tion. 


Following a thorough 
investigation of their 
problems, Louisville 
Drying Engineers 
designed and in- 
stalled a Louisville 
Rotary Dryer which 
is automatic from 
feed to discharge. 


Not only has this 
dryer reduced their 
labor cost 76%, but 





LOUISVILLE 


DRYING MACHINERY 
COMP 


Incorporated 


Hull St and Baxter Ave. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 


' 


required to operate a 
Louisville Rotary Dryer 











An organic by-product factory (name 
and address on request) used a dry- 
ing device which required a number 


Desiring to make their drying process 
as automatic and economical as pos- 
sible, they asked Louisville Drying 
Engineers to plan a dryer which 





by delivering dried material continu- 
ously it has speeded up production 
throughout the entire plant. Fuel 


expense has been reduced by nearly 








5 Ways 


to cut drying costs 


The first way is to permit 

Louisville Drying Engineers 
to make a study of your drying 
problems. They will recommend 
a Louisville Dryer which wiil .. 

Reduce fuel expense from one- 

third to one-half in many 
cases. 

Deliver dried material con- 

tinuously, thus permitting of 
uninterrupted plant operation. 


Cut the number of attend- 

ants needed to one in most 
instances, 

Reduce the amount of floor 

space requiredasmuchas80%. 








two-thirds, and a huge saving in floor 
space has been effected. 
has actually been improved. 


Yet quality 


A thousand manufacturers in more 


than fifty different 
industries have prof- 
ited from the recom- 
mendations of Louis- 
ville Drying Engi- 
neers. Without obli- 
gation, they will 
make a study of your 
drying problems and 
suggest a dryer de- 
signed to lessen your 
costs. Mail the 
coupon for further 
particulars of this 
service and a catalog 
of Louisville Dryers. 


Pin to Letterhead 


Mail to Louisville Drying Machinery Co., 


Hull Street and Baxter Avenue, Louisville, 


obligation. 


Name 


| Ky., for further particulars of the service 
l offered by Louisville Drying Engineers. No 
i 





When writing to Lovuisvi.te Drying Macninery Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Erie hands help 


lower production costs 


HERE is one of Erie’s 5 out- 
standing industrial advan- 
tages; an ample supply of 
willing, intelligent work- 
ers—fair-minded and 80% 
native white. 

Other Erie Advantages 


Main-line service over 4 


railroads—raw and semi- 
finished materials close by 
—rich markets on every 


side 





cheap coal, favorable 


rERIE 


taxes, low-cost power: these 
also will help your Erie 


plant or branch to prosper. 


Get Full Facts—Free 
**5 Great Advantages’’ is a 
simple report of this city’s 
rare combinationof the es- 
sential factors of industrial 
success—terse, ‘*meaty.”’ 
Confi- 


dential Industrial Board 


Send the coupon. 


survey on request. 





ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Penna. 


*5 Great Advantages.”’ 


Name— 


Date 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send a copy of your booklet 











Firm — Ae etace 
Address 
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| a series of downward steps from the hj 


plane of activity through which we have 
just passed, and in addition, building mate. 
rial costs will gradually sag downward. 
here is going to be a lot of property 9p 
the market over the next few years and it 
will be cheaper to build homes thay it is 
at present. é 


Government Now Owns 
Even Beauty Parlogs 


AARON HARDY ULM, writing @ 
44 Barron’s pictures the United Stgie 
as the victim of “creeping gove 

ownership.” The theory of government 
in business, he says, is abhorreng™ 
American minds; yet this country fg 
taken over an amazing number of ae 
terprises formerly left to private am 
cerns. Expediency rather than they 


has lain behind this government activity, 


Communistic ideas have been “forgot 
ten, but the growth of practice ‘has beep 
such that, 

side from operations which’ are nop 
directly competitive kind, - the “Feder 
Government today engages in practically 
every sort of business known to privgie 
enterprise. It operates hotels, . garages, 
farms, even country clubs, stores, Hak 


| roads and all other sorts of transportation 


media, not for itself alone but for the 
public. If a thorough search were made 
it is probable that beauty parlors would 
be found among the establishments oper 


| ated for the public somewhere by the 





Federal Government today. 


Less Than Dollar Check 
Legal in Paying Debts 
ASSURANCE to the man who pays 
4% small bills by check that he is met 
laying himself open to fine or imprigim 
ment is offered by the American Banker: 


The perennial story of a United States 
law prohibiting the issuance of checkea@ 
an amount less than $1 has bobbed ap 
again. This time it has attracted thea 
tention and occupied considerable spacem 
New York daily newspapers, where it Bis 
been treated as a discovery of importante, 
apparently only secondary to that ofa 
rumor that the eighteenth amendment Bad 
been found unconstitutional. 

The stories in the New York papers i 
ferred to the fact that the United States 
Treasury, in direct violation of the law, 
continued to issue checks for sums 
$1. This brought protests from indignalt 
readers, who scored the Government ft 
its seeming indifference to its OWD RS 
enactments. Altogether the papers ff It 
the subject one of a week’s sustained 
terest and then dropped the matter, lear 
ing the average citizen and probably not# 
few bankers firm in the belief that @ 
drawn on a bank for any sum less tham# 
constitutes a crime. 

The provision of the criminal law, called 
for convenience the “small check law, ¥8 
adopted for the sole purpose of mak 
illegal and providing punishment for aay 
and all attempts to make and issue cour 
terfeit obligations, notes, checks, tokens, 
etce., intended to circulate as money, 
was in no way intended or designed 284 
punishment for the man who draws & 
for less than $1 for the honest purpose of 
paying a debt. 
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MANUFACTURERS of the following 
and similiar apparatus ARE INVITED 


Air Compressors..... Auto Washing Systems..... Blowers 
Boiler Cleaners .... Boilers . . . . Canning Machinery 
Can Washers .... Clothes Pressers .... Coffee Urns ; ee 
Concrete Mixers ..... Cookers ..... Dairy Machinery 
Dish Washers ....» Dredges..... Electric Contol Devices 
Engines .... Fire Engines . . .. Gasoline Pumps 
Gasoline Storage Systems .. . ..Gram “Dryets .:.. i . 
.. Hospital Equipment. . .. Humidifying Systems 0 ¢ le 


Ve 


Irrigating Systems .... Laundry 


Machines .... Marine Engines Onr advisory 


service 


Jenkins serves apparatus 

Recording Instruments .... Ss -e = makers not only by supply- 
ST ing valves and mechanical 

' rubber goods, but by fur- 

.. «. Refrigerating Machines ' nishing sound engineering 

: counsel in the selection and 

ie oe proper application of such 
Steam Tables .... Sterilizers .... c accessory equipment. 
Hundreds of apparatus 


° . manufacturers have taken 
..~» Lextile Machinery. ... Traps Fig. 121 advantage of our advisory 


Jenkins Bronze ; 
Quick Opening service, and have found 


LT, Valve that it pays. They are in- 
Wash Wheels....Water Heaters.... — conpataning: jie: Maaecteas 
"4 paratus products well and 
Water Softeners. ...Water Systems rvbiwidcened-aeitsrati ones As 
64 years. Consultation with 
our Sales Engineering Divi- 
sion involves no obligation. 
Let our plants be your valve and rubber goods departments JENKINS BROS 


... Oi Burners... Pumps .73, 


80 White St New York, N. Y 
524 Atlantic Ave Boston, Mass 
Fig. 325 133 No. 7th St Philadelphia, Pa 
§ 646 Washington Blvd. .Chicago, [1/1 
Jenkins 
Rarer: ct 1 EE PO | beer Standard Iron JENKINS BROS. LIMITED 
jets Pad 3 arbi ts ray ceases Cirttee ‘Bue OF aes OO aghe Body Gate Montreal, Can London, Eng 
ret tlre aT Tires. ee Pr BE a. Ny Valve FACTORIES 
; ne nee be IB, aaa Piling, =*s q | y (zz ; Bridgeport, Conn Elizabeth, N. J. 
— Rie Fag Montreal, Canada 


Always marked with the" Diamond" 


‘Jenkins Valves 


SINCE 1864 
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46"Penstock.. 
Anchor Rod... ( ee Ae 
52"Dischorge Pipe- o " 
Expansion Joint” : mug - 
Hydraulic 
; 2S urbine § 
EN Ale adi Site we es 
GRAND VALLEY &:'> 
PROJECT z 
COLORADO ate 
ORCHARD MESA 4 
ae 
PUMPING PLANT 





L 








One of the four Worthington Turbine Centrifugal 

Pump Units installed at the Orchard Mesa |U.S. 

B.R.} Plant. Each unit combines in one machine 
Centrifugal Pump and hydraulic turbine. 


PUMPING 


water with 


WATER 


T the Orchard Mesa 
A Pumping Station in the 
Grand Valley Project, Colo- 
rado, the U. S. Reclamation 
Service is irrigating an area 
of 11,000 acres (the whole 
Grand Valley district) with 
four Worthington Centrif- 
ugal Pumps, each direct- 
connected to a Worthington 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PUMPS 
COMPRESSORS 


OIL and GAS 
ENGINES 





WORTHINGTON 


- Te, hed 


PRODUCTS 





Turbine. These four pumps 
handle 12,096,000 cu. ft. of 
water every 24 hours, which 
is approximately 90,000,000 
gallons of water per day. 

Wherever water is to be 
handled, there is a Worth- 
ington Pump which will do 
the work in the most eco- 
nomical manner. 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 
District OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 


. 2 * 


CONDENSERS 
and AUXILIARIES 


FEEDWATER 
HEATERS 


— METERS — 
Disk, Turbine Velocity and Compound. Also Hot Water Meters and Oil Meters. 


Literature upon Request 


WORTH 


to WorTnHi 





INGTON 











Paying up Debts 
without Money 


EBTS can be collected and paid 
without money, the merchants 
of Lakeland, Florida, have just 

discovered. Cashing in on the idea, they 
have collected to date in and about the 
city $100,000, and the collecting ig stil} 
going on. 

The average man will ask how such a 
thing can be. These wide-awake business 
men have worked out a method that js 
easy because it takes advantage of that 
old plea, “I would pay what I owe if the 
other man would pay me.” 

Any collector will agree that this is the 

most common plea he has to face from 
the bad-pay person. As a result of it 
many law suits are filed that might just 
as well be left off if only those who could 
pay would do so when asked. 

The idea behind the collections thus 
instituted was to collect the money 
through a clearing house operated among 
business men, without disturbing any of 
the money lying in the four banks of the 
city. Special checks printed for the oe- 
casion, size 11x32 inches, were made up 
with the understanding that in no event 
were they to be banked until the entire 
back of each had been filled with en- 
dorsements. 

The checks are started out weekly by 
some member of the association and in 
the hands of a special committee are 
pushed with more the spirit of a game 
than anything else. Every merchant 
readily understands that he is not the 
only person in debt or in need of some 
supplies to be had in the city. 

How the plan works out can be better 
told by sketching the course of one of 
the big checks. The first. check was taken 
out by the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who passed it on to J. E. H. 
Dorsett, plumber, who passed it on to the 
Evening Ledger for an advertising bill. 
From the Ledger it went to Benford Sta- 
tionery Co., thence to Hendry-Nicholson 
Garage, from there to the Star-Telegram 
to pay for more advertising, thence to 
one of the workers as salary, from him 
to the clothing man for a suit of clothes, 
next to a grocery to apply on account. 
At last report it had been through thirty 
five hands and was still going. It will 
not be banked until every one of its 352 
square inches of surface is filled with en- 
dorsements. 

As long as the plan is pushed for all 
there is in it, money will keep coming m. 
Many of the Lakeland merchants are 
strong for the plan to be used in theif 
city periodically. They aver that with- 
out it they would still be nursing many 
accounts on the red side of the ledger 
that are now paid and at the same time 
they have paid many accounts they 
would have had to put off for obvious 
reasons. The idea will work anywhere, 
they believe, where the average man will 
admit that he is in debt and wants t0 
play the game squarely in getting out. 
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LISTENING IN ON CONGRESS 


Our observer rescues from oblivion some flights 
of wit and fancy overlooked by the more serious-minded press 
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on More AIRPLANES for 
OfGovern- the Department of 
ment Up Commerce are being 
In the Air suggested before the 
— Appropriations Com- 


mittee of the House, and the Chairman 
wants to know: “What do you want 
with 10 airplanes? Are you going into 
the airplane business?” 

Mr. Younc. To carry on inspection 
work, the regulation work, and the en- 
forcement of our traffic rules. 

Tue CuHairMAN. I do not think you 
need 10 airplanes. I think you ought 
not to have over five. 

Mr. Younc. We find need for more 
than 10, sir. 

Tue CHairMAN. Of course, you would 
find need for more than the Army has, 
if we would Jet you have them. That is 
the way with all of them. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would want 10 to- 
day and 50 tomorrow; the Department 
of Commerce would want 10 today and 
100 tomorrow. The Navy wants them; 
the Army wants them; and everybody 
wants them. They can not walk any 
more and they can not ride on the 
ground. They have got to go up in the 
air. 

You can send inspectors out on trains. 
You might send an inspector out into 
the field where you are going to have an 
examination, for example. A good many 
people assemble where you have these 
examinations, I assume. 

Mr. Younc. Sometimes. 

THe CHamrMAN. Then your inspector 
comes in, riding in his plane, tooting his 
horn, and making a show, and he gets an 
unfavorable wind and tips over and de- 
stroys the confidence of all the people in 
that section of the country in the ability 
and management of the air service; 
whereas if your inspector just jumped on 
the train, got off at the railroad station, 
took an automobile, or walked over to 
the field, they would not know whether 
he knew anything about it or not, and 
he could look as imperious as he liked. 





Measvres for shooing 


Of ’ 
ce out lame ducks in short 
order after the bien- 
Fresh Ducks 


nial November elec- 
tions were getting at- 
tention in the House, when Mr. Tucker 
(Va.) was heard from. “I stand here as 
the defender of lame ducks,” he said; “I 
ave been one myself. 

Lame ducks! Why, I remember in 
1892, after the McKinley bill had been 
passed, we Democrats thought a political 





millennium had come—there 
many vacant seats on the Republican 
side. I saw a drove of lame drakes go 
out of this House—you have to be pretty 
careful these days in your language. 

“I saw heading that list a man whose 
memory I love to cherish, as fine a man 
as God ever permitted to live—William 
McKinley. I saw him walk out of this 
House. You know that ducks always 
march in a long row one after the other. 
He was leading them, and who do you 
suppose was bringing up the rear? No 
other than my noble friend—I had al- 
most said the patriarch of the House— 
whose wisdom and learning we always 
enjoy, Theodore Burton, of Ohio, and in 
between was old Uncle Joe Cannon, Ju- 
lius Caesar Burroughs, and God knows 
how many more. 

“Four years after that time I saw 
President McKinley come into the Cap- 
itol as President of the United States, 
and I went to hear his inaugural, and a 
little later there was another distin- 
guished Jame duck from Ohio, Nicholas 
Longworth.” 

Mr.Strovicu (N.Y.) There is another 
duck who should be considered. He is 
none other than the “fresh duck.” I am 
one of those. I think we owe a duty, a 
greater duty, to the “fresh duck” who 
comes in here imbued with high ideals 
and enthusiasm and devotion to his 
country than we do to the lame duck 
who has been defeated and repudiated 
by his fellow citizens at the last election. 
The lame duck is the wounded soldier 
who should be taken to the rear and 
placed in a hospital where he belongs. 
But we should give an opportunity to 
the “fresh duck,” like myself and others. 


were so 





Mr. Howarp (Nebr.) 
was remarking on the 
journey of himself and 
colleagues to partici- 
pate in the Interparliamentary Union at 
Paris. 

“You know they had 22 interpreters 
and stenographers over there, said to 
have ability to interpret every language 
spoken. But oftentimes we were denied 
our requests for interpretations, and once 
I became angered. I am ashamed of it. 
A Quaker should never become angry. 
But I was angry for a moment, and so I 
spoke in the Santee Indian language for 
another minute, and immediately after I 
had spoken all of those interpreters and 
stenographers gathered around me and 
said, ‘The copy, monsieur?’ I told them 
to find it. 


Of Diplomats 
and Dogs 








“T am speaking now from the stand- 
point of a diplomat, and I want you to 
know and I want my French friends to 
know that I speak criticizingly not at 
all, but thanking every one of them for 
all the courtesies conferred upon us.” 

Mr. Mappen (Ill.).. And I suppose a 
diplomat is a man who uses words to 
conceal thought; is that the purpose of 
the gentleman this afternoon’? 

Mr. Howarp. Not exactly. I trust 
my language from this time on will be 
so clear that my ordinarily alert friend 
from Illinois may have no trouble at all 
in understanding it. 

During the month of August last, 150 
people were killed by automobiles on the 
streets of Paris, and yet no child among 
them all. When you see a person start 
across the street in Paris carrying or 
leading a little child, all traffic stops as 
if by magic. Little children are scarce in 
Paris. They do not have>as many of 
them as they used to. 

I like that sweet consideration for lit- 
tle children as I saw it, but I did not 
always like the consideration they gave 
the dogs. With one of my colleagues | 
was at breakfast one morning in a prom- 
inent cafe, and near our table were two 
French ladies, and each had a dog. One 
of the ladies had a little chair, like the 
baby chair in American homes. Her pet 
dog was in the baby chair and she was 
feeding the dog. She would take one 
morsel from the fork and the dog would 
take another. The other lady held the 
cog in her lap. 





A situ had been re- 
ported from the Inter- 
state and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to 
“provide for coordina- 
tion of the public health activities of the 
Government and for other purposes,” 
and Mr. Huddleston (Ala.) was allowed 
an hour by the Speaker to oppose it. “I 
really know very little about this bill,” 
said Mr. Huddleston. “Perhaps there 
are those who will say that is why I am 
opposing it. It may be that they are 
right, but I prefer to believe that I op- 
pose it out of my natural conservatism 
and my hidebound distrust of new 
things. Not long ago I remarked to a 
fellow member of my committee, who is 
also an ironclad conservative, that the 
reason why he and myself were not 
oftener together in our views was that 
he threw back to 1890, whereas I threw 
back to 1820. 

“One of my sayings is that practically 


Of Voting 
“No” and 


Being Right 
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| everything that Congress does is wre 
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The Highest Quality 
Steel for Case 
Carburizing 


ADE under the extreme care 

used in alloy steel production, 

Union McQuaid-Ehn Tested 
Steel is free from seams and surface de- 
fects. The McQuaid-Ehn microscopic test 
is a certain determination of a normal 
steel, assuring uniform hardness and 
grain structure. After heat treatment it 
is found free from soft spots and shows 
superior physical properties. Each sepa- 
rate bar is guaranteed. 


UNION DRAWN STEEL Co. - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


———— 


UNION | DRAWN 
STEELS 
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If a member should choose to come jnto 
this House at roll calls and vote ‘Np’ 
‘No,’ ‘No,’ on every roll call, he would 
bat at least 900, possibly even 999, out 
of 1,000. 

“If ever there was anything that was 


| done in Congress which was altogether 
| right, I do not know what it was. Cer. 
| tainly nothing of the kind has oceurped 


since the Republican side went 4nte 
power. I do not even mean to say that 
we are trying to do right. 

“That is the way all bills are pasged. 
Old man Vox Populi is busy at home 


| trying to make a living—Sans Culotte js 








driving nails or holding the plow—they 


| are not organized, no high-priced lobby- 


ist speaks for them.” 

Mr. Dentson (Ill.). The gentleman 
speaks of all that has been done sinee he 
has been in Congress as having been 
done wrong. 

Mr. Huppieston. I qualified that by 
saying “since our friends on the Repub- 
lican side came into power.” 

Mr. Denison. Does the gentleman 
think anything right was done by Con- 
gress before he came? 

Mr. Huppieston. Seriously, sinee ] 
have been here and have seen the in- 
fluences that are at work and the pres- 
sure of selfish interests that is brought 
to bear upon Congress and have seen 


| how helpless Congress is in the face of 


this coercion, I doubt very much that 
anything is ever done with an eye single 
to the general welfare of the people of 
the United States. What we do is wrong, 
of course, because we do it under the in- 
fluence of party spirit, in order to win 
at the next election, or under the influ- 
ence of some organized interest that 
promises to make our future secure as 
Members of the House. 

Mr. Denison. Does not the gentle- 
man think some of these influences are 
organized for the public good? For in- 
stance, take the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Huppieston. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is organized to protect 
ihe interests of wage earners. 

Mr. Denison. Is not thet a good 
purpose ? 

Mr. Huppiteston. Not more so, per- 
haps, than an organization of employers 
of labor. These organizations do not 
represent the public. How is it possible 


| for a man of the gentleman’s intelligence 


| 


to ask such a question? 





Mr. LAGUARDIA 
Of Steak, and (x y.) There is not 


Rabbits and 4 woman in New York 
Jack City who is keeping 
house that needs to 
have the brand of the Department of 
Agriculture to tell her whether meat & 
prime meat or choice meat or good meat 
She knows it. : 
Mr. Summers (Wash.). I will admit 
that the housewives in New York City 
are brilliant, but that does not conform 
to the situation over the country. 
Mr. LaGuarpra. If the increasing prite 
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of meat continues, I will tell you now 
that we are going on a meat strike in 
New York. We will stom eating meat 
for a while. 


Mr. Dicxrnson (Iowa). Oh, no; eat 


york. i b 
Mr. LaGvuarpia. No; they can not 


eat pork in my district, and the gentle- 
man knows it. You can imagine how 
gratified the people of New York City 
and other cities will be tonight when 
they go home and read this release from 


the Department of Agriculture for pub- | 


lication March 3, 1928, which will tell 


the people of New York City, “Do not | 


worry—no more high cost of living—we 
are going to furnish your tables now with 
good, wholesome meat. We are experi- 
menting in the development of the jack 
rabbit.” We ask for juicy steaks and 
you give us jack rabbits. I will tell you 
gericulturists—and I have said this be- 
fore—you have simply got to cooperate 
with us, because some day the people 
who are paying this $133,000,000 are 
eoing to stand up and put up a real 
kick. 

Mr. Suarer (Wis.). Do not the con- 
stituents of the gentleman ever eat jack 
rabbits? 

Mr. LaGuarpia. Give us steak. 

Mr. SHarer. I notice a great many 
of your French citizens do. 

Mr. LaGuarpia. We are asking for 
steak. 

Mr. Strone (Kansas). The gentleman 
is after the “jack,” not the rabbit. 

Mr. LaGuarpia. That is what you 
farmers are trying to get. 

Mr. Strona. Yes. 

Mr. LaGuarpia. But God help the 
poor farmers if you do not put up a bet- 
ter showing than you have been putting 
up here. You have been fussing over an 
agricultural relief bill and you do not 
know what it is all about. You brought 
in here a bill that you could not agree 
on amongst yourselves and you do not 
know now what you want. 

Mr. Stronc. I do not think it is fair 
to let the gentleman from New York 
with all the brains have all the time. 

Mr. LaGuarpia. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the gentleman from Kansas will not 
charge the gentleman from New York 
with the responsibility for something 
that nature has attended to. 

Mr. Strona. I am glad the gentleman 
admits it. 

Mr. LaGvarpra. All right; 
blers and commission merchants are in 
the cities. You had an opportunity not 
five minutes ago to line up against them 
hy voting for my amendment but you 
did not do it. The gentleman from Kan- 
sas will have to avail himself of a ruling 
made by the Speaker and fix up his re- 
marks or he will have to do some ex- 
plaining if he does not. 

Mr. Stronc. I expect to let my re- 
marks stand. 

Mr. LaGvarpta. Well, the gentleman 
better sleep over it. 
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HIS smart 


phaeton, newly painted and new-car 


guarantee still in force, at $8500 




















| 





Every graceful line on this phaeton speaks of speed, youth, the joy 
of the open road. The cream body is striped in black, a smart accent 
that agrees with black fenders and wheels. Paint and trim are brand- 
new. BS-180-MK looks and acts like a new car! Yet, it costs little 
| more than half the new-car price! Satisfactory terms of purchase 


may be arranged. It is offered by a family which owns four Rolls- 





Royce cars. 

In appearance, in performance and in safety this Rolls-Royce is 
in every way equal toa newcar. Here is an unusual opportunity to 
buy a Rolls-Royce—" The Best Car in the World’’—at much less than 
list price. You will look far before you find such a fine car, offering 
such comfort and freedom from mechanical imperfections, as this. 

To be seen at the New York Salesroom and available for trials at 
your convenience; subject of course to prior sale. Photographs and 


| descriptions of this car may be seen at the following Rolls-Royce 


OLLS ROYCE 


| branches. 


assume | 
that all the stock manipulators and gam- | 





Mr. Strona. All right. I sleep pretty 


good; farmers always sleep well. 


New Yorx—s58th at Eighth Ave. 


Newark—190 Washington St. 


Boston—1035 Commonwealth Ave. 
Cuicaco—2512 S. Michigan Ave. 


CincinNaATI—11 East 8th St. 
Los ANGELES—3136 Wilshire 

Boulevard 
CLEVELAND—7505 Carnegie Ave. 


PirtsBuRGH—3939 Forbes St. 


San Francisco—461 Post St. 

Cotumsus—362 East Broad St. 

PuitapeLpH1a—Walnutand 21st Sts. 

Montreat—s4oro S. Catherine St., 
West 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—45 4 Bridge St. 

Hartrorp—326 Pearl Se. 

Pam Beacu—331 Worth Ave. 


ATLANTA—98 Cone St. 





When buying a 


Rotis- Royce please mentio 


Vation’s Business to 


the dealer 
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Getting fuel to Waukesha-equipped P & H shovels during the rainy season in Cuba 


The Bull That Makes Good 


Gasoline power keeps going 
where no other can 


Rain, rain, rain, day after day—Maud, 
mud, mud, everywhere—Railroad twenty 
miles away—Sucking roads knee-deep to 
an overgrown giraffe—125H.P. Waukesha 
Powered shovels craving gasoline 20 hours 
a day—on a job with a time penalty. But 
with gasoline fuel and 12 heads of well-fed 
bulls, the rainy season did little to hold up 
bulls, shovels or work. For power and 
reliability under all climatic or weather 
conditions you can not beat Waukeshas. 
They have been proved. 





idler -tacslemal--1¢4 


HEAVY-DUTY GASOLINE ENGINES 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 
Waukesha Wisconsin 





Exclusive Builders of Heaoy Duty Automotive Type Gasoline Engines for Over Twenty Years 


When writing to WacxesHa Moron Compa y please mention Nation's Rus 





Are We Slighting 
Modern Egypt? 


(Continued from page 45) 


and wool, not to speak of oranges, dates 
and figs. It sells raw materials and pur. 
| chases manufactured articles. It myst 
| buy the latter somewhere. If America 
fails to get an adequate share of the 
available business, it is its own fault. 

America refuses to look upon the rich. 
est valley in the world as a trade objec. 
tive, worthy of independent examima- 
tion. 

It insists upon linking up Egypt with 
| Europe, Asia, or Africa. It is possibly 
| dissatisfied with Europe, afraid of Asia, 
| and ignorant of Africa. It, therefore 
passes up an incomparable market. 








Thoroughly Dry Country 


y,GYPT is dry. Mohammed made 
4 Islam arid in A. D. 623. The over- 
whelming majority of the 14,000,000 in- 
habitants of Egypt respect this God- 
ordained prohibition law. The prevail- 
ing climate of Egypt is hot. It is as 
devoid of moisture as is the law of the 
land. It is, therefore, obviously the 
paradise of the soft drink manufacturer 

Egypt interests America as the home 
of archaeology, the possessor of a de- 
lightful winter climate, and the inven- 
tor of the can-can. It means nothing 


| to the American business man—in a 


business way. And yet it is commer- 
cially a tail to no nation’s kite. It is an 
untouched market, a rich market and a 
crowing market. No man interested in 
foreign trade can afford to neglect Egypt 


If he does, it is because his vision is eit- 


ecumscribed by frontiers. He is in the 
foreign market because he cannot keep 
out of it. It is not his foresight but eir- 
cumstances that have made an exporter 


| of him. 


| 
| 








Wall Street’s Heart 


ORE than an item of financial 
M news is in the fact that J. P. 
Morgan & Company marketed 


for the State of Vermont $5,000,000 in 
flood rehabilitation bonds at 3%4 per cent 
interest. These bonds were bought at 
par and interest. They were sold at pat 
and interest. The house of Morgan and 
the brokers who ordered bonds from it 
for sale gave their services without fee 
or profit. Their satisfaction was the feel- 
ing that they were able to do something 
toward hastening a community’s Trecov- 


| ery from the crushing impact of a great 





calamity. 

This evidence of humanity may be 
disquieting to those who continually 
charge Wall Street with heartlessness 
The arraignment certainly is not Com 
vineing on such a showing of prompt 
ness in recognizing and honoring an Op 
portunity for neighborly helpfulness. 


R.C.W 
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hat the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE OIL SCANDAL has been 
deplored chiefly because busi- 
ness men corrupted Govern- 
ment officials. The effect of 
the ‘'eapot Dome incident on business it- 
self, it seems to me, is equally unfortu- 
nate. It tends to impair public confi- 
dence in the good faith of business leaders 
and in effect to undo the constructive 
effects of millions of dollars of adver- 
tising. 
The incident is at variance with the 
newer doctrine that the present 
generation of business leaders are 


no further if Colonel Stewart’s sole 
offense was a refusal to answer the ques- 
tions of inquisitors. Soon after the Mid- 
west Refining Company, a subsidiary of 
the Standard Oil of Indiana, announced 
that it had accepted the resignation from 
its directorship of Harry M. Blackmer, 
absent witness in contempt. There 
seemed to be some connection between 
this withdrawal and the public expres- 
sion of Rockefeller policy. 


Even though John D., Jr., acted tim- 
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widespread impression that they are 
public benefactors. 

John Jr., who has always been more 
interested in social and in spiritual things 
than in rolling up more profits, has con- 
tributed largely to the development of a 
new style Rockefeller legend. In the oil 
scandal, Mr. Rockefeller has proceeded 
far in seeking to build up the impression 
that his high-minded speeches were more 
than mere talk, and yet in his refusal to 
act precipitately he has gone out of his 
way to show that he had no inten- 
tion of needlessly sacrificing busi- 





purer, better, and more public 
spirited than the Daniel Drews and 
the Goulds of an earlier period of 
American big business. It casts 
doubt on the widely exploited 
theory that higher ethical stand- 
ards have been accepted by busi- 
ness leaders. 

Personally, I think that there 
is among the better grade of busi- 
ness executives a new appreciation 
of the social aspects of business. I 
believe that many of the more en- 
lightened men of business regret 
the corrupt tieup between public 
officials of low morals and corpor- 
ate heads of no scruples. 

But the significant fact is that 
singularly few business leaders 
have had the courage to give voice 
to their convictions. This has been 
aseribable partly to the fact that 
they wanted to give the accused 
men their day in court before pre- 
judging them. Yet Doheny and 
Sinclair were unanimously —re* 
elected as directors of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute after the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States had declared that they had 
taken part in a “fraudulent” deal 
iN connection with the naval oil 
land leases. The Maryland race 
tracks were less tolerant of Mr. 
Sinelair’s alleged sins. 

Inside the industry only John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who tries to square 
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PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 


FORTY YEARS ago Colonel Wil- 
liam Cooper Procter started a 
profit-sharing plan in the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company. 

During 1927, 4,500 employes 
thropghout the United States 
and Canada received dividends 
of more than $700,000 
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ness associates to exploit his own 
reputation as a friend of the people. 
More than three years ago Frank 
A. Vanderlip, retired president of 
the National City Bank, New York, 
spoke out courageously against the 
malefactors. But he was ahead of 
his time, and he only turned wrath 
upon himself. Obscure and unim- 
portant men denounced Mr. Van- 
derlip, and expressed a repugnance 
of serving on corporate director- 
ates with him. Accordingly, Mr. 
Vanderlip, at a sacrifice of his per- 
sonal interests, forthwith resigned 
from the directorates of numerous 
corporations. A man, who is un- 
willing to talk like a phonograph 
record, sometimes has to bide his 
time and wait for vindication. 


LEADS of large corporations, 
with whom I have discussed 
the matter, are of the opinion that 
recent revelations in connection 
with the relation of the Republican 
National Committee to the oil scan- 
dai have heightened somewhat the 
questionable and hitherto forlorn 
prospects of the Democratic Party. 

The president of a huge indus- 
trial corporation, who is in a sin- 
gularly good position to keep his 
ear to the ground, said to me, 
“The election of Alfred E. Smith 
as President would not be harmful 
to business sentiment, provided a 








his business acts with his Sunday 
morning sermons, has spoken out 
boldly. He publicly rebuked Colonel 
Robert W. Stewart, chairman of the 
board of Standard Oil Company, of 
Indiana, for refusing to answer the Sen- 
ate Committee's inquiries, and at the last 
election of the company he declined to 
vote for or against Colonel Stewart. He 
used the big stick gently, and a spokes- 
man for Mr. Rockefeller later explained 
that he was investigating the facts and 
Would use stronger tacties so far as his 
own votes in the corporation were in- 
volved if there seemed justification. 
This expression of policy seemed to 
mean that Mr. Rockefeller cared to go 


idly, it seems to me that he has height- 
ened the Rockefeller reputation for pub- 
lie spiritedness. Incidentally, the rise of 
the Rockefeller family in public esteem 
in the last two decades has been one of 
the striking changes in public opinion. 
As an active business man, the elder 
Rockefeller was widely hated, and the 
wrath against him was popularly ex- 
ploited in newspaper cartoons and jour- 
nalistic jibes. 

Through extreme wisdom in giving 
and through extension of the scientific 
spirit to the field of philanthrophy, the 
Rockefellers have gradually created the 


Democratic Congress were not 
elected with him. However, a 
Democratic Congress would arouse a cer- 
tain amount of uneasiness among busi- 
ness men, who would be disturbed that 
there might be an attempt to stir things 
up, particularly in respect to anti-trust 
laws and the tariff.” 

The Cleveland Trust Company bul- 
letin, however, several years ago pre- 
sented data which purported to show 
that in forty years neither the Repub- 
lican nor the Democratic Party had re- 
vealed any monopoly in _ prosperity 
Although doubts will reach a peak be- 
tween June and September before the 
outcome of the election can be clearly 
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“What 1S 
back of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City 
Company you get something more than dependable 
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income and adequate security of principal. You get 
a broad choice of issues, and personal contact with 
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bond men well qualified to help you select suitable 


offerings; you get quick service through a chain of 
investment offices in over fifty leading American 
cities, offices interconnected by thousands of miles of 
private wires; you get ready access to up-to-date 
information on your various bond holdings; and, 
finally, you get the broad benefits which come from 
dealing with an organization having a background 
of over a century of financial experience and main- 
taining close contact with investment conditions 


thre yughout the world. 





Our monthly list of 
recommended issues 
will keep you informed 
on attractive current 
offerings. It will 
be sent upon request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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Canadian — 
Investments — 
Investixated 


When you are considering investments in 
Canadian enterprises our professional ser- 
vices are at your disposal for the prepa- 
ration of accurate and exhaustive reports 
covering cll branches of operation. 


WELCH. CAMPBELL & LAWLESS 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Crown Life Building TORONTO, CAN, 


Reference—The Standard Bank of Canada 
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Move Your Plant to 
Newark, New York 


MANY good factory sites available 
at low cost; Five Railroads, Barge 
Canal, good labor conditions; Able 
village government, low taxes. 

Best of living conditions, schools, 
churches, Golf Clubs, Lodges, 7,500 
population. Live, going concerns will 
be welcomed. 


Address Chamber of Commerce 
Newark, New York 














foreseen, I do not believe that polities 
will constitute a major factor in the eur. 
rent business cycle. 


N THE other side of the ledger has 
been the experience of Dwight W. 
Morrow as ambassador to Mexico. Pol. 
ities in this instance is indebted to pri. 
vate enterprise for a singularly able fig- 
ure. The former partner of J. P. Morgan 
is a lawyer by profession. He is also q 
scholar and a gentleman, as well as a 
banker. 

The recent agreement between him 
and President Calles regarding the ten- 
year-old controversy in respect to the re- 
troactive character of the provision of 
the new Mexican constitution affecting 
holdings of foreign oil companies is an ex- 
ample of the fruits of a new type of 
diplomacy. Business leadership is based 
on the attainment of definite objectives, 
whereas politics too often is hindered by 
insistance on doctrinaire theories. 

Mr. Morrow set out with the belief 
that agreement was the job to be per- 
formed, not insistence on technicalities or 
adherence to vague dignities. Mr. Mor- 
row, classmate at Amherst of Calvin 
Coolidge, is a brilliant, liberal man, 
whose continued activities in public life 
will no doubt build up the prestige of 
the business man. 


P. GIANNINI, California banker, 
¢ has startled the financial world by 
his recent coup in the Bank of America. 
It is reported that he came into Wall 
Street at the suggestion of extremely in- 
fluential financiers. He broke the dead- 
lock between the Delafield and Jonas 
conflicting groups in the bank by buying 
out Ralph Jonas’s stock at $510 a share. 
The group, headed by Edward C. Dela- 
field, president of the bank, had long 
been ready to pay approximately $375. 
To the officers of the bank, Giannini’s bid 
at first seemed high, but within a month 
the price of the bank stock in the open 
market was twice that figure. 

One of the adversaries of the group 
that sold out said that the bank stock 
was selling ex-Jonas. The rise might 
more probably have been a recognition 
that the bank was at length free of a 
costly internal row, and also of the fact 
that the Giannini control would bring 
important new business contacts. The 
upturn was purely speculative in char- 
acter, discounting future possibilities. 

Giannini’s rapid advance in the last 
two decades as the foremost chain ban- 
ker in California is an oft-told tale. Of 
late, he has expanded his operations 80 
rapidly that the conservative long heads 
have begun to view his activities not 
without a show of alarm. In the East, 
banks have declined to accept the shares 
of his holding company, the Bancitaly 
Corporation, in loan envelopes at the 
customary ratio of market value. 

Meantime, the stock has doubled m 
value, and their conservatism, if not 
wrong, was certainly premature. Gian- 
nini himself has gone out of his way for 
months through the issuance of publie 
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tatements of warning and through hold- 


ing down eash dividends to discourage | 


ublie speculation in Bancitaly shares, 
hut advices of caution have seemed only 
to fan the flame ol speculation. 

The rise of Bancitaly Corporation, 
hich holds many high grade industrial 
and bank shares, has been a reflex of the 
veneral upturn in junior Issues. The rise 
of the Giannini interests has been far too 
rapid to be termed normal, and yet 
Giannini’s strength lies in the fact that 
apparently he and his concern are not in 
debt. The holding company trades on 
shareholders’ capital, not on borrowed 
funds. Emotional buying by Italians in 
the United States has contributed sub- 
santially to the demand for the stock, 
though 100-per-cent Americans too have 
heen not averse to making profits 
through that medium. At recent levels 
the stock must be regarded as highly 
speculative. 

The Bank of American coup gives 
Giannini one of the oldest and, with the 
new capitalization, largest financial insti- 
tutions in Wall Street. Mr. Giannini left 
the newly acquired bank largely in the 
hands of former executives, and returned 
to the Pacific Coast. The California 
financier told his new colleagues, “My 
job is to pick men.” 

Queried as to whether he would spend 
more time in Wall Street than in the 
past, Mr. Giannini is reported to have 
answered, “I will find it necessary to 
come East only if I want to fire some 
one.” When one of the senior officers 
asked him for instructions as to new pol- 
icy, he laconically remarked, “Make 
money.” 


AWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN, until 
recently chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the Investment Ban- 
kers Association, representing the eco- 
nomi¢ fundamentalists, takes Edgar Law- 
rence Smith, representing the economic 
modernists, gently to task for confusing 
the words “investment” and “specula- 
tion.” Mr. Chamberlain’s classic notions 
ibout the supremacy of bonds as invest- 
ments were challenged by Mr. Smith’s 
thesis, “The Common Stocks as Long 
Term Investments,” in which Mr. Smith 
argued that common stocks over the long 
run proved most desirable. 

“Common stocks, as such,” insists Mr. 
Chamberlain, in The World’s Work, “are 
hot superior to bonds as long term in- 
vestments, because primarily they are not 
Investments at all. 
lions. If that statement begs the ques- 
tion because it all depends on what one 
means by investment and_ speculation, 
then we may revert to fundamentals and 
tevivify our concept of investment from 
the approach through gambling and 
Speculation, laid down in 1911 (when 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote his standard 
0k on the subject), which we have 
- known to be attacked. 

Pe oud would divide the efforts by 

Money is made to earn other 
money into three kinds: gambling, spec- 
lation and investment. It would be 


They are specula- | 














Agricultural Machinery Hotel Equipment 
Automotive Equipment Incubators 

Barbers’ Equipment 
Bottling Machinery 
Contractors’ Equipment Oil and Gas Heaters 
Dental and Surgical 


Electric Appliances 
Furniture 





The Government 
Sold the Ships 


GREAT LAKES warehousing company foresaw 

larger earnings if it could, at reasonable cost, 
enlarge its facilities for inter-terminal freight. An 
opportunity arose when the U. S. Shipping Board 
offered for sale its surplus 4,000 ton steel vessels. 
The Company had cash to buy four ships but the 
necessary reconditioning for Great Lakes traffic 
would cost $500,000 and shipbuilders do not ordi- 
narily grant long term credit. 


A Special C. I. T. Plan 


was arranged to meet this special credit need. The 
Company bought the ships and C. I. T. advanced 
the funds to pay for the reconditioning, taking ship 
mortgages payable in monthly instalments. Result— 
the government disposed of four ships, the ship- 
builder was paid cash, the Company put the ships 
into service and the mortgage payments did not 
exceed $3,500 per ship per month. 


we 


C. I. T. is a banking institution specializing in 
service to manufacturers and merchants who sell 
goods on time payment credit and wish to reserve 
their lines of bank credit for the direct needs of their 
own business. 


Special transactions such as this ship financing 
operation reflect C. I. T.’s willingness to help solve 
out-of-the-ordinary credit problems. It has the 
resources to extend credit lines in the thousands or 
the millions of dollars. 


Inquiries are invited from all interested in offer- 
ing their customers the opportunity to acquire 
new equipment upon sound instalment terms. 


Ask about C. I. T. Plan for 


Refrigerators 

Restaurant Equipment 

Store Fixtures 

Stoves, Ranges, Ovens 
and Furnaces 

Textile Machinery 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Washing Machines 

Woodworking Machinery 


and many other products 


Laundry Machinery 
Musical Instruments 


Portable Houses 
Printing Machinery 
Radios 


Equipment 


OMMERCIAL [svestwent RUST 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 


Affiliated and Operating Companies with Head Offices in 
New York-:-Chicago-:-San Francisco -:- Toronto-:-London 
Berlin -:- Porto Rico -:- Branches in more than 50 Cities 


Capital and Surplus Over $27,000,000 





























When writing to CommerctAL INvestMeNt Trust Corporation please mention Nation's 


Business 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 





87% of the Employees Are Shareholders 


When the management of the Associated System recently offered 
its employees a stock ownership plan, 87% of those eligible 
subscribed. 


Employees may apply not more than 9% of their earnings to 
the purchase of stock. Payment is made under favorable terms 
by regular deduction from earnings over a period of 32 months. 


12 Shares Per Employee 


57,776 shares have been subscribed for, an average of 12 shares 
per employee. The fact that many employees had previously 
invested in other Associated securities makes the average invest- 
ment in the Company higher. 


Stock ownership helps foster a better understanding among 
employees of the problems of management. It also provides 
under favorable terms an investment which enables them to share 
in the success of the business with which they are connected. 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our Annual Report **N” 





61 Broadway. New York 




















Tested Investments 


are back of your life insurance, your savings 
account, and the financial freedom you are 
striving to attain. 

A personal investment fund of sound in- 
come producing stocks and bonds will bring 
you guickly and safely to your goal. 

Our business . . . established in 1888 
has been built on the basis of helping security 


buyers to invest their surplus funds properly. 


eMay we have an opportunity to tell you about our servicet 


Ask for‘ How We Alp Investors’ N-5 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 




















When writing to the al é ] fisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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| well, if possible, to come to some general 
agreement as to the division lines, fop 
then much blind legislation and seyerg} 
economic fallacies would be done away 

“<*The distinction between gambli 
and speculation is ethical rather than 
economic. Both gambling and speculs. 
tion are dealing in futures: and the dif. 
ference between them is the difference jn 
motive, and in the degree and character 
of the risk. involved in pursuit of the 
gain. 


HIS distinction seems adequate to 

me. I think the essential difference 
between gambling and speculation js 
whether economic or non-economie risks 
are entailed—not in the manner or de 
gree of plunging on the part of the oper. 
ator. 

“‘Just as the graduation from gam. 
bling to speculation is imperceptible’ 
continued Mr. Chamberlain, ‘and there 
is no hard and fast line of demarkation, 
so speculation, as it avoids chanee to q 
greater degree, in pursuit of more cer- 
tain, if possible more modest opportuni- 
ties for gain, graduates imperceptibly 
into investment. 





“*There is nothing invidious in a com- 
parison of investment and _ speculation, 
Each is necessary to the other, and both 


| to the conduct of business. There is 


more or less speculation in every invest- 
ment, and investment in every specula- 


' tion. But in the large, investment is 4 


science, and speculation is an art. 

“Since the assumption of risk is a nee- 
essary and highly beneficial service when 
performed by those qualified to under- 
take it, the distinction between specula- 
tion and investment is not primarily 
ethical. Speculation and investment are 
actuated by the same motive: desire for 
eain: the difference between them is the 
difference in degree of risk to be assumed 
willingly. This risk finds its most patent 
expression in the ratio of current return 
expected of the capital. 

“<The chief requisite of a perfect in- 
vestment is a maximum of security for 
the invested capital. If it is certain, hu- 
manly speaking, that the principal wil 
be returned when demanded, or at a time 
agreed upon, or that it can be converted 
at will, or at a fixed time, into some 
equivalent form of wealth, equal in value 
and equally satisfactory to the lender, 
then the principal is secure. There 
one, and only one, word in the language 
to designate the employment of funds in 
accord with these requirements. It 3: 
the word ‘loan.’ . . . In fine there- 
fore, the perfect investment 1s a promise 
to pay: it is always a loan.’” 


| 7 ENNETH VAN STRUM, who is 
\ the same side of the fence as Mr. 
Smith, attacked this conception of invest- 
ment by pointing out in his “Investing 
In Purchasing Power” that, with a flue 
tuating dollar, the lender, who may get 
back dollars of purchasing power, does 
not really get “some equivalent form of 
wealth, equal in value and equally satis- 





factory to the lender.” The lender ge 
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back gold, or its equivalent, and the pur- 
chasing power of gold has in recent dec- 
ades been subject to wide fluctuations. 


RRESPECTIVE of the ultimate vic- 
| tory of the two opposing schools of 
thought, it is a matter of record that 
since 1922 the American financial public 
has become increasingly impressed with 
the desirability of common stocks as a 
long term “investment.” ' The new vogue 
for investment trusts in part springs 
from the desire for expert guidance in 
the selection of common stocks, which 
constitute a large share of the holdings 
in the portfolios of investment trusts. 


INCE the lid blew off in Wall Street, 
the Stock Exchange has been com- 
pared with Monte Carlo. Apart from the 
issue as to whether the recent buying has 
represented gambling or speculation, the 
comparison seems invidious. In volume 
of activity, the Casino at Monte Carlo, 
as compared with the New York Stock 
Exchange, is a little speck of water in 
the Great Lakes. 

Has the recent spell of frenzied, un- 
reasoning, emotional buying of securities 
been gambling or speculation ? 

The words “gambling,” “speculation,” 
“investment” are commonly loosely used 
and interchanged. If finance is to be- 
come scientific, each should have a unique 
meaning. Investment and speculation 
alike entail the assumption of economic 
risks related to the conduct of business. 
An investment is based on a search for 
safety of principal and assured regular- 
ity of income. A speculation is based on 
the expectation of an increase in prin- 
cipal, or a profit. 

In practice, motives are usually mixed, 
and many investors are partially influ- 
enced by speculative motives. On the 
other hand gambling represents the as- 
sumption of uneconomic risks, which are 
unrelated to the conduct of business. 
Whether a flipped coin will land on the 
head or the tail, or whether one horse 
will run faster than another are ex- 
amples of gambling risks, which it is 
not necessary for any one to assume. 
Whether the wheat crop will be large or 
small, on the other hand, is an economic 
riskk—which some one, the farmer, the 
miller, the speculator, or the state itself 
must assume. 

A common fallacy is the belief that 
an operation based on impulse and hear- 
say rather than on study and analysis is 
gambling. Race track gambling, as a 
matter of fact, is frequently based on 
4 conscientious survey of the past per- 
lormances of horses, on careful observa- 
ton of animals during preliminary work- 
outs, and on long experience. On the 
other hand, high grade conservative in- 
vestments are made frequently on the 
limsiest grounds—merely because the 
buyer has heard that some one else has 
approved the issue. 

_ From this standpoint, when and if 
oe becomes erratic, stupid, dan- 
serous, unsound, and ill advised, it is 
still speculation, nevertheless—and not 























NATURAL GAS means Heat 
to 3,700,000 customers 


The average customer of natural gas com- 
panies uses 352,000 cubic feet in a year. 
This amount of gas is 82 times the average’ 
annual consumption per customer of arti- 
ficial gas. 


The reason is that natural gas, because of 
its cheapness and efficiency, is freely used 
wherever heat is used — for heating homes, 
cooking, firing furnaces in manufacturing 
processes and for generating power. Many 
of these are uses for which artificial gas, 
costing four times as much per heat unit, 
could not be considered. 


Natural gas companies thus conduct a public 
utility business having not only diversified 
customers, but customers who buy in large 
volume and for essential purposes. 


Write for descriptive data on the securities 
of one of the leading natural gas systems. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


tNCORPORATED 

Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
225 South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 231 South La Salle St. 548 South Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


McKnight Building Spitzer Building 425 E. Water St. Liberty Central Bldg. Russ Building 


When writing to G. L. Onrstrrom & Co., INc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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A fitting example of the 
progresssveness of this 
section and this city. 


NLY YESTERDAY 

the airplane zoomed 
up out of obscurity. Today 
the birdmen and their craft 
are everywhere, racing over 
uncharted seas and track- 
less forests, carrying mail— 
But 


the growing use of air- 


cutting time in two. 


planes demands special fa- 
cilities—above all, adequate 
airports. 


Quick to sense this need, 
Portland has given to aviation 
the Airport of the Port of 
Portland. A whole 
island, more than 
4,000,000 square 
feet of unobstructed, 
level turf set in the 
Willamette River, ee 
visible for miles ay” 










that oladbens : 
the eye of NS 5 


NATION’S BU: 


Payment LAND’S 
AIRPORT 






the Hyer 


around, connected to the 
mainland by a constructed 
isthmus over which traffic 
passes. At one side of the 
island is a deep basin for 
seaplanes. 


The Columbia Gorge Air 
Route saves five hours of 
flying time in crossing the 
Cascade Mountains, making 
Portland the natural terminus 
of transcontinental air lines. 


Sixty-two years of ‘‘Con- 
structive Leadership” have 
made the First National Bank 
of Portland and its 
affiliated institution 
a leading financial 
center of the North- 
west...... Counsel 
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of PORTLAND OREGON 
Security Savings an and Trust Company 
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gambling. Psychologically, speculation 
and gambling spring from related human 
impulses. Gambling is an age-old means 
of escape from the drab life. It ig g 
device whereby those of low sensitiyit 
and stunted imagination set up artificial 
hazards in order to get a “kick” out of 
life. It also may be looked upon ag gp 
outlet for the office worker or bank clerk 
whose daily routine is the quintessenee 
of monotony and whose spirit craves the 
elemental excitement that once was the 


| heritage of primitive man. 


F ANY investor should legitimately 
prefer bonds to stocks, the finaneial 

institutions, such as savings banks and 
life insurance companies, whose obliga- 
tions to patrons are dollar obligations, 
are the ones to do so. Yet in the pass. 
age of the recent Wales-Merriam Act, 
the New York Legislature has admitted 
high grade preferred shares to the list of 
securities eligible for the funds of mutual 
insurance companies. 

The liberalization springs from the 
need of new outlets. Capital has been 
accumulating in the hands of the great 
institutional buyers faster than ever be- 
fore. In spite of the record-breaking 
the de- 
mand has expanded faster than the sup- 
ply. The institutions accordingly have 
been bidding up against themselves the 
market for eligible issues. 

The new provision gives them a wider 


| field. They can buy preferred stocks of 


companies that have for five years earned 
at least four per cent annually on their 
entire capital stock. 

If the trend of long term interest rates 


continues downward, the legalization of 


preferred stocks should mean that they 
will no longer be available at the quota- 


| tions prevailing when the law went into 





effect late in March. 

Preferred stocks in recent months have 
been offering a larger current return than 
either high grade bonds or the best grade 
of common stocks. In the case of bonds, 
the investor pays a price for better legal 
safeguards, and in the case of common 
stocks for the theoretical advantage of 
participating in unlimited future growth. 

Unless the preferred shares are con- 
vertible or participating—and most of 
them are not—they get only a restricted 
participation in profits. Accordingly, 
they are interesting primarily to those 
in search of substantial current return, 
which is necessary for widows, orphans, 
and retired folk who are living on their 
income on investments. 


OINTING out that the new Wales 

Act would be advantageous to policy 
holders in tending to increase the invest- 
ment yield of mutual insurance compal- 
ies, Frederick H. Ecker, first viee-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
C ompany, s aid: 

‘The trend of interest return on good 
securities is downward, and a widening 
of the field of investment tends to hold 
it from further decrease. ; 

“This law sets up a standard of quality 
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ordinary life policy. It is true that the U 
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insured will have to “die to win,” just as 
the insured must have a fire to realize 
on a fire policy. 

If the beneficiary dies before the jn. 

sured in the case of a survivorship ap. 
nuity policy, the contract becomes nll depl 
and void, but the insurance need ends neve 
simultaneously. of e 
@ Ignorance on the part, of insurance bein 
buyers frequently leads to misconcep- ernn 
tions about the value of usual health and duce 
accident policies. The general run of grou 
such policies are subject to cancellation face 
on the part of the company after the ip- cone 
Lu ek and Guesses sured has recovered from an illness which It 
makes him a less desirable risk. Accord. this 
ingly, such policies do not give the in- stan 
sured the coverage that they think they pes 
. . ° are getting. on 
No business progresses without In my “opinion, health and accident abor 
; ; : _: policies are of very limited value unless tanc 
Scene luck and some re they are noncancellable. At least three in “ 
But no business progresses if it strong companies offer such policies, year 
t They are offered at reduced rates to indu 
: depends on either. Most alert those who accept three months’ elimina- twel 
id : : tion periods. well 
ij executives have learned to mis- Again the insured may go through life the 
iH without collecting on this type of insur- oil 2 
H trust guesses as to property val- ance, and if so he is to be congratulated a de 
as aie ’ on his good fortune. the 
i ues and depreciation. They rely, gush 
ii Z ; : N THIS age of big business, when in- Nea: 
| instead, on American Appraisals. stitutions are eclipsing individuals, it leur 
if is interesting to observe that at least no 0 
Hi seven groups of brothers are at present lions 
{ outstanding business factors in _ the TI 
) United States. one 
THE They are the Giannini, Graham, Fisher, mali 
Jonas, Van Swerigen, du Pont, and Book by é 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL coe = 
; caus 
V ICHITA, Kansas, has taken us into vatic 
GOMPANY '¥Y her bosom for a paragraph whieh mak 
appeared in the March Nation’s Bust back 
ness. Thus far, New York has met the geolc 
; P suggestion that it take a leaf from the tors. 

ese ton A PSA RL AT LOD book of Wichita’s experience with icy 
o silence. Cc 
The Wichita Beacon, in a news report T 
of the new rivalry between the two mu- ti 
ities ae anions nicipalities, says: tion 
~ “Gotham, the city without a boom, adop 
~~ " may well take a few pointers from Wich- M 
~ 7 ita, according to a significant paragraph yet 1 
mee l Ise this Cou OV in the March issue of Nation’s Bust towa 
N NEss, Official publication of The Cham- tition 
Wg ber of Commerce. the 
= “In ‘What The World of Finance whiel 
in ordering for your- | Talks Of,’ Merryle Stanley Rukeyser go d 
NATION’S BUSINESS self, your friends, em- | says: Th 
Washington, D. C. ployes and business “ ‘New York has been described as the conee 
f ‘ : 7 associates, additional | city that never had a boom. It is eer conse 
si may send me immediately upon publication copies nae 7 3 ainle fren af conventions’. Hea ad 
(number indicated below) of the 1928 EXTRA EDI- copies of NATION’S | tainly free of conventional D00s8ters rs cade 
TION, illustrated and containing addresses, reports and BUSINESS EXTRA | seems to do pretty well in spite of thi hoov 
discussions at the 16th Annual Meeting of the U. S. Cham- EDITION for 1928, lack, although one wit has suggested that with 
[ ber of Commerce, held at Washington, May 7-11. published May 25. a sign be erected at the approach to the and | 
Please bill me Jater at 10 cents each for_________-_copies metropolis, reading “New York—the natio 
; My name and address, Wichita of the East.”’ It 
' “The paragraph has caused much com- as Se 
; ie ment among prominent business mel man 
j ‘\ here and was a chief topic of discussion Boar 
*y Friday at the airport conference im the the a 
\ Wheeler Kelly Hagny Building.” Secti 
ie \ | How long, we ask, how long can New the s 
c \ | York remain adamant to this fundamei to dr 

NT = tal issue? We pause for a reply. 
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Utilizing Our Natural | 
Wealth 


(Continued from page 38) 


depleting a natural resource which can 
never be replaced. With the extraction 
of each barrel of oil our resources are 
being lowered that much, and the Gov- 
ernment has sought to impress upon pro- | 
ducers the necessity for storing oil in the 
ground instead of bringing it to the sur- 
face with resultant loss to everybody 
concerned. 

It is pertinent to emphasize just what 
this industry means. Measured by the 
standard of use, its products have now 
become the lifeblood of transportation— 
on the surface of the earth, in the air 
above, in the water beneath. The dis- 
tance between continents is now figured 
in “gallons of gasoline.” In 1861, two 
years after Drake’s well started this 
industry, the country’s production for 
twelve months was much less than the 
wells of this country have produced in 
the last,24 hours. The first well struck 
oil at 68 feet; today they are drilled to 
a depth of a mile and a half. Last year 
the oil output from existing and new 
gushers exceeded 900,000,000 barrels. 
Nearly 10,000,000,000 barrels of petro- 
leum have been taken from the earth, but 
no one can assure us that additional bil- 
lions are yet to be recovered. 

The present crisis in oil—described by 
one oil company president as the most 
malignant form of industrial disease and 
by another as an economic disaster of 
international proportions—has come, be- 
cause reasonable and appropriate conser- 
vation measures have been delayed, law 
makers and law interpreters standing 
back while the procession of oil operators, 
geologists, production engineers, inven- 
tors and builders of machinery passed by. 


Competition Hurts Conservation 





|! WAS in appreciation of this situa- 
tion that our Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board urged the formulation and 
adoption of remedial measures. 

More than a year has now passed and 
yet no constructive move has been made 
toward relieving the pressure of compe- 
tition which now bears so heavily upon | 
the thousands of units in the business 
which the country cannot afford to see 
go down and out. 

The once great divergence of opinion 
concerning the necessity for national 
conservation no longer exists among the 
leaders of the industry, therefore it be- | 
hooves the legal profession identified | 
with the oil world to work out a sane | 
and positive course that will protect our 
national structure in years to come. 

It was with that end in view that, 
as Secretary of the Interior and chair- 
man of the Federal Oil Conservation 

rd, I suggested last August, before | 
the annual meeting of the Mineral Law | 
Section of the American Bar Association, 





the selection of the Committee of Nine, 








Sound business demands 
ample reserves — 


readily available but never idle 























A WITH the individual, so with a business, vari- 
ous contingencies arise—repairs and replace- 
ments, new equipment, unusual profit opportunities, 
temporary setbacks—for which funds must be avail- 
able. A business must also keep liquid assets profitably 
employed. A well arranged bond reserve meets both 
needs—but it must be soundly built, with the require- 
ments of the particular business governing all selections. 

A business with firmly established production and 
distribution facilities might require different securities 
than a newer business struggling for a foothold. Funds 
established for emergencies or unforeseen contingencies 
would require bonds differing in some respects from 
those suited to pension funds, insurance funds or 
others of a more permanent character. 

We have specialized for a number of years in this 
problem; have assisted many concerns in various lines 
of business to solve it. We not only have the experi- 
ence to specify proper issues; we can also promptly 
furnish them from a large and varied inventory on 
hand of issues originated by ourselves. That saves 
time and often saves money for the investor. 


May we present further information— 
through correspondence or through our representatives? 
’ Every Thursday Evening : 
| HALSEY, STUART & CO. Radio ‘Programs 


combine musical entertainment of distinguished character 
4 with interesting discussions on the subject of sound investment 
9:00 P. M. Central Standard Time 
10:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


\ over the Red Network and associated stations J 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
cxicaco 201 S§. La Salle &. 
PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth St. 








NEW york 35 Wail St. 


petroit 601 Griswold St. cLevELAND 925 Euclid Ave. sv. routs 319 NV. Fourth St. 


Boston 85 Devonshire St. PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St. MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., 8. 
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to draft a bill for the Federal Oil Con- 


When writing to Harsey, Stuart & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Marks of 
Understanding 


Progress in business, as in any other 
activity, is the natural expression of Un- 
derstanding. 


Better business is the result of knowing 
human and material conditions—it’s the 
mark of facts and figures. Larger profit is 
the mark of foresight and control. Loss 
and waste mark avoidable incidents—or 
accidents. While the sincere desire of 
American business to serve efficiently and 
well is the most enlightening mark of all— 
the mark of human understanding. 


“Understanding” Business is the mark 
of Modern Accountancy. Exact, well de- 
fined and clearly defining, its application 
is the check mark of modern progress. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anpd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIGO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI sT. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT CENVER 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO LOS ANGELES 
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If You Import or Export— 


THIS 42-page pamphlet—*‘‘Foreign Commerce Hand- 
book, 1928-1929"’—contains valuable information. 


\ 
‘ 
) 
) 
‘ 
j 
) 
) 
) 
‘ 
) 
It includes a hundred names and addresses handily , 
arranged under 93 alphabetical subject headings and , 
it directs you to first-hand sources of information in the ‘ 
foreign trade and service field. ? 
\ 
‘ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
‘ 





10 Cents a Copy in any quantity 





FOREIGN COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


United States Chamber of Commerce Washington, D. C. 
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servation Board to study and recheck 
with a view to its introduction into the 
Seventieth Congress. That representg. 
tive committee has now reported and | 
believe the time has arrived when the 
Federal and state governments shoul 
legislate to protect our oil deposit: 


against waste in production, and the pub. 


lie against future high costs of oil prod. 
ucts, 

One wonders if the single item of gas- 
oline prices may obscure our long-dis. 
tance vision of the larger problem. The 
owners of more than 22,000,000 automo. 
biles in the United States are intereste; 
in the price of gasoline. The rise and 
fall of price levels are watched constantly 
and carefully. The causes for frequently 
recurring fluctuations are debated with 
varying emotions. Analysis of contrib. 
uting factors often is sound, but mor 
often unsound. The present trouble js 
not one of price demanding regulation jn 
terms of the consumer, but rAther*eon- 
servation measures to prevent overpr- 
duction and permit the stabilization of 
the industry. 

Consumers are inclined, of course, to 
remember the days of low prices and 
forget that gasoline prices have repeat 
edly risen to higher levels than prevail 
at the present time. The automobilist, 
when he speaks of low prices, usually has 
in mind the low prices of 1914 and 1915, 
when the flush production of the Cush- 
ing Field forced the price of crude oil to 
the low level of 30 cents a barrel, but 
the same buyer fails to recall the high 
price of 1920, when there was a threat- 
ened shortage of crude and_ gasoline 
prices reached the highest point for many 
years—31 cents a gallon in New York 
City. 

During the last three years—that is, 
during the life of the Federal Oil Conser- 
vation Board—two great pools, Smack- 
over and Seminole, have been developed, 
with enormous production—production 
not needed and production attended by 
great economic and physical waste. 


High-Priced Distribution 

JLAINLY, distribution costs too much, 

for there are far too many outlets for 
the oversupply of this commodity, the 
total demand for which is much more 
affected by the weather than by the 
brightly painted service stations or at 
tractive roadside advertising signs. We 
thus pay for a competition that imerease 
costs rather than reduces prices, and that 
piling up of unnecessary cost has been 
estimated in a single state at not les 
than $20,000,000. 

The layman usually fails to consider 
the fluctuations in the prices of crude 
oil. These are greater than those i the 
prices of gasoline. The outstanding fae 
in the present oil situation is that dunn 
the last few years new and large produ- 
ing oil fields, developed to capacity undet 
conditions of rapid and competitive & 
ploitation, have produced a supply of all 
far above and beyond the demand 0! 
essential use. The supply of erude mort 


| directly affects its price, so that t 
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bringing in of a few big pools within a 
short period completely upsets the price 
structure. 

The market has been deluged with so 
great a supply that petroleum has been 
forced into keen and violent competition 
with coal in nearly all its area of con- 
sumption, with the result that possibly 
one half of America’s oil production is 
being used to displace the legitimate and 
efiective use of coal. 

In the light of these developments it 
ean hardly be urged that the time is not 
ripe for a rigid economy and conserva- 
tion of petroleum. Of course, all that I 
have said of the relation of oil conserva- 
tion to public interest, of the inherent 
danger to future prosperity from present 
waste, is typical of a larger problem in 
democratic government. 


Uncle Sam, Conservationist 


NCIDENTALLY, the Government it- 

self as the administrator of the pub- 
lic and Indian lands happens to be no 
negligible factor in the current produc- 
tion of petroleum. As regards the hun- 
dreds of oil and gas leases on govern- 
ment land I may say that the federal 
landlord is perhaps the best conserva- 
tionist among landlords. 

If Federal or additional state legisla- 
tion is essential as a corrective, the 
sooner such enactment the better. I 
might suggest, however, that we have too 
many laws for superficial symptoms. 

If the remedy rests with the oil com- 
panies themselves, through voluntary 
and wholehearted cooperation, or through 
compulsory unit pool operation, or some 
other method, the time is preeminently 
ripe for action. Our national progress 
depends largely upon a known and plen- 
tiful supply of petroleum. 

The natural resources of the United 
States are national resources. Waste of 
resources in development may occur in 
attempts to irrigate land for which there 
is an insufficient water supply; or in 
breaking the sod of grazing lands un- 
suited for farming; or in the location of 
a water-power plant so that full use of 
the site is impracticable; or in planning 
a mine so thai parts of the mineral body 
may be left isolated and impracticable 
of commercial recovery; or in methods 
of production that fail to bring to the 
surface a maximum proportion of a min- 
able deposit; or in using milling methods 
that fail to recover the highest practi- 
cable percentage of valuable mineral; or 
i contamination of a deposit by careless 
operating practices so that it ceases to 
be commercially valuable; or in permit- 
ting the escape into porous strata of mi- 
gratory minerals; or in failure to use or 
preserve for use the mineral substances 
brought to the surface. 

Avoidance of these and other unneces- 
Sary losses, as well as progressive devel- 
opment of reserves of natural resources, 
are essential parts of the conservation 
program. The first essential in conser- 
vation is knowledge—detailed informa- 
tion as to what the natural resources 
are and where they are to be found. 
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The Invisible Balance Sheet 


Every public utility has an invisible 
balance sheet—a master sheet which 
deals in human values rather than in 


dollars and cents. 


The good will of customers gained 
by service well rendered, the loyalty and 
cooperation of employes, the good name 
acquired by honorable dealing — these 
give true service value to the physical 
property, and they are no less important 
because they are intangible and cannot 
be set within the frame of any corporate 
Balance Sheet. 

No enterprise can long prosper unless 
these assets, which can neither be 
expressed in money nor bought with 
money, abundantly appear in the Invis- 


ible Balance Sheet. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 











AMERICAN WATER WoRKS«»°fLECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 




















When writing to Amertcan Water Worxs anv Exectratc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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ravel 
currency 


which knows 
no Frontiers 


HE sign bearing the announcement 

“AmericanExpressTravelersCheques 
are accepted here” appears in hundreds 
of shops, stores and hotels all over 
Europe. 

On the Rue de la Paix in Paris, and 
Regent Street in London...in Berlin, 
Rome, Madrid and Vienna...whether 
or not this sign is up, these safe and 
convenient travel funds are accepted as 
readily as local currency. 

Wherever American travelers go 
abroad, in out-of-the-way places, in 
quaint old towns, the familiar sky-blue 
color is immediately recognized. ‘'Le 
bleu’’ exclaim the French villagers.“Yes, 
yes, blue express cheques”, say countless 
others in England, Germany, Switzer- 
land and elsewhere. 

Two generations of constant, depend- 
able service the world over have made 
them the popular medium of exchange 
among travelers. Their cash value is 
never questioned. Their safeness and 
negotiability are a by-word. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
(Cost 75c per $100 


Sold by 22,000 banks, American Express 
and American Railway Express offices. 
For practical, convenient and protective 
travel currency—in America or in for- 


eign lands— merely 
ask for the anywhere 
sky-blue Gabe Gable everywhere 
5 
ICAN 


pe 
AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 


Steamship tickets, botel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Department 


ALL EXPRESS CHEQUES ARE BLUE 


When writing please mention Nation's Busmess 
P 
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fifty million bushels annually, today 
| plays only a small part in the interna- 
| tional balance sheet partly because of 
the increased home consumption of its 
slowly rising millions. 

Australia, a vast country of undevel- 
oped area, is a country of uncertain 
climate that this year lowered to fifty 
million bushels its last year’s contribu- 
tion of one hundred million. 

Argentine, with possibilities of extend- 
ed acreage, has become the cattle reser- 
voir of the world, a place formerly held 
by our United States, until the expand- 
ing quality table of our own people has 
recently made beef at home the mark of 
table aristocracy. 


Prosperous American Wheat 


X70, THE great increase in wheat for 
overseas must come from North 
America. Canada has vast acres to de- 
velop, bust must develop those acres by 
the production of seed strains that can 
outgrow the early frosts. In our own 
great west and southwest areas Amer- 
ican resourcefulness and enterprise today 
develops large-scale production of low 
cost wheat, which spells at present prices 
prosperity on every normal yield. 

Now, at home, besides this, the quality 
bread of America has produced another 
secondary effect. 

The public bakery requires for sure 
quality and large loaf-production per 
barrel, flour made from wheat containing 
the indefinable quality of protein. By 
habit we still speak of wheat as wheat. 


By inertia, the federal standards of 





grades still classify under the same grade 
name, for example, of “No.2 hard winter 
wheat,” wheat which contains 14 per cent 
of protein and is today worth $1.80, and 
wheat which contains 10 per cent of pro- 
tein and is worth $1.30. The $1.80 wheat 
is no more valuable for milling than 
qualities of Canadian wheat which sell 
today at $1.50, and the price of $1.80 
instead, represents the practical gain to 
our growers of high quality wheat be- 
hind the protective tariff of 42 cents per 
bushel, against its import competition. 
Protein is not the assured product of 
seed or of definite areas of production. 
It has never been produced in quantities 
which exceed the expanding requirements 
of our public bakeries. High protein 
wheat promised to maintain at home a 
level of premium which represents the 
actual share of American wheat pro- 
ducers in a protective tariff. 

Now, if, alongside of such practical 
benefit in our home markets for a large 
portion of their wheat production, there 
develops also under natural law, an ex- 
port demand for the production of other- 
wise idle acres at prices which show farm 
profits in growing these qualities for ex- 
port, then we have the soundest of na- 
tional economy. 

Each year the world wheat crop of 





approximately 3,500,000,000 bushels is 


The Market of Discontent 


consumed almost completely. Priee jg 
the factor of adjustment which inereages 
consumption at lowered levels and ekes 
out a diminishing supply at high prices, 
If demand becomes more insistent under 
the “quality table” developing in Europe 
as has already been established in Amer. 
ica, it is not imaginative to feel a eon. 
fidence that wheat-growing will become 
soon again a profitable industry. 

Today the’ mills of South Carolina, 
catering to the “quality table” which de. 
mands the peculiar flour made from soft 
red winter wheat, find themselves able 
to pay $1.90 at the mill door. The qual- 
ity table will never hesitate on price, just 
as the mills and agencies which serye 
that quality table will never pay more 
for their supplies for that quality table 
than competitive pressure will permit 
them to do. 

Here lies the injury to the American 
farm which, in my judgment, has been 
very real for the last five years of legis- 
lative agitation of panaceas. We have 
possessed a uniquely American device for 
absorbing the impact of crop marketing 
from the farm at time of harvest with- 
out undue depression, and carry it for 
distribution until consumption overtakes 
such grain accumulation. Thas hag been 
effected through the device of free and 
open trading for future delivery on 
Grain Exchanges. 

These future trading exchanges made 
it so simple to invest in the purchase of 
grain without the detail of each buyer 
arranging his own storage, finance, in- 
surance, that it has attracted, up to the 
last few years, enormous speculative and 
investment buying, which has carried the 
weight of grain with a peculiar buoyancy. 


“Quality Market” for Grain 


WE HAVE seen the prices of securi- 
ties on Stock Exchanges rise insis- 
tently to new high levels under the im- 
pact of the growing reinvestment of a 
great people engaged in such efficient 
production of wealth that the buying 
power increases by leaps and bounds, yet 
we have not had the national intelligence 
to attract into these grain markets that 
buying power which should tend to lift 
to high levels the values of grain and 
cotton. 

A high level grain price once estab- 
lished under such investment confidence, 
would tend to maintain itself under the 
influence of this “quality market” of 
America’s newly developed buying power. 

Price prediction is dangerous in any 
field, but this picture of the basic trends 
in the development of a new phenomenon 
without parallel in history, denoted as 
the “quality table,” possesses possibilities 
of profit to our agriculture which should 
provoke much thought and study. It 
should inspire new caution in injecting 
the deadening influence of government 
into the processes of marketing, against 
the warning of experienced men with 
high devotion to the restored prosperity 
of American farms. 
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A ‘Iwo-Fisted Wood 
—that fights rain and rot 


HEREVER upkeep must be cut to the 

bone (and where doesn’t it have to be 
cut), use Tidewater Red Cypress. Put this 
Wood Eternal to work on every structure 
that is exposed to the weather. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 
is especially adapted for 
warehouses, platforms, 
conduits, water tanks, 
railroad cars, green- 
houses and fencing. In 
short, any use where 
long life and. absolute 
freedom from repairs 
are essential. 


“ . . 
Grown in water, Tide- 


by “cypressene,” it fights off rot. No wonder, 
then, that larger and larger quantities of it are 
being used each year by all industries. But when 
you order this lumber, be sure to specify “Tide- 


water Red Cypress”— for outstanding durability 
yp g y 








isfound only in the “coas- 
tal type” red cypress that 
grows near the Gulf and 
South Atlantic Seaboard. 


Complete information 
on this long-lived wood 
will besent free of charge 
in the booklet, “Money 
Saved for Builders.” Send 
for it today. Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ 
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“ends water Red Cypress resists For enduring beauty and low upheep cost, also use Tidewater Red Cypress Association, Dept. N BS : 
enon : Fane in your bome. This photograph shows bow the Wood Eternal was used a 
re water. Fortifi ed naturally in the bome of Mr, Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., at Riverdale, N. Y. J ac k sonvl ] le ; | ] O rid a. 


=| ei TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


THE WOOD ETERNAL al 


When writing to SourHerN Cypress Manvuraciurers’ Association please mention Nation's Business 
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UHL 


STEEL 


Tool © 
‘Tables | 


Sturdy, Portable and Convenient 


HOROUGHLY practical shop equipment. Will stand the hardest | 

usage and abuse. Made of Cold Rolled Steel—anoft angle iron. | 
Will never rack or go to pieces. Light, strong and handy, with big, | 
three inch, easy rolling steel bronze bearing casters. One, two or 
three trays—adjustable in height. Trays cannot slip. Trays can 
be reversed so as to form smooth flat top. Steel drawers can be 
supplied if desired. 





Dome shaped steel feet or 6-in. iron wheels in place of casters 
if desired, at slight additional cost. Other variations in size 
and style to order. We make many other items of UHL Steel 
Shop Equipment such as Trucks, Tables, Stands, Stools and 
Chairs. Our catalog should be in your file. 





The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. | 


Makers of the UHL Steel **Postur Chair’”’ 

















2003 Hastings St. Toledo, Ohio 
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YX SON in Coll 
IN HIS hands, NATION’S BUSINESS 
becomes a lever with which he may apply 
the theories of the class room to the prac- 
tical problems of the business world. 
Use this coupon in ordering us to start 
nit Yit A & 
his subscription today. 
p y 
Please send NATION’S BUSINESS And bill me for the full amount, 
to my Son for three years. $7.50. 
His name and address My name and address 














When writing to Tue Totevo M L Fournirure Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





Why Is an Office? 


(Continued from page 22) 


loss would seem staggering. But even. 
tually the business would go ahead like 
a balloon relieved of ballast, because jts 
“data” would be obliterated. 

One thing George M. Cohan forgot to 
take with him when he walked out with 
his hat—his income tax facts. People 
who are anxious to know when Cohan 
ean be found, might look in his offiee 
around March first to fourteenth. For 
the Great Joss “Data” makes heavy 
drafts upon office facilities through goy- 
ernment bureaus. Many an office slaye 
works for the Government all the year, 
though a business house pays his wage, 


Required to Collect Tax 


EW York State levies an income tax 

in addition to the federal tax. A good 
many people working in New York are 
residents of New Jersey. It has been 
ruled that all money they earn in New 
York is subject to the state income tax— 
subject to the exemptions, of course, 
Corporations employing large numbers 
of people are required to collect this tax 
from employes living in other states, 

This is another part of the answer to 
“Why is an office?” Government has 
got to do business extensively in this 
direction. 

Offices show a lot of the defects of our 
new machine civilization. 

A good many people declare this no 
civilization at all and warn us that we 
are bound to the bow-wows in a flivver. 
Comparisons dire made with other civil- 
izations in the world’s history. . . . but 
you know the argument as well as my- 
self. 

It strikes me as odd that people who 
draw their arguments from _ history 
should have such limited perspective. 
Other civilizations were centuries in the 
making. Ours started yesterday. 

I am not so old that I have to be 
wheeled around by a keeper. Yet I saw 
the first telephones as a boy, and remem- 
ber when all the electric light used by 
Detroit was generated with a single small 
dynamo. 

Nobody had typewriters in offices then 
nor did women work in offices. They 
worked in factories. To tell you what 
has come since would be merely making 
a catalogue. People born to these things 
do not consider them wonderful. They 
accept them as their right and grumble 
about their shortcomings. 

Offices have expanded mechanically, 
and at the same time stayed in pretty 
much the same place, in the hearts of 
cities, and in the same relation to the 
men who manage the business. Now the 
trend seems set dead straight for the 
application of economy to office fune- 
tions. Ten years from now, the office 
as we know it at present will seem 4% 
obsolete and quaint as the office in which 
Dick Swiveller sidestepped the efficiency 
devices of Sally Brass. 

Stick around and you'll see! 
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To help our customers meet today’s highly 
competitive conditions in the electrical 
industry, the Domestic Electric Company 
has extended its facilities to include not only 
the designing of motor driven appliances, 
but the manufacture, on order, of certain 
types of fractional horsepowered equipment. 


Through these two new departments—of 
Appliance Design and Appliance Manu- 
facture—we can offer Domestic users certain 
economies which they have, until now, been 
unable to obtain. 


Domestic engineers, highly trained in the 
application of special motors to portable 
household and industrial appliances, are 
prepared to design such appliances from 
“the idea” to the completed model, as well 
as to redesign existing models. This service 
will result in even higher standards of 
appliance efficiency, te in many Cases, in 
lower production and operating costs. 


Obviously, in the case of appliances which 


THE DOMESTIC E 


7209-25 St. Clair Ave. 
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When writing to THe Domestic Evecrric 
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Design and 
Manufacture 


are 80 to 90% motor and only 10 to 20% 
appliance, substantial and worthwhile 
savings can be effected by eliminating 
repeated inspection, handling and packing, 
if Domestic produces the complete appli- 
ance, packed and ready for delivery to the 
consumer, instead of building the bare 
motor only. In such instances, our depart- 
ment of Appliance Manufacture can 
work to the decided advantage of 
Domestic users. 


The Domestic Electric Company has in the 
past repeatedly rendered these services at 
the request of customers. Organization of 
permanent departments merely carries still 
further the Domestic idea of highly individu- 
alized service in the interest of efficiency 
and economy. 


We shall gladly give further information on 
request — and we cordially invite you per- 
sonally to inspect the new and broader 
facilities offered by this organization. 


LECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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protect them 


The Multipost keeps stamps, in 
rolls, locked in one safe place. 
Prevents loss and spoilage. 
Discourages misuse. Records 
each stamp used. Provides 
simple method of accounting 
for stamps used, as well as 
bought. Saves time—does 5 hand 
operations in one split-second 
thrust of its plunger. Also, 
clean, sanitary, orderly. 


MULTIPOST 


Stamp Affixer & Recorder 
crt Used in over 100,000 
offices. Representa- 
tives in all principal 
Cities. 


free trial 


in your own of- 
fice, to prove its 
economies 








«=Mail this Coupon-= 
MULTIPOST CO. Dept.D-5 Rochester,N.Y. 
© Send Multipost on free trial or 
© Send literature giving interesting infor- 


mation on stamp handling. 











Al ARLAC 
Dry Stencils 


give unusual service 
... that is why they appeal to alert 
duplicator users. Their rate combina- 
tion of quality and economy is win- 
ning them wide popularity. 


If you are 
a dealer— 


You will like the 
repeat business that 
Arlac Dry Stencils 
bring in. They pro- 
duce better results 
for customers and 
that means better re- 
sults for you. 


If you are 
a consumer— 

You will like the 
sharp, clean repro- 
duction of line work, 
the clear-cut duplica- 
tion of typewritten 
copy, the durability 
and economy of Arlac 
Dry Stencils. 


Free samples sent toall who 
ask for them. Name style 
duplicator. Dealers write for 
attractive proposition. 
Arlac Dry Stencil Corporation 
419 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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An Open Letter to the Senate 


(Continued from page 26) 


conditions in 1928 calendar year remain 
in general at a parity with the business 
conditions of 1927—receipts in 1929 fis- 
eal vear from current corporation tax at 
a rate of 1314 per cent would exceed the 
official estimate of $1,120,000,000 by at 
least $100,000 000. 

It has been pointed out that these fig- 
ures do not show actual collections made 
but only taxes due. If this criticism is 
accepted the Treasury’s estimated basis 
of the loss of $90,000,000 figured upon 
the same data for the reduction of the 
rate of corporate income tax by one 
point, i. e., from, say, 13% per cent to 
12% per cent, is too high. 

There is no public record over a pe- 
riod of years of the actual collections 
made from corporations within each fis- 
eal year of the taxes shown upon the 
returns as filed, or any public record of 
the part of the tax shown upon the re- 
turns on which there was delinquency 
with payment in subsequent years, or 
any public record of the amounts col- 
lected from corporations through assess- 
ment of taxes additional to those shown 
upon the returns. 


Four Kinds of “Back Taxes” 

VERY large total is involved in so- 

called “back taxes” which fall into 
the following categories: 

First: Uncontested claims which are 
merely delinquent in payment. 

Second: Claims for additional taxes 
pending in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
which may be settled there. 

Third: Claims for additional taxes 
which have been sent from the Internal 
fevenue Bureau to the Board of Tax 
Appeals on the appeal of the taxpayer. 

Fourth: Unpaid claims for additional 
taxes involved in cases before the courts. 

The first must naturally be the amount 
between the total tax liability admitted 
on income returns filed by taxpayers and 
the receipts from taxpayers at the close 
of the fiscal year. 

Upon the second there is no public rec- 
ord of the total amount. One large ac- 
counting firm advises that government 
claims of this character against their 
clients now pending in the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau total $100,000,000, and it is, 
therefore, apparent that the aggregate 
of all such claims in that Bureau must 
amount to a very large sum, at least 
several hundred million dollars. 

Upon the third the claims before the 
Board of Tax Appeals now amount to 
$685,000,000—the greatest total in the 


history of the Board—an_ increase of 
$80,000,000 since October, 1927. 

The cases under the fourth category 
while involving considerable amounts jn 
additional taxes, are particularly impor. 
tant in that the decisions of the courts 
will be precedents which may determine 
the outcome of the Government’s claims 
under the second and third. 

The records show that collections from 


“back taxes” were: 
ee ROME oo koe Baca sect $285 ,000,000 
BM” TO 00s vad nates dabee censors caeeeee $331,000 000 


The official estimate of last November 
of revenue from this source, of $180, 
000,000, which has recently been jp- 
creased by $40,000,000 to $220,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1929, is lower by 


$111,000,000 than the $331,000,000 of 


1927 above, which to the Chamber does 
not seem reasonable. 

The official statements would seem to 
mean that in the $220,000,000 now esti- 
mated as receipts from “back” taxes in 
1929 fiscal year there are $100,000,000 of 
these delinquent “current” taxes. 

In other words, it would seem that in 
the official estimate there are only $120- 
000,000 of receipts from claims for addi- 
tional taxes, for all preceding years, 
Without stopping to cite official testi- 
mony as to the amounts of additional 
taxes assessed and collected for a period 
within the last twelve months, it seems 
sufficient to point out that if only $120- 
000,000 in additional taxes are collected 
in the fiscal year of 1929 these collec- 
tions will not be sufficient to offset tax 
refunds, which are officially estimated to 
amount to $138,000,000. It is only rea- 
sonable to assume that the Government 
is receiving from its additional tax 
claims an amount in excess of the re- 
funds made. 

In December, 1927, the official esti- 
mate of the surplus for 1929 fiseal year 
was $252,000,000. On April 3, 1928, this 
estimate was so changed as, upon a com- 
parable basis, to be $297,000,000. 

This revision has taken place three 
months in advance of the opening of the 
fiscal year of 1929. At the time of the 
opening of the fiscal year of 1928, now 
current, the official estimate was that 
the surplus at the end would be approxi- 
mately $200,000,000. In December, 1927, 
when the year was almost half run, the 
estimate was increased to $454,000,000. 

Without exception for each of the past 
five years, the official estimates of re- 
ceipts have been underestimates by 
wide margins, and the estimates of ex 
penditures have been overestimates. 

The actual surpluses have exceeded 





What Happened After Three Tax Cuts Were Made 


Cut Recommended 
by the Treasury 
$300 ,000 000 
323 .000 .000 

372 ,000 ,000** 


Revenue Act 1926................ 
Revenue Act 1924................ 
Revenue Act 1921................ 


*The amounts of these reductions are variously computed. 


Budget Message of December, 1927. 


Cut Passed Surplus Surplus Year 
by Congress* Current Year Following 
$422 000 ,000 $307 ,000 ,000 $635 ,000 ,000 
519 ,000 ,000 505 ,000 .000 250 ,000 ,000 

663 ,000 ,000 313 ,000 ,000 309 ,000 ,000 

(1922) (1923) 


The figures in this column are estimates appearing 10 the 


**The first recommendation of the Treasury was that taxes should be increased, and not decreased. 
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Where a Twenty Per Cent Increase 
in Fenestration Increased Minimum 
Daylighting by Sixty-five Per Cent. 


— — 
} 2-3 Winvews in Mons rons} 


i 





“To secure adequate minimum daylighting in a 
single-story building, 200 feet wide by 260 feet long, 
lighted through windows in the sidewalls and in Aiken 
monitors, shall we use windows two lights high or 
three lights high in the sides of the monitors?” 

















This was the question confronting the Smith In- 
cubator Company of Cleveland, Ohio, in the design 
of a new factory building. They ‘‘asked Fenestra” 
for the answer. 

Fenestra’s Department of Engineering Research 
developed daylighting curves which determined, in 
advance of construction, that the proposed increase 


of less than twenty per cent in the total fenestration, 
thus correctly located in the monitors, would bring 
up the low points of the daylighting by about sixty- 
five per cent. The chart shows the daylighting curves 
for the two heights of monitor windows, and the 
photographs show the factory as it was built, accord- 
ing to the recommendations submitted. 

Similar questions on daylighting, as well as prob- 
lems in aeration (natural ventilation), are apt to 
confront your engineers when new buildings are 
planned. Then—when you're still working with 
drawings—call on Fenestra’s Department of Engi- 
neering Research. Such a request entails no obliga- 


tion on your part. 





« Fenestra 


= sc Rk ORT STEEL 


i oc. cS se 


COMPANY 


Department of Engineering Research, 2235 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


When writing to Derrorr Stem: Propucrs Company please mention Nation's Business 
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business men 


Leave at the end of the business week. Arrive 
in Paris or London for appointments the follow- 
ing week-end. 





Luxury, excellent cuisine, good service all the 
way. No wonder you find so many of your busi- 
ness and social acquaintances are fellow passen- 
gers. Accommodations to suit every purse and 
plan. 


Weekly sailings from New York Port and 
Canada to all principal North European Ports. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


SNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


UTMOST OCLAN SERVICE 


For complete information, apply to No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City, or any authorized steamship agent. 














An Advertising Bonus of 
75,000 COPIES 


THE PRINT ORDER for the Extra Edition of Nation’s Bustness 
2oO5 


will be approximately 325,000. The advertising rate will be $1,100 
a page, based on 250,000 circulation. 


The Extra Edition will report the Sixteenth Annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. The meeting is May 7 to 
11. Forms will close May 12; publication date May 25. 


Write or wire Washington or any branch office for details. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 











estimates made only six months before 
the close of each fiscal year in amounts 
ranging from $100,000,000 to nearly 
$600,000,000—last year, $252,000,000, 

In connection with each of the past 
three revisions of the Revenue Act there 
have been official recommendations as tg 
the total amount of tax cut that could 
not be exceeded. 

Each of these recommendations was 
greatly under the actual tax euts made 
by Congress and, still, large surpluses 
resulted. (See table on page 158.) 

The following table shows the effect of 
the National Chamber’s proposal for tax 
reduction in the fiscal year 1928. 
Official estimate, surplus as of June 

MOB isa ss.sicanbies sac $401, 000,000 
War excise and estate tax repeal as 

of July 1, 1928 (no effect). 

Corporation tax rate reduced to 10 per 
cent on 1927 incomes would cut re-_ 
ceipts of present fiscal year by not 


ee - GME 6 cs cccsine dasnsensceweenee 150 000.009 
Treasury surplus June 30, 1928, 
after cut to 10 per cent.......... $251,000 009 


Note.—It is discretionary with the Secretary of 
the Treasury by law to carry such sulpius to gen- 
ral fund for ordinary expenditures in next fiseal 
year or for debt retirement. 


As has been shown, the National 
Chamber’s committee believes that the 
official estimates of receipts for the fiseal 
year 1929 are still too low by more than 
$100,000,000. Moreover, the Chamber's 
committee has pointed out that there 
will be available approximately $400- 
000,000 for current expenses should an 
actual need arise. Approximately $160;- 
000,000 of this is in interest received 
from foreign governments which can be 
used for current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment instead of being used as here- 
tofore for debt retirement. Added to 
this would be a sum up to $250,000,000 


from the surplus of June 30, 1928, ear- 


| ried into the new year. 


Even though the official estimates are 
taken to be correct, the National Cham- 
ber’s program is well within the prine- 


| ples of sound finance, as is shown below: 





Amount which can be carried forward 


from surplus of 1928 : ...~ $251,000,000 
Official estimate of 1929 surpius (with 

present tax rates), $297,000,000 less 

provision for new and unbudgeted 

expenditures of $85,000,000........... 212,000,000 


Receipts from foreign loans (interest). 160,000,000 





RE. Sis Wek ice iced Sid's ho hic $623, 000,000 
Less Chamber’s program of elimina- 

tio “OMG Citic cciccs cecsccscccuabeeee 394,000,000 

Surplus year-end .......ccccccvenees $229,000,000 


From the above it is apparent that it 
would be unnecessary to devote the 
$160,000,000 of interest payments from 


| foreign governments to current expenti- 


| tures but the amount would be available 


for debt retirernent and still leave a sur 
plus of $69,000,0U0. 

Since its first referendum in 1912, and 
without abatement after the congre® 
sional legislation of 1921 establishing the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Chamber has 
been an outstanding advocate of proper 
budgetary procedure in the fiseal oper 
tions of the Government. 

The Chamber has always contendel 
that the revenue side of the budget of 
the National Government should each 
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vear properly provide for the expendi- 


ture side. 

In support of budgetary procedure, 
the Chamber has always contemplated 
the desirability of one centralized con- 
trol over estimates both of receipts and 
expenditures in order adequately to pre- 
sent to the Congress and the country a 
properly balanced budget of income and 
expenditures, instead ol, as at present, 
having the expenditure estimates pre- 
sented by one agency of the Government 
and the income estimates by another. 

The Chamber has been a consistent 
advocate of economy in government and 
gives due recognition to the record of 
Congress during the last SIX years in 
keeping appropriations within the fig- 
ures recommended by the President in 
his budget messages. 

The Chamber has never hesitated to 
advoeate and wholeheartedly to support 
reasonable measures of taxation which 
will produce revenue sufficient to dis- 
charge all of the proper obligations of 
the Government arising out of legiti- 
mate governmental activities—whether 
special or recurring. 

The National Chamber recognizes that 
it is the province of Congress to fix the 
rates of taxes, and to set the amount to 
be raised by taxation, as well as to fix 
the amount of debt reduction. 

We place before you the facts as we 
find them, the well-considered opinion of 
our members, representing every section 
of the country and every type of busi- 
ness and industry, in a sincere desire to 
help you in the consideration of an in- 
tricate question which affects the eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation. 








Publicity by Radio 


HE French have a delightful way 

of saying that to know all is to 

forgive all. From the corpora- 
tion baiter no such enlightened under- 
standing is to be expected. But where the 
heart resists, the head may still offer an 
opportune opening to the good counsel 
of reason. 

For it is through the eye and the ear 
that the progressive corporation now 
seeks to make its case in the public mind. 
Net because its publicity policy is new, 
but because of the unusual means of in- 
formation, the example set by the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of Chicago 
provides a timely text. 

By broadcasting the meetings of its 
directors, it has taken the public into a 
larger confidence. For this company it 
is literally true that even the walls have 
ears, 

The microphones in the board room 
put every one of the million bondholders, 
stockholders, and customers on the in- 
side of affairs. 

By putting its proceedings on the air 
for all who might wish to listen, this 
hundred - million - dollar corporation has 
added a new dimension to our current 
ideas of public relations. R.C. W. 
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Steel 


Three score and ten years 
ago Henry Bessemer, English 
engineer with inventive turn 
of mind, brought into practi- 
cal use a method for convert- 
ing melted cast iron into a 
steel in a perfectly fluid state. 
His discovery was of greatest 
industrial importance because 
it reduced cost of manufac- 
ture nearly $100 a ton and 
made steel available for 
innumerable uses. While 
others scoffed, Bessemer 
erected his own plant and 
produced better steel which 
could be sold at lower prices. 
Within a few years there came 
to the inventor more than 
$4,000,000 in royalties. The 
name of Bessemer, because of 
the quality of steel and low 
price his discovery made pos- 
sible, will ever be associated 
with whatever progress has 
been made in the manufac- 
ture of steel since his time, 
even though his process is 
now largely supplemented 
and in some instances dis- 
placed by other methods. 
Bessemer’s work paved the 
way for modern skyscrapers, 
great bridges, the endless uses 
to which steel is now put. It 
is worthy of note that some 
names begin by being merely 
tags to identify a product and 
are soon forgotten. Other 
names, like Bessemer, ac- 
quire, through years of super- 
lative merit in the product 
itself, a personality, a definite 
measure of value that is 
quickly recognized. Such a 
name, for instance, is 


COS 


It is acc epted as a standard 
of excellence and value in the 
invention, manufacture and 
employment of instruments 
for indicating, recording and 
controlling temperature in 
the home, the office, the 
factory, the hospital, and on 
the farm. In industry alone 
the name TYCOS symbolizes 
a Sixth Sense which makes 
possible the correct and 
efficient application of the 
five familiar senses—sight 
hearing, stell, taste and 
touch. TYCOS on Tempera- 
ture Instruments means the 
same as Bessemer as applied 
to steel. 


mes—and 





what they mean 


VV 








It has well been said by noted authorities 
that iron, most abundant and cheapest of 
heavy metals, strongest and most magnetic of 
known substances, is perhaps also the most 
indispensable of all save the air we breathe 
and the water we drink. 


For one kind of meat we can substitute another; woo 
can be replaced by cotton, silk or fur; glass has its sub- 
stitute, but even if the earth could be made to yield any 
substitute for the millions of tons of iron and steel 
which we use each year for rails, wire, machinery and 
structural purposes, we could not replace the steel of 
our cutting tools or the iron of our magnets, the basis 
of all commercial electricity. From the mining of 
the ore itself through all the processes to needles and 
pins, razors and rapiers, transformation of the metal 
into useful implements depends on the application of 
heat. How much, how little, how long heat must be 
applied is indicated, recorded and controlled by TYCOS 
Temperature Instruments. The employment of TYCOS 
l'emperature Instruments makes possible the countless 
possibilities wherein iron and steel are made to serve men 


Office Thermometers 

An aid in promoting human 
efficiency. 

Bath Thermometers 

To enable you to get the most 
good from your bath. 


Home Sets 


Bake Oven Thermometer, 
Candy Thermometer, Sugar 
Meter. The secret of accurate 
results in cooking. 


Quality Compasses 
To show you the right way ‘n 
unfamiliar country. 


Fever Thermometers 
A necessity in every home. 


Stormoguides 

Forecast the weather twenty- 
four hours ahead with depend- 
able accuracy. 


Hygrometers 

To enable you to keep the 
To help you maintain a tem- humidity of the atmosphere 
perature in your house condu- in your home correct at all 


cive to good health. times. 
FOR THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Sphygmomanometers, Pocket, Office and Recording types. Uri- 
nalysis Glassware. Fever Thermometers. 


Wall Thermometers 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
€ .NADIAN PLANT 
TYSOS BUILDING 

TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT @ MASON, LTD., LONDON 


When writing to Taytor INstrument CompPANtIps please mention Nation’s Business 
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through 
Page Fence 


You can positively stop trespassing 
(either careless or malicious) by en- 
closing your grounds with rugged 
Page Chain Link Fence, made of 
copper-bearing steel, heavily galva- 
nized after weaving—zinc coated 
fittings give long service, too. 


53 Service Plants Erect Fence 


Everywhere 
One of the Page distributors is right 
in your vicinity. He will give you 
service on this impassable barrier. 
Write for literature and his name 
and address. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
215 N. Michigan Ave. Dept.5-F Chicago, Ill. 


PAGE 


CHAIN IN K 


an 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 





ecAmericat first wire fence + since 1883 


g please mention Nation’s Business 
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HE FEDERAL TRADE Com- 
mission began its investigation of 
public utilities March 8 with a 
preuminary public hearing in which much 
testimony in the form of documents was 
introduced into the record through ex- 
amination of representatives of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association and the 
American Gas Association. 
Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch 
presided, and Robert E. Healy, chief 
counsel of the 
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The Washin gton Spectator 


By LEO A. BORAH 





sion Act is apparent, the Federal Trade 
Commission announced in submitting to 
Congress a report of its investigation of 
the cottonseed industry. 

The inquiry is the result of a resolu. 
tion adopted in the House of Represen- 
tatives in March, 1926, declaring that 
since prices paid by cottonseed interests 
to cottonseed producers had been uni- 
form for several years, it appeared that 
the cottonseed interests were in “agree- 

ment or combina- 








Commission, con- 
| ducted the exami- 
| nation. It was an- 
| nounced that Col. 
| William T. Chant- 
land, of the legal 
staff of the Com- 
mission, would 
serve as associate 





to be followed. 


addressed the 
members of the 
Senate individu- 
ally and the In- 
terstate Commerce 
Committee, re- 
questing them to 
furnish any perti- 
nent information 
in their possession. 


to cease. 


population. 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s first report of its pro- 
posed investigation of public 
utilities outlines the procedure 


A summary of the investigation 
of the cottonseed industry is 


are settled by stipulation; others 
are made the subjects of orders 


The Department of Agricul- 
ture makes important announce- 
ments relative to cooperative 
associations and movement of 


tion on the prices 
to be paid the pro- 
ducers.” 

Though it Te 
ports no evidence 
of price fixing, the 
Commission gives 
as a main cause of 
dissatisfaction to 


counsel in all the both producers 
hearings. presented. and manufacetur- 
The Commission Eighteen trade practice cases ers the general 


lack of a uniform 
system of grading. 
It recommends 
that standards be 
established for 
cottonseed just as 
they have been es- 
tablished for cot- 
ton and other 
products, to the 











end that those 





A general ques- 
tionnaire is being 
issued to the several thousand electric 
power and gas utility operating compan- 
ies to aid the Commission in determining 
which of them are engaged in interstate 
commerce and to furnish data which will 
aid the Commission in measuring the im- 
portance of holding-company control and 








other related matters called for in the 


| Senate resolution. 


The Commission is planning to take 


| up with the director general of the bud- 


get the question of a supplementary ap- 
propriation for the next fiscal year to 
facilitate efficient handling of the inquiry. 


O EVIDENCE of cottonseed price 
i manipulation on the part of crush- 
ers and refiners in violation of the anti- 


| trust laws or the Federal Trade Commis- 


dealing in seed 
may arrive at a fair value, which neces- 
sarily will be reflected in the price paid 
the producer. 

The low prices paid for cottonseed im 
1926, which were the cause of numerous 
complaints and constituted one of the 
reasons for the current inquiry, the Com- 
mission attributes in part to an increase 
in production. Although six companies 
in 1926 refined more than # per cent of 
the total of oil, and a few large compan- 
ies operated extensive chains of mills, the 
Commission reports no indication of mo- 
nopoly. 


ULES for the proper naming of furs 
offered for sale were adopted by rep- 
resentatives of the fur industry at 4 
trade practice conference in New York 
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“of LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }¥i- 


“And every just damage-claim 
shall be paid in full... without 
the delays of the law” 


Last November, a great disaster occurred 
in Pittsburgh. An explosion of giant 
gas tanks owned by a public utility com- 
any took a heavy toll of life and limb 
and destroyed or damaged over 800 
homes. 


Three days later, The Pittsburgh Press, 
a SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper, laid 
before the officials of the public utility 
company a suggested plan whereby the 
company was to settle immediately all 
personal damage-claims without pres- 
sure from the law. 


In a fine humanitarian spirit, the Com- 
pany’s President, A. W. Robertson, 
promptly accepted the plan suggested by 
the Press. Hospital bills and ism 
injury claims were to be paid volun- 
tarily. Cash settlements were to be made 
for the restoration of dwellings and 
household goods. When an agreement 
on tte sum could not be reached, 
an independent committee was to umpire 
the differences. 


Under this peaceable plan, a fortune in 
court costs has been saved for both 
sides; the sufferers of the calamity escap- 
ing the mental anguish and delay of long 
drawn-out litigation. 


It is community service such as this, 
exerted resourcefully for the everyday 
public need as well as in the public 
crisis, which has given the SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD Newspapers their amazing 
reader allegiance . . . a reader loyalty 
which makes SCRIPPS-HOWARD circu- 
lation the most responsive newspaper 
circulation in the United States. 





PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY GEORGE BREHM 


NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO. News DENVER Rocky Mt. News AKRON .. Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News Sentine 

CLEVELAND . . Press| WASHINGTON . News DENVER. Evening News BIRMINGHAM . . Pot FORT WORTH .. Press EL PASO ... . . Post 

BALTIMORE . .. Po:t CINCINNATI... Post TOLEDO . . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press- Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News SAN DIEGO... Sun 

PITTSBURGH . . Press INDIANAPOLIS . Times COLUMBUS . . Citizen HOUSTON . . Press EVANSVILLE .... Press TERRE HAUTE . . Post 
COVINGTON . . Kentucky Post— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE .. . New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Stuart §. Schuyler, Director 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEWYORK - CHICAGO - SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND . DETROIT . LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA 
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It’s the NEW Brooks Visualizer—another 
step ahead for visible record keeping! 





HE metal-bound edges of the cover seem 

simple enough—but there’s nothing else 
like them on the market. Here's a lighter, 
more durable cover that won't warp or break 
no matter how hard or long you use it. 


An entirely new feature in hinge suspension 
enables the prongs of the unit to be half- 
opened, fully-opened or reclosed by using 
only the thumb and index finger of one hand. 
This makes the New Brooks Visualizer ideal 
for records requiring mechanical posting as 
well as for those posted by hand. You can 
turn from one visible series to another, take 
out sheets, and operate the Flex-Site Shift to 
close up spaces or create spaces for new sheets, 
or take out sheets, post and replace them— 
using only one hand for the mechanical oper- 
ation of the unit. Hand posting is done on 
a flat writing surface that’s really flat. 


To really understand what the NewVisualizer 
can do for your business, it must be seen and 
handled—let us make an appointment. 

Meantime, write for descriptive literature to 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 


Offices sn 67 Cities 8 
1235 SUPERIOR AVENUE - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


‘ 





Dustributors for Canada’ Copelaod-Chattersgaiy Limited, Toronto 
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BROOKS 


ISUALIZERS 


TeaacE MARK 


WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT 


writing to Tue Brooxs Company 17 ntion Nation’s Business 


Copyright 1928, The Brooks Co., 


You haven't seen this 


Cleveland 


| in February under auspices of the Fed. 
eral Trade Commission. The piles 
adopted by the industry and approved 
by the Commission are as follows: 


(1) In order to describe a fur, in ey, 
case the correct name of the fur must be 
the last word of the description, and if an 
dye or blend is used simulating another 
fur, the word “dyed” or “blended” mug 
be inserted between the name signifying 
the fur that is simulated and the true name 
of the fur: as, “Seal-dyed Muskrat,” or 
*“Mink-dyed Marmot.” 

(2) All furs shaded, blended, tipped 
dyed, or pointed, must be described fie 
such: as, “Black-dyed Fox,” or “Pointed 
Fox.” 

(3) Where the name of any country or 
section is used, it shall be the actual coun- 
try of the origin of the furs: as, “Amer. 
ican Opossum.” Where the name of a 
country or place is used to designate a 
color, the fact shall be indicated: as, 
“Sitka-dyed Fox.” 

(4) Where goods are sold under a regis. 
| tered trade-mark that trade-mark should 
not, by intent or otherwise, be capable of 
| misrepresentation by the public. In ease 
of trade-marks heretofore established in 
common use, the advertisers should inya- 
riably indicate by suitable descriptive mat- 
ter in addition to the trade-mark just 
what the fur is, or better, the trade-mark 
should be modified so as to include the 
descriptive matter. 


| @AILURE of the trade practice con- 


ference of the motion picture indus- 
| try to provide for final elimination of 
block booking has led the Federal Trade 
Commission to disapprove the report of 
compliance sent to it by a major motion 
picture corporation in response to an 
order to cease and desist issued to the 
company last July. 

The Commission announces that it 
purposes to proceed to enforce its order 
unless a satisfactory compliance is offered 
by the motion picture corporation. 

The order issued last July prohibited 
the formation of a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade and competition, block booking 
of motion pictures, and the acquisition or 
threats of acquisition of theaters im any 
locality to enforce the sales of the com- 
pany’s pictures. In its report of com- 
pliance the company announced that it 
had caused to be prepared instructions 
which were sent to the district and 
branch managers of the corporation. 

The instructions were a discussion of 
block booking in which it was stated that 
no adequate substitute for block booking 
had been proposed in the trade practice 
conference under the Commission last 
October. All branch and district man- 
agers were instructed to cooperate in the 
enforcement of recommendations of the 
industry adopted at the conference. 


ETTLEMENT of 18 cases by stipula- 
J tions in the three weeks beginming 
February 26 was announced by the Com- 
mission. The cases had to do principally 
with misbranding and other unfair trade 
practices. 

Advertising imitation jewelry products 
as genuine is prohibited in Stipulation 
| 145. A company which used such words 
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as “morocco,” “ruby,” “sapphire,” “emer- 
ald,” “ivory,” “Sheffield plate,” and “plat- 
inum” to advertise imitation articles en- 
tered into an agreement with the Com- 
mission to discontinue the practice. 

In Stipulations 140, 141, 142, 143, and 
144, companies agreed to abandon unfair 
practices in competition. One music cor- 
respondence school was offering ukeleles 
and other instruments free of charge to 
persons enrolling for its course in music. 
Its advertising described the offer as “re- 
markable” and represented that the in- 
struments were made of expensive mate- 
rials. Investigation proved that the price 
of the instruments was included in the 
regular tuition fee and that the materials 
used were not what the company repre- 
sented. (Stipulation 140.) 

Other unfair practices covered in this 
series of stipulations were: Describing 
and advertising several kinds of imita- 
tion jewelry as genuine; using the word 
“wool” to describe garments containing 
no wool, the word “serge” to advertise 
garments not wholly of wool, and the 
word “silk” to designate garments com- 
posed of a product not made by the silk 
worm; using “linseed” as a brand or label 
for products not made wholly of lin- 
seed oil; misapplying the expressions 
“fashioned” and “seamless” to hosiery 
not meeting the requirements understood 
by the trade to underlie use of such 
terms. 

Stipulations 130, 131, 132, 133, and 134 
prohibit the following unfair practices in 
competition: (1) use of the word “creo- 
sote” to designate a product containing 
no creosote; (2) use of the words 
“grape,” “strawberry,” or “cherry” to 
deseribe soft drink syrups containing no 
substantial proportion of the natural 
juice of the fruits named; (3) designa- 
tion of old and second-hand bedding ma- 
terial for mattress making as “Guaran- 
teed 100 per cent New Material”; (4) 
misrepresentation of imitation jewelry 
products as genuine “ivory,” “ruby,” or 
“sapphire”; (5) misrepresentation of imi- 
tation leather or Morocco products as 
genuine leather or morocco. 


‘TWENTY-F IVE manufacturers of wall 
~ paper, organized as members of a na- 
tional unincorporated association, have 
agreed to discontinue joint arrangements 
for fixed freight allowances and fixed 
terms of sale (Stipulation 129). 
Members of the association agreed to 
cease and desist from entering into any 
agreements or understandings whereby 
fixed or definite freight allowances or 
fixed or definite terms of sales are agreed 
upon. They further declared that they 
would discontinue adopting, circulating, 
or publishing rules or regulations govern- 
ing transportation allowances or terms 
of sale, whereby fixed or definite freight 
allowances or fixed or definite terms of 
sale are agreed upon or put into effect. 
‘hese companies also agreed that each 
member of the association shall hereafter 
its own transportation allowances and 
terms of sale without consultation, dis- 
cussion, agreement or understanding with 
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Allies in 
Construction Work 


Speedy dependable workers and an 
untiring Industrial Brownhoist crane 
—there’s the answer to completing a 
construction job on time and with a 
good margin of profit. 


Unloading and placing structural 
steel, handling materials for the mix- 
ers, switching cars—all of these jobs 
and many more these locomotive 
cranes will handle with unequalled 
speed and a great saving of labor. 
They are equipped with either crawl- 
er or railroad trucks and with steam, 
gas or electric drive. 


Our nearby representative will be 
glad to furnish you a list of companies 
that have materially reduced con- 
struction costs with these machines. 
This list includes most of the coun- 
try’s foremost contractors. 
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**The Structural 
Worker”’ by 
the sculptor, 
Max Kalish. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


District, Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Bay City, Michigan. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 
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Insure your 
parcel post 




















HERE is no need to take a chance 

of suffering a loss on parcel post 
packages damaged, stolen or de- 
stroyed in transit. Simply supply 
yourself with a North America 
Coupon Book, as issued in con- 
venient denominations, and, at the 
cost of a few cents per package, 
you are assured of prompt and 

satisfactory adjustment in 

the event of mishap. 





























Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-5 


**The Oldest American 
Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company’’ 


Founded 1792 
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Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance i 














MANIFOLD 
for Air Mail x x 





USE the Air Post regularly. Half an ounce 
—10 cents—any distance. Reduce weight 
and bulk of correspondence by using Dex- 
star Manifold Paper—3 to 4 full letter sheets 
and envelope weigh only half an ounce. 
Equally valuable for Foreig:. Correspondence 


SEND for Sample Book showing vari- 


ous pants and colors of Dexstar 
Manifold (rag-stock) Letter Papers 


C.H. DEXTER & SONS 


Incorporated 


WINDSOR LOCKS 








| A Bowman Biltmore Institution 





CONN. | 
* * * * * | 
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a You Come to fc 
Atlanta , 


you will find the South’s Supreme 
Hotel, the Atlanta Biltmore, ‘‘Where 
Southern Hospitality Flowers.’’ Lo- 
cated in a four-acre park, free from 
traffic noises, immediately accessible 
to theatrical, business and 
shopping centers 


Rates from $3.50 


Golf for Biltmore guests 


Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres. Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. 





H. B. Judkins, Manager W. C. Royer, Asso.-M gr. 
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other members of the association or any 
other manufacturers of wall paper. The 
respondents further agreed to withdray 
from circulation a set of “trade regula. 
tions” drawn up for the benefit of mem- 
bers of the association. 

A corporation engaged in the many- 
facture and sale of blankets has agreed 
to discontinue representing its blankets 
as wool as long as they are composed jn 
part of material other than wool (Stip- 
ulation 128). 


(CHARLOTTE, North Carolina, has 
‘ been selected as the location of a 
new district office of the Department of 
Commerce. Six new district offices will 
be opened formally on or before July 1 
when the new appropriations become 
available. The department will then 
have 29 district offices and at least 34 
cooperative offices throughout the United 
States. 


A ONTINUANCE of the movement 

of population from farms to cities, 
but at a less rapid rate than in preceding 
years, and an increase in the movement 
from cities to farms, is reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
Bureau estimates that 1,978,000 persons 
left farms last year, compared with 2- 
155,000 in 1926 and 1,900,000 in 1925. 
Offsetting this movement, 1,374,000 per- 
sons moved from cities to farms last 
year, compared with 1,135,000 in 1926 
and 1,066,000 in 1925. 


‘THE BUREAU of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has issued a bul- 
letin, “Taxation of Business in Great 
Britain,” which discusses the British in- 
come tax and other British taxes from 
the viewpoint of the American exporter 
and investor. The bulletin may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau or from the su- 
perintendent of documents. The price 
is 20 cents. 


Te TOTAL production of electricity 
by public-utility power plants in 
1927 is estimated by the Department of 
the Interior, through the Geological Sur- 
vey, at about 79,700,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, an increase of about 8 per cent 
over the output for 1926, which was 73; 
791,000,000 kilowatt hours. The esti- 
mate for 1927 is based on reports of 
monthly output of electricity by pub- 
lic-utility power plants for the eleven 
months, January to November, and esti- 
mated figures of output for December. 
The latest monthly report, released Jan- 
uary 4, contains the figures of monthly 
output for September, October and No- 
vember. 


NGINEERING works for flood con- 

trol on the Mississippi should be 
supplemented by the improvement o 
surface conditions in the entire bas 
through forestry, sodding, and terracing 
of steep plow lands so as to hold back 
rainfall and reduce soil erosion, accord- 
ing to a bulletin on “Forests and 
Floods,” issued by the Forest Service, 
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United States Department of Agricul- | 
ture. The report, written by Ward 
Shepard, Forest Inspector, advocates that 
the land surface drained by the river 
system be put in the best possible con- 
dition to absorb the rain water while it 
is spread harmlessly over the surface 
and before it attains mass and speed in 
stream channels. Vigorous, dense vege- 
tation, especially forest and grass, is one 
of the principal means of maintaining 
good surface conditions. 


melded UED growth of simplified 
practice as a means of eliminating 
waste in industry is made evident by 
the completion in 1927 of 18 new sim- 
plified practice recommendations, bring- 
ing the total projects completed to 80, 
Ray M. Hudson, assistant director in 
charge of commercial standards group, 
Bureau of Standards, reports in a review 
of the activities of the Bureau last year. 

That simplification yields benefits suf- 
ficient to attract manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, and consumers alike is demon- 
strated in the high degree of adherence 
shown by reviews of 15 simplified prac- 
tice recommendations already promul- 
gated. The report shows that acceptors 
representing an average of 82.61 per 
cent of the total volume of the industry 
affected are following the simplified prac- 
tice schedules. 





The list of associational endorsers of | 
the recommendations grew from 686 to 
898 in 1927, that of individual concerns 
from 2,775 to 6,676. 


ake important new educational 
motion pictures have been added to 
the collection of films possessed by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. “The Story of 
Petroleum,” produced in cooperation 
with the American Petroleum Institute, 
shows the latest engineering and tech- 
nical developments in this industry. 

“The Story of Iron,” produced with 
the aid of three large iron companies, 
portrays every step in the production, 
from the mining of the ore to the final 
blast-furnace operations. 

“The Story of the Fabrication of Cop- 
per,” also made in cooperation with in- 
dustrial interests, supplements the Bu- 
reau’s 10-reel feature film, “The Story 
of Copper.” 

Distribution of the films is centered 
at the Bureau’s Experiment Station at 
Pittsburgh. The films may be obtained 
also from several sub-distribution cen- 
ters. Information may be had from the 
Bureau, which has issued an announce- 
ment of its plan of distribution. 


Note: Copies of the Commission’s com- 
plaints, respondents’ answers, and the Com- 
miussion’s disposal of the case may be ob- 
tained from the offices of the Editor of | 
Namion’s Business or from the Commis- | 
sion without charge by reference to the | 
Docket Number. Transcript may be ob- | 
tained through the Commission at 25 cents | 
@ page. The price of all other items avail- 
able to the public is given in the article. 
—Tue Eprtor. 


























Polienair DRAWS 


IN air by electri¢ 


Old air is expelled 
through keyholes, 
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brings your favorite 


HAY FEVER Resort 
into your own room 


OT everyone afflicted with Hay Fever or Pollen Asthma 

can afford to go to a Hay Fever resort. Very few of 

those who can would choose to go, as a matter of pleasure. 

For all these sufferers, there is a real boon and relief in 
POLLENAIR. 

In your own bedroom, at your own office, surrounded by 
the comforts of home or the conveniences of your everyday 
working quarters, POLLENAIR assures a plentiful supply 
of pure, filtered, pollen-free air. 

And it is pollen-free air, which is present in the primitive 
woods, lakes or heights, that relieves the symptoms in 95 to 
98% of Hay Fever cases. 

POLLENAIR is a simple, electrically operated air filter 
that brings into any room from 140 to 180 cu. ft. per minute 
of pollen-free, dust-free air. You do not have to seal the room. 

POLLENAIR is entirely mechanical. No nostrums or 
medicaments. A valuable assistance to recognized medical 
treatment. 

POLLENAIR has been tested thoroughly by the School 
of Public Health in one of America’s greatest universities. 
Its merits are known to leading hospitals, Hay Fever special- 
ists, individual users. 

Attractively designed, substantial, compact, it comes ready 
to erect, is very simple to install, and costs about as much 
as an electric light to operate. 

If you suffer from Hay Fever or Pollen Asthma, investigate 
POLLENAIR. Price, complete, $150 cash F. O. B. Cleveland. 
Full information free on receipt of your name and address. 


POLLENAIR IS ADVERTISED IN HYGEIA AND IN THE 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


follenair, INC. 


Room 603, Hickox Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Pierce-Arrow announces 
THE NEW 
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Built by Pierce-Arrow to carry a two-ton 
load with greater ease, greater speed, 
greater safety and greater economy 
than any other vehicle on the market. 


‘2450 


for 140-inch wheelbase 


$2500 for 160-inch wheelbase 
$2550 for 180-inch wheelbase 


for chassis only, at Buffalo 














OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


A Pierce-Arrow 6-cylinder engine... 
More than 70 horsepower... 40 to 47 
miles per hour maximum ... 7-bear- 
ing crankshaft . . . Unusual gasoline 
economy . . . Safety 4-wheel mechan- 


ical brakes . . . 1500-4000 pounds pay 
load ... Short turning radius .. . High 
carbon steel frame... Tubular radius 
rods ... 140”— 160” — 180” wheel- 
bases ... Dual rear tires. 


See the new Fleet-Arrow Wagon at the Pierce- Arrow distributor’s in your city 


COMMERCIAL CAR DIVISION 


Builders of Quality Trucks Since 1911 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y: 


ee 








When buying a Pierce-Arrow please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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Kansas Tackles Its Farm Problem 


ANY, perhaps most, Amer- 
icans have heard the slo- 
gan “Kansas Grows the 
Best Wheat in the World.” 

They will remember the advertising 
“tynt” which took a Kansas farm girl 
into all the more thickly populated por- 
tions of the country for the purpose of 
making that claim of excellence a matter 
of universal knowledge. 

But, out in Kansas, 
the men who know mos 
about Kansas wheat do 
not admit that it is per- 
fect, even though it be 





By C. A. LOVELL 


Someone at the college conceived the 
idea of enlisting the aid of business in 
getting the better wheat and better farm- 
ing program to the farms. Subsequent 
events have proved that idea to have 
been the best gift that has come to Kan- 
sas farmers in many a year. 

Chambers of Commerce were ap- 
proached, and boards of trade, railroads, 
and associations of busi- 
ness men in various 
lines. 

All of these things 
took place back in 1924 
and the fore part of 





the best. 

The men of the state 

agricultural college do 
not admit it, nor the millers and grain 
dealers, nor even those farmers who 
think with an eye open to facts. 
_ The normal Kansas wheat crop is 
around 100,000,000 bushels annually, 
from something like 10,000,000 acres. In 
a.rough and ready way of looking at the 
matter, then, each acre produces about 
10 bushels. 

That in itself is rather condemnatory. 
An acre that does not produce more than 
10 bushels of wheat is not doing its job 
efficiently. 

Still; in round figures, the Kansas 
wheat crop is worth about $100,000,000 
each year; and the men of the agricul- 
tural college estimate that in 1926 one 
agency alone reduced the value of the 
crop by $13,908,000. Here, again, is a 
matter worth looking into. 

The agency was smut, or bunt as the 
scientists know it, a disease of fungoid 
nature. Millers always discount the price 
when smut is present, and they do not 
like to take smutty wheat even at the 
reduced price. 


Kansas Yields Too Low 
ANSAS wheat yields, therefore, are 


too low per acre, and Kansas 
Wheat, good though it be, is far from 
perfect. A few years ago the men at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, at 
Manhattan, began thinking about a plan 
to better the state’s farm condition as a 
whole, and its wheat condition particu- 
larly. Out of the thinking there has 
come the program known as the Kansas 
Wheat Belt Program, a sort of home- 
brewed farm relief. 

Very early the college men saw that 
they must plan in terms of several years. 
They saw, also, that one of the prime 
needs would be to get their program be- 
fore the farmers themselves. 

Scientific agriculture already knew 
many things that would benefit wheat 
farming, and more things are being 
learned daily, but a difficulty, of course, 
lay in putting those things in practice. 


Claim of Excellence 


1925. The program was 
mapped out to run over 
five years, starting in 
1925 and ending in 1930. Three years 
of the program now are completed, and 
for three successive seasons the trains 
have operated over the Santa Fe and 
tock Island. 

The first purpose of the program is 
that it shall bring about a sound eco- 
nomic and productive basis for all wheat 
belt farms. It does not aim to increase 
the acreage of wheat, but rather provides 
for a more profitable 
per acre production. The 
program is predicated 
upon the conviction that 
this goal may be at- 
tained by (1) more 
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ual problems for consideration, diagnosis 
and suggestion, to view the exhibits, to 
learn in every way possible. 

All this costs money. In 1926 it was 
figured that the expense of operating 
the trains totaled $24,223. But, as the 
trains made sixty stops and the attend- 
ance at the various meetings ran up to 
158,300, the per capita cost of the proj- 
ect that year was only 15 cents. 


Proves a Real Benefit 
Wwiti THREE years of the program 


completed, it is possible, also, to 
check some of the results that have been 
obtained, and in this way it is found 
that the expense is insignificant in com- 
parison with the benefits. 

One of the things the men on the 
trains have told wheat farmers is that 
the $14,000,000 smut loss can be reduced 
materially or even prevented altogether 
by treating seed wheat. 

Check-ups were made following the 
operation of the trains in 1926, and it 
was found that 1,725,760 acres of wheat 
were planted that fall with treated seed 
Six hundred and sixty power-operated, 
large-ctapacity, seed- 
treating machines were 
sold, 764 home-made 
treaters were used, and 
custom treating was es- 
tablished as a general 





effective marketing, (2) 
crop standardization, 
(3) elimination of losses 
through insects and disease, (4) intelli- 
gent soil management, and (5) diversi- 
fied agriculture. 

Wheat is not the only crop receiving 
attention. Wheat comes first because 
wheat is first in Kansas, but other grains 
are not forgotten. Livestock raising also 
has its place; and the problems of the 
homemaker get a good part of the time 
while each train is out. 

Each year the trains are operated just 
after the wheat harvest. The college 
men are free then, and the results of the 
previous year’s work on the farms are 
fresh at hand. Each train is made up 








Showing Improvement 


of several cars containing exhibits, a flat 
car for public speaking, and sleeping and 
dining cars for the personnel. 

A train stops at each station long 
enough to give all the speakers a chance 
to tell their stories. The audience is in- 
vited to ask questions, to bring individ- 


Professors Began Thinking 


practice. 

Not-all the seed-treat- 
ing was due to work 
done by men on the trains. But the 
wheat train alone was responsible for 
bringing about treatment of seed planted 
on 292,500 acres in counties where no 
agency but the train was actively advo- 
cating seed treatment. 

A point in proof that the wheat trains 
have brought about a more general in- 
terest in better methods on the part of 
farmers is seen in the report of county 
agents that 20,496 farmers inquired for 
sources of good seed in 1926, 15,860 in 
1925, and only 4,455 in 1923. 

At county seed exchanges, 1,367 sam- 
ples were displayed in 1926 and 41,385 
bushels sold, while in 1925 only 756 sam- 
ples were displayed and but 30,802 bush- 
els sold. 

The women of the farms got some- 
thing more to their liking in the 1927 
trains than the trains previously hac 
carried. Women of the domestic science 
departments of the college planned a 
model kitchen and supervised its con- 
struction in one of the cars. The way 
the women—and even the men—showed 
their interest in it at the various steps 
was most enlightening. 

The program has not solved all the 
troubles of Kansas farmers, but it is 
helping to solve some of them. 
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Safeguard Your 
Property 


Protect your industrial build- 
ings from loss and damage by 
fire, lightning and weather. 
Metal makes the safest and most 
satisfactory roof. But there is a 
great difference in sheet metals. 
Make sure that you are supplied 
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Chamber of Commerce of Dublin, Ireland, founded 1783 
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USINESS has accepted the imperious challenge to correlate and har- 
monize the conflicting forces in commerce, trade, and industry. That 
challenge is to the business man, not to the politician, the school- 

master, the preacher, the lawyer, or the engineer. 

“The Principles of Business Conduct” simply express the practical ideal- 
ism implanted in the minds and hearts of successful American business men, 
and remove the conventional screen which hides it from the general view— 





ROO | ‘TN ( | Jupce Epwin B. Parker, in “The Principles of Business Conduct.” 
Durinea 1927, 1,2: 
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Fireproofi—Durable— Economical 





Also made with Keystone Cop- 
per Steel base, the alloy which 
gives maximum rust-resistance. 


Apo._o-KeystoneE Copper Steel Sheets are the | 
highest quality sheets manufactured for roofing 
and siding, gutters, spouting, ventilators, and 








building construction purposes. KEysTone Cop- 
per Steel also excels for tanks, flumes, culverts, | 
and similar uses, where long life and resistance | 
to corrosion are important factors. Look for the 
KEYSTONE in trade mark. 

For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, 
use Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates. 
This Company is the oldest and largest manufacturer of a com- 
plete line of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, 
Automobile Sheets, and Special Sheets for all known uses; also 
Tin and Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold by 
leading metal merchants. Write for RooFING TIN and ANTI- 
CORROSIVE METAL booklets—they will prove of interest to you. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service! | 
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Why Industry 
Is Moving 


new manufacturing 
plants were estab- 
lished in 406 cities 
which also recorded 
the setting up of 218 branch plants and 
250 removed plants. These 1,701 fac- 
tories employed 93,026 people. These 
facts are taken from a study made by 
Organization Service of the National 
Chamber on the migration of industry 
in 1927. 

What new industries are there, what 
is their size, their products? What 
branch plants have been established? 
What is the number and importance of 
industries which have moved from one 
community to another and how far have 





| they moved? These are among the ques- 


tions which the survey covers. 

The report does not give a complete 
picture of industrial migration in the 
United States during 1927; but it is felt 
that sufficient data have been gathered to 
give an accurate indication of the trend 
of industrial development. The report 
includes manufacturing plants only. 
Seven hundred and fifty-five cities re- 
plied to the questionnaire; of these 349 
reported no new manufacturing plants. 

The factors which determine the loca- 
tion of a manufacturing plant are nu- 
merous. It may be the advantage of a 
certain type of labor or it may be cheap 
Nearness to raw materials is an 
important factor for some industries. 
Transportation facilities, distributive 
problems, climatic conditions all play a 
part in determining location. Not only 
must the matter of location be consid- 
ered but conditions within an industry 
must be studied to determine if a plant 
is doomed to failure. For instance, ex- 
cess productive capacity is a load which 
all the community enthusiasm in the 
world can’t carry. 

The report is divided into six studies. 


power. 


Number 1 shows by city and state the 
number of plants established, whether 
new, branch or removed, how they were 
financed—by local or outside capital— 
and the number of men and women they 
employ. 

Number 2 presents by city and state 
the relative size of the plants estab- 
lished. 

Number 3 is an industries classifiea- 
tion of each plant, with relative sizes by 
number of employes. The industries 
classification is based on the 1925 Cen- 
sus of Manufacture. 

Number 4 classifies the branch plants. 
It shows the location and population of 
the cities in which main and_ braneh 
plants are located and the distances be 
tween the two. 

Number 5 classifies the removed plants. 
It compares the location and size of the 
cities from where and to where removed, 
together with the distance of the re 
moval. 

Number 6 is a recapitulation, with ad- 
ditional information but no names, of 
the cities from which word came that 
no plants had been established in 1927. 

Those interested in industrial promo- 
tion and the causes of the migration of 
industry will find the report of immense 
value. Plans are already under way for 
next year’s study, which it is hoped wi 
be even more complete. 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 

They Take MENT is the big topit 
® Regional of conversation on the 
View Pacific Coast at the 





present time, accord- 
ing to Colvin Brown, manager of Or 
ganization Service of the National Cham- 
ber, who has just returned from a twWo- 
month trip through California, Texas, 
Arizona and New Mexico. Tourists have 
been sought and they will continue to 

sought. What might be called monopoly 
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.. 80000 cards 
... that should have 
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been good for a lifetime 


A PROMINENT life insurance company kept what 
was known as a “permanent record” of its policy- 
holders. Each of the 80,000 cards that made up 
the record bore from one to forty or fifty entries, 
showing policies in force, premiums paid, loans, 
examinations—all information of vital importance. 
And they might be needed for as long as 85 years. 


When the cards were originally ordered, the 
purchasing department specified an index bristol 
of a certain weight . . . a good white color ...a 
smooth writing surface ... and, of course, a price 
as low as was compatible with these qualities. They 
got just what they asked for. 


In making a survey of this firm’s business forms 
and records a short time ago, the Paper Users’ 
Standardization Bureau found that the 80,000 cards 
were rapidly going to pieces under the severe han- 
dling to which they were subjected. Analysis of the 
index bristol used showed it to be sulphite and wood 
pulp, with a “life expectancy” of about five years 
—using the insurance man’s own words. 


Every five years or less, these cards were being 
reprinted and recopied, with labor and expense, 
besides a serious danger of possible omissions. 


The report of the Bureau recommended for this 
purpose a high quality rag index bristol, strong 
enough to withstand all the hard usage of a life- 
time. The cost was about $2 a thousand higher 
than that of the original cards—$160 for the entire 
80,000. But today the company has a record which 
is truly permanent by using cards that do 
not have to be replaced. 


EAGLE 








‘| PAPERS 


It would not be fair to hold the purchasing 
department responsible in this case. The stand- 
ardization of papers is a matter for expert technical 
judgment, never before available to the average 
business house. Today, however, for an increasing 
number of firms, the possibility of costly errors in 
paper-buying has been eliminated. The Paper 
Users’ Standardization Bureau has given them a 
sound basis for all their purchases of paper. 


a This confidential service 


is yours on request 


You can have the broad experience and unusual 
laboratory facilities of the Paper Users’ Standard- 
ization Bureau applied directly to your own firm’s 
business papers. 


The complete service covers the standardization 
of paper for all letterheads, forms, ledger sheets 
and card files which you employ. It includes a 
thorough analysis of your individual paper prob- 
lems and provides you with a comprehensive report 
which establishes quality standards, fixes price 
limitations and simplifies buying procedure. 


Because of the scope of this service it can be 
rendered only to a limited number of corporations 
this year. 


It is made without charge or obligation of any 
sort. American Writing Paper Company, Inc., 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 





THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 
Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 
Eagle-A Ledger Papers 


Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 


Eagle-A Index Bristols 


Agawam. Acceptance. Massasoit. Darien. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Mimeograph 
and Manifold Papers. 

LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 


When writing to AmMpricaN Werirtnc Paver Compan. 
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Are Used 
in 


Floor Polishers 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Drink Mixers 
Electric Grinders 
Hair Driers 
Air Compressors 
Oil Burners 
Bilge Pumps 
Picture Projectors 
Dental Engines 
Routing Machines 
Electric Drills 
Blower for Electric 
Furnace 
Chiropodist’s Drill 
Humidifiers 
Electric Flashers 


Forge Blower 


Check Writer 
Slot Machines 


Electric Fan 


Cream Whipper 
Erasing Machine 


* 





DUMORE 
MOTORS 


Electric Hair Clippers 
Coil Winding Machine 


Blower for Gas Furnace 


High Speed Conveyor 


Silk Testing Machine 
Engraving Machine 


Surgical Instrument 








Dynamic 


Balancing 


Machine 
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These Things 
Increase A Motor’s 


Useful Life 


PECIALIZING in universal motors ever since 
S they first pioneered this type motor, our en- 

gineers have developed several outstanding 
features that increase a motor’s useful life. 
The universal motor is a high speed motor. 
Therefore the least amount of unbalanced weight 
causes vibration with attendant noise and destruc- 
tive hammering of armature bearings. 
All unbalanced weight is detected and removed 
from Dumore motors with a special machine of our 
own design. A motor armature balanced by this 
special process runs true, the motor uses less cur- 
rent, noise and bearing wear are almost entirely 
eliminated. 
These features add years to the useful life of any 
machine the motor is used in. Costly repair and 
service expense is saved. The product itself more 
readily gains and maintains consumer acceptance. 
The things that increase a motor’s useful life— 
Dumore precision, careful construction and 
dynamic balancing will prove to be sales making 
qualities in your product. Consult our engineer- 
ing department. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC CO. 


89 Sixteenth Street, Racine, Wisconsin 


D TRADE MARK-—REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DYNAMICALLY BALANCED 
UNIVERSAL MOTORS 














crops have been another important fas. 
tor in California’s development. At the 
present time these crops are having 4 
rather hard time due to over-produetj 
but it has not affected the state ag j 
would have a few years ago because of 
industry’s development. 

Cheap fuel in the form of oil and hy. 
droelectric power are near at hand, Jy 
the Orient, California sees a developing 
market with great possibilities, An jp. 


| teresting example of manufacturing ef. 


ficiency is that of a tannery which gets 
all its raw materials from South Amer. 
ica and sells all its product in the Orient 

Even more important than these fge. 
tors is the development of regional think. 
ing. The Los Angeles Chamber of Com. 
merce deserves a lot of credit for this 
as it has looked on its field as cover; 
the whole section rather than limiting 
its activities to Los Angeles. The good. 
will which this has developed is ace¢- 
erating economic processes. 





FoREIGN TRADERS wil 
Handbook find of special value to 
For Foreign them the “Foreign 
Trade Commerce Handbook” 
for the period 192 
1929, just issued by the Foreign Com- 
merce Department of the Nationl 
Chamber. In this handbook, the de 
partment gives a list of the leading 
sources of export and import inform 
tion and service in the country. Certain 
general sources rendering a wide variety 
of service are described briefly, after 
which, under 93 alphabetically arranged 
topical headings, reference is given to 
government agencies, associations, pub- 
lications, etc., from which Chamber 
members may get help in foreign trade. 
At the end of the handbook the de 
partment gives a list of the foreign trade 
policy matters that have occupied the 
attention of the National Chamber. The 
handbook will be sent for 10 cents. 








Two states will have 
Two States industrial surveys cov- 
Are Planning ering their whole ter 
Surveys ritory if plans now be 
ing formulated are car- 
ried out. The secretary of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce informs ts 
that an engineering concern has bee 
employed to make a state-wide indus 
trial survey of Virginia. The first work 
to be undertaken will be a preliminary 
survey to be completed this year. Three 
or four years will be required to com 
plete the work of planning for Virginia’ 
industrial future. 

General surveys of Mississippi towls 
and cities to determine what types of 
industries particular cities have resources 
and raw materials to accommodate 
be conducted in 1928 according to L. 0. 
Crosby, president of the Mississipp! 
State Board of Development. Officials 
point out the folly of assisting commulr 
ties in attracting or creating industne 
for which they offer little, industries tht 
other cities could best accommodate. 

Special emphasis is being laid updo 
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resources for the manufacture of paper, 
furniture, woodwork in general, thus 
utilizing forest by-products. A minerals 
survey recently conducted by the Board 
discloses the presence in Mississippi of 
yarious raw materials not heretofore 
known to exist in the state, and as a re- 
sult L. J. Folse, general manager, has 
issued a minerals and transportation map 


of the state. 





aug “Cuaniry lies not alone 

Charity, t0O, jin the realm of effi- 

Is Becoming ciency. It is a matter 

Cooperative both of efficiency and 
—_— of the spirit. Charity 
may be either a democracy or a benevo- 
lent despotism. 

“The community chest represents real 
democracy,” declared Herbert Hoover in 
addressing the Association of Community 
Chests. 

In 1917 there were but 14 community 
chests raising about $3,000,000. In 1927 
there were 300 raising about $66,000,000 
and passing on total expenditures of 
$160,000,000. Community chests have 
succeeded in financing and systematizing 
the social welfare of their communities 
more nearly adequately than ever before. 

Eight group conferences between lay- 
men and community chest workers dis- 
cussed various phases of Community Re- 
sponsibility for Human Welfare. These 
topics were: 

Cooperation between national welfare 
organizations and local communities, re- 
lationship of local and national corpora- 
tions to community welfare, how may 
permanent funds best be given or be- 
queathed for human welfare, the fund- 
raising campaign, division of responsibil- 
ity for welfare work between local gov- 
ernment and private organizations, which 
loeal organizations should be included in 
community chests, importance of a fact 
basis for welfare programs, educational 
publicity. 

William Cooper Procter of Cincinnati 
was chairman of the Conference. The 
headquarters of the Association are at 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 








State and local taxa- 


Committee Is tion are being studied 


Studying 





by a special commit- 
tee appointed by Pres- 
s ident Pierson of the 
National Chamber. 

_ Offers of help and requests for informa- 
tion have come from all parts of the 
country, 

Finance, industry, and agriculture are | 
represented on the committee, which is 
under the chairmanship of Felix M. Mc- 
Whirter, president of the Peoples State 
Bank of Indianapolis, and the member- 
ship will include economists, tax experts, 
and government officials. 

The problem is not one of cutting ex- 
penditures so much as it is seeing that 
the public get a dollar’s worth of value 
for every dollar spent. “State and mu- 
meipal expenditures have reached totals 


Local Taxes 








which compel the consideration and con- 
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Anchor Fence Features 


'a,| gate these exclusive and important Anchor 

Fence features. They spell strength, distinc- 
tion, and everlasting service—and are the result of 
over 35 years of fence building and erecting 
experience. 


2 IF you are in the market for a fence—investi- 


Catalog No. 73 contains complete information and 
is replete with illustrations of construction de- 
tails. It will pay you to send for a copy. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CoO., Eastern Ave. €% 35th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents in Principal Cities 











Wher writing to ANcHor Post Fence Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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! The“qgoin 3 
is easy — if the 
Stops 


are well planned 





ber America’s greatest ho- 
tel organization add to the 
zest of your motor trip. You 
will be welcome and com- 
fortable at any of these fine 
stopping-places. 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. }. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 


Seattle, Wash. 


The SENECA - - 

The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 


The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint John, N. B. 


UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY of AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
25 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


Afiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


Please send me free the illustrated auto- 
mobile tour booklets checked below: 


‘a A Trail of Two Countries —Thbrough old 
Massachusetts and picturesque Maine to New 
Brunswick, Canada—the Land of Evangeline. 

‘is Loop the Lakes Trail —a fascinating trip circ- 

ling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, including Montreal. 
‘= The* Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail — skirt- 
“ing the Catskills and Adirondacks — Lake George 
and Lake Champlain. 
O The Blue and Gray Trail—unforgettable scenic 
beauty combined with historic landmarks at Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg and the Shenandoab Valley. 


























Name 
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structive effort of the taxpayers them- | 


selves,” according to Mr. McWhirter, 
who pointed out that: “The effective- 
ness of this nation-wide program rests 
upon the local. chambers. of commerce 
and trade association which are organi- 
zation members of the National Cham- 
ber. The latter will. provide facts and 
information on various state and munic- 
ipal tax questions and, through this new 
committee, will go energetically into the 
study of the situation and the determi- 
nation of successful, practical measures 
for improvement.” 

Members of the committee besides 
Mr. McWhirter are: Robert W. Bing- 
ham, publisher, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal; F. H. Clausen, president, Van Brunt 
Manufacturing Company, Horicon, Wis.; 
Thornton Cooke, president, Columbia 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; John 
M. Crawford, president, Parkersburg 
Rig and Reel Company, Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; Franklin 8. Edmonds, attorney, 
Philadelphia; D. C. Everett, president, 
Marathon Paper Company, Rothschild, 
Wis.; Fred R. Fairchild, professor of 
Political Economy, Yale University; Wil- 
liam Fortune, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mark 
Graves, New York State Tax Commis- 
sion, Albany, N. Y.; C. C. Hieatt, pres- 
ident, Consolidated Realty Company, 
Louisville, Ky.; Robert P. Hooper, vice- 
president, William E. Hooper & Sons 
Company, Philadelphia; John Lansdale, 
Tax Commissioner, Southern Pacific R.R. 
Lines, Houston, Texas; H. C. McKenzie, 
New York State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Walton, N. Y.; Edward P. Peck, 
Omaha Elevator Company, Omaha, 
Nebr.; H. H. Rice, assistant to the pres- 
ident, General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, Mich.; Lent D. Upson, director, 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, Detroit; George Vaughan, at- 
torney, Little Rock, Ark.; and W. F. 
Willoughby, director, Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research, Washington, D. C. 





THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
Flood Relief tors of the Flood 
Financing Credits Corporation, 
according to a recent 
letter of its president, 
Mortimer N. Buckner, to all subscribers 
to the corporation bonds, is unanimously 
in agreement with the Board of Directors 
of the National Chamber that the Cor- 
poration should continue its work, by 
providing credit facilities for the financ- 
ing of the 1928 crop in the flooded areas. 

It will be recalled that the Flood 
Credits Corporation was organized upon 
the initiative of the National Chamber, 
pursuant to. the direct request of the 
President of the United States, and that 
continuance of its operations was urged 
at the meeting of our Board at West 
Baden Springs 

The Corporation, following its plan of 
working through local agencies, now owns 
$125,000 of the capital stock of the Ar- 
kansas Farm Credit Company and $80,- 
000 of the capital stock of the Missis- 
sippi Rehabilitation Corporation. The 
Louisiana Farm Credit Company has not 

















‘Photograph’ Ever 

Stroke of Production § 
and Stop All Leaks in 
Production Cost Figures 


This Book Tells You How 















If you want to prevent 
padded piece work reports, 
under production, and all other 
forms of production cost leak. 
ages and would like to realizeall 
the profit your estimates call for, 
write us for a copy of this 
interesting book, it’s free! 


The Co. 
205 Schaffrick St; 


Offices and 
©, distributors 
z, in most of 
, the principal 


cities 




















N°? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can tum 
the crank, 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhea ; 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE. ¢ 








144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mas 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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found it necessary to resort to the Flood { 
Credits Corporation for funds. % 
The fund of $1,750,000 sought by the fi 
Flood Credits Corporation was oversub- # 
— seribed by 40 per cent. Only 30 per cent a 
of amounts subscribed have been called, q 
on. * and the Corporation feels that the cash L 
in : now in its treasury is in excess of the 4 
lures amount which it is likely to be called 4 
pt upon to advance during 1928. ' 
vent NEw AIRPORTS are be- 4 
rts, Chambers ing np as ong 
. out the country. e € 
ther ee rors latest to come to our i 
eak- attention are those of x 
eall Winfield, Kansas, and Spokane, Wash- i 
for, ington. In both these cases the local 
this chambers took active part. E 
' _ An interesting plan was that followed 
be by the Toledo, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce. They have secured a permanent 
[« airport which will become a regular stop 
; on the Transcontinental Air Mail. Stock 
ck Sts subseriptions were received amounting 
4 to $257,000. Those interested in the 
o., plan may secure a pamphlet describing 
t of it from the secretary of the Toledo 
“a Chamber. ld 
LocaAL CHAMBERS of | 4 es one 
Influencing commerce are often 
| Congress asked by individual - ee 
members to pass reso- or = £ | a ypes 
i lutions on every con- 
ceivable subject and to transmit copies 
of the Reketions to representatives in Make Your Trucks Dependable 
Congress. Recently the Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, Chamber dramas wrote the and Economical at All Seasons 





National Chamber about this problem. | Equip with Non-Skid Hi-Types and you can count on your trucks operat- 
They expressed the opinion that local | igg continuously and at low cost. The tread provides large, sharp-edged 
chambers should not pass resolutions on | pJocks of rubber and deep grooves to give trucks effective traction and 
national questions unless such request | non-skid on any kind of road—at all seasons of the year. In this high 
sad ts tay the National Chamber | profile tire there is extra rubber to cushion the truck and load and give 
sites ote a onger mileage. The entire riding surface of the tire is strengthened and 
iiase. ene ete ipygpectager merry ae stabilized by submerged ridges of rubber joining the tread units in three 
pass resolutions on any subject, local or | directions. Built in all standard S. A. E. sizes from 4” to 14’. Your local 

phn Firestone Dealer is fully qualified and equipped to work out a convenient 


sa national, simply because it is asked to - “ey Call hi 
op dé so. Concluding, the letter says: “The | S¢fV!C© Pian tor you. Vall on him. 


prestige of chambers of commerce is MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
weakened in the eyes of the public and ) 
in the opinion of our political represen- | AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . , 


, tatives when chambers of commerce 
resolve promiscuously.” 
In answering this letter the National 


Chamber said in part: 3 9 consecutive issues of NATION’S 
























ee You hit upon one of the greatest weak- BUSINESS to keep you informed 
wil hesses of a chamber of commerce. The of every important trend in business 
bine other day a congressman told me that a i 

a of chamber of commerce in his district sent until June, 1931! 

ad- him a telegram telling him to vote against = silica i 

vel- @ certain bill. He said he had been com- | © ~ ~~ ~~ ~~ ~~ 7777 Ia ee cae 

turn mitted in favor of the bill and the tele- 


To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


gram worried him considerably. He voted Washington, D. C 


for the bill. The next time he went home, 


he went to see the secretary and presi- Send me NATION’S BUSINESS, your official 


‘ 
sing dent of the chamber of commerce and monthly publication, beginning with the June ! 
, said to them that if they were interested number. Bill me later for $7.50 for the three | 
REE ' in that piece of legislation they should year term-subscription (OR: I enclose remit- | 
s&s have gotten on the job before the last tance with this coupon). i 





minute. The president said: “Oh, that 

didn’t make any difference. We sent you 
telegram because one of our members 
tus to.” 

_ This shows how prone an organization 

$ to do what it is asked to do. I don’t | 
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When buying Firestone Tires please mention Nation's Business to the dealer 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ————- 


The Worker’s 
Wife 


IS advertisement is about Group a 
Insurance, a matter which is sure 
to come up fer the consideration of 

modern business executives. Group in- 
surance will not settle all employee 
problems, but it will help tremendously. 


Consider only one angle: the Worker's 
Wife. In case of death or disability to 
her husband it is she and her children 
who benefit by group insurance. This 
means that she is going to help you in 
the matter of the man’s contentment and 
co-operation in his job. 


This is only one angle of the problem. 
For full details read “Management, 
Men and Motives,” and “Group In- 
surance” issued by this company. Your 
local John Hancock office will be glad 
to send them to you or they can be 
obtained by writing 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


N 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON 
$2,764,000,000 Insurance in Force. 


If your policy bears the name John Hancock 
it is safe and secure in every way. 








N.B. 
La SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS —— 




















ONG- LASTING — con- 

centrated —full of active 
cleaning energy down to the 
last grain, Oakite materials 
are consistent producers of 
low-cost cleaning. They are | 
now saving money for over 
19,000 concerns in more 
than 300different industries. 
Write for booklets bearing 
on your work. 


Oakite Service Men, 


specialists, are located in the 


cleaning | 

j 

leading industrial centers of } 
j 

| 

; 


the United States and Canada. 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 














OAKITE 


_ Industrial Cleaning Materials «Methods 


When writing please mention 





| members 
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think a chamber of commerce or an indi- 
vidual business man should take any ac- 
tion in relation to Congress or to legisla- 
tion unless he or the organization has 
made some real study of the subject and 
formulated an opinion. As far as the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce is con- 
cerned, you have an opinion on most sub- 
jects on which most of our member organi- 
zations have already rendered an opinion, 
or, if they have not, the majority of our 
have. Therefore, you have a 


guide. But you should be certain that 


| your own opinion agrees with that of the 


National Chamber rather than just sup- 


| port it pro forma. 








as *, More tHan 250,000 
Principles copies of “Principles 


Are a Best of Business Conduct” 
Seller have been distributed 





| the 





| 

\ 24A Thames St., New York,N.Y. | 
/ | 

1 


| by quoting the meaning of city plan- 


ee a ee in RRR 








since their adoption by 
the National Chamber in 1924. Eight 
hundred and forty-nine chambers of 
commerce and trade associations have 
officially adopted them. Hardly a day 
passes without some organization or in- 
dividual writing to the National Cham- 
ber for copies. In view of the fact that 


| during the last year no special effort has 


been made to bring the subject before 
the membership, the continuing interest 
would make it appear that men are giv- 
ing more thought to the basic business 
philosophy epitomized in the “Principles 
of Business Conduct.” 

An indication of how highly they are 
esteemed is given in a recent letter from 
Professor Taeusch, of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration, who writes: 

I have for some time regarded your 
“Principles of Business Conduct” as one 
of the best of the many codes which have 
been drawn up. That this is not flattery, 
you may know from the fact that I made 
statement in my “Professional and 
Business Ethics” which was published in 





1926, and in which I sketched the prob- 
lems of business ethics largely on the ba- 
sis of your “Principles.” 

Cities that men 


Planning with 
an Eye to 
the Future 


planned to serve an 
area of twenty square 
miles have had to ex- 
pand their facilities to 





| care for the needs of a population cover- 


ing a hundred square miles. Improved 
transportation has in many cases relieved 
congestion. 

What is the business man’s interest 
in city planning? What, in fact, 
planning? To answer the second 
these questions first, we find, according 
publication of the Civic Develop- 
ment Department of the National 
Chamber, “the proper coordi- 
nation of all phases of civic development 
to the end that a city may grow in a 
more orderly way and provide adequate 
facili for living, working and recre- 


ities 
ation.” The first question is answered 


is city 


To a 


41 - ci 
tnat 1b 1s 


ning, “the budgeting of future improve- 
ments to secure an orderly and uni- 
form growth for the entire community 
and prevent overexpansion of one phase 
of development at the expense of others.” 

We are suffering now from a lack of 


such plans. 


“City 


Accomplishments” 
has been done to meet present condi. 
tions and provide for the future. Copies 
may be obtained upon request. 


Planning and Zon; 


is a résumé of what 


Coming Business Conventions 


(From Information Available 


Date 
May 
April 30- 
May 3 
I- 4... 


29-31.... 


.Atlantic City. 


.. Cleveland 


... West Baden, 
..New York 


City 
West Baden, Ind. 


.Detroit..... 


Detroit 
Chicago....... 


~~ eae 


White on 
Springs, W. 


.. White eke: 


Springs, W. Va. 


White Sulp bur 
Springs, W. 


Dallas 


sk hicago.... 
..Cleveland..... 
.. Washington 


. Absecon, N. J 


Atlantic City .. 


.. Del Monte... 


St. Louis...... 


St. Louis 


. St, Louis...... 


New York. . 


SS ee 


Rochester. . 


.. Washington..... 


Atlantic City..... 


. .Philadelphia..... 
..New York 


Albany, Ga...... 
-Nashville...... 


..Los Angeles 


White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


..New Orleans. . 


New Orleans. . 


Swampscott, Mass 


New York.... 
New York... 


. Providence 

. Swampscott, Mass 
. Chicago 

.. White aig 


Springs, W. 


_ Cleveland. 


.Chicago.... 


..New York..... 


..Detroit..... 


.Atlanta....... 


° . Dallas 


New York 


Cleveland 
. West Baden, Ind 


..Cincinnati. . 


Ind 


. Hot Springs, Va 
..New York 


.. Kansas City. 


Memphis 


April 1) 
Organization 


Wholesale | St ationers Associa. 


tion of 
Air Brake Apeliasians Associa 
tion. 


Air Brake Association, 


, ge 0 Manufacturers As. 


“ation 

Diativentes Public Servier 
Association. 

Federation of Mutual Fire Ip. 
surance C ompanies, 
National Association of Auto 
motive Mutual  Ingurange 
Companies. 

National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, 


" Scientific Apparatus Makers of 





America. 

American Gas Association, 

American Incubator Manufae. 
turers Association, 

Association of National Ad. 
vertisers. 

Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

National Association tas 

Ink Makers 
National Fire Protection Asso. 
ciation. 

Pacific States Paper Trade 
Association, 

Terrazo Contractors Associa. 
tion. 

American Institute of Architects 

Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America. 

Music Publishers Protective 
a net ap 

ional Association of Man- 
“fo ‘turers of Cooking and 
Teating Appliances, 

Advertising Affiliation. 

American Institute of Refrigera- 
tion. 

American Booksellers Associa- 
tion. 

American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Atlantic Coast Poultry Pro 

lucers Association. 

o 1erican Supply and Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

National Pecan Growers Asso- 
clation, 

Southern Supply and Machin 
ery Dealers Association. 

The Film Boards of Trade. 

American Refractories Insti- 
tute. 

Interstate Cottonseed Crushers 
Association. 

Southern Cypress Manufae- 
turers Association. 

Western Insurance Bureau. 

National ei Deposit Advisory 
Council. 

National Safe Deposit Conven- 
tion. 

National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers. F 
New England Bakers Associa- 

tion. 

International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers. 

National Association of Direct 
Selling Companies. 

" National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors. F 

National Association of Shirt 
Manufacturers. 

National Paper Box Manufae- 

turers Association. 

National Pipe and Supplies 
Association. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware 
and Implement Association. 

United States League of Local 
Building and Loan Associs- 
tions. 

National Lime Association. 


_.Master Boiler Makers Associa- 


uion. 
National Coal Association. 
American Feed Manufacturers 
Association. 
American Wholesale 
Asseciation. of A 
Millinery Association merica 
Nati ional Board of Fire Under- 


Grocers 


ters. 

Refri ge rati ng Machinery Asse 
Ciatic 

Asmenicn an | Tron and Steel Insti- 
tute 

National Association of Pur 
chasing Agents. 

Nations! Editorial Association. 
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Locking rings of Bakelite Molded, and the manner in which they are used on the Porc-O-Lite. 





by Bakelite Molded 


IX or more operations were re- 

quired by the former method for 
attaching glass shades to lighting fix- 
tures. With the Bakelite Molded lock- 
ing ring only one is needed. The 
fixture maker says that this neater, 
better Bakelite Molded method has 
‘contributed greatly to the salability 
of the product.” 


As is usually the case, the improved 
Bakelite Molded part is produced 
economically. Eight of the rings are 
completed in a single operation, through 
the use of a multiple cavity mold. 
The threading and the lugs are formed, 
and the lustrous surface acquired in 
the mold. Neither machining _ nor 
polishing is required. 


In thousands of instances Bakelite 
Molded is being used to improve de- 
sign, increase salability or reduce cost 
—and often to accomplish all three. 
Why not investigate its possibilities 
for your own work? 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


Intimate knowledge of thousands ot 
raried applications of Bakelite Ma- 
terials combined with eighteen years’ 
experience in the development of phenol 
resins for industrial uses provides a 
valuable background for the coopera- 
tion offered by our engineers and 
research laboratories. Write for Book- 
let No. 42, ‘Bakelite Molded.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd St. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario, Can, 


REGISTERED 








THE MATERIAL OF 









U. &. PAT. OFF 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital “B" is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity It symbolizes ihe infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products 


When writing to Baxettre Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


Made by the Perfectlite Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


LITE 


A THOUSAND USES 





A simpler, better shade holder made possible 
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Mass production enables this re- 
duction in prices—complete, in- 
cluding Paper and Lithographing, 

onour 20-lb. Paramount Bond,a 

Ps beautiful, strong, snappy sheet 


ose 


Fa. 
ne 





Ber 


In lots of 50,000-150 in lots of 25000- 


DNR 


1.75 in tots of 12500-Minimum 6250 
© 2.25per LOOO— 
: is 
Ta = 
| | ENGRAVINGS AT ACTUAL COST ad 
©} | All work guaranteed strictly 


first class and stock as 
represented 


Listed are a few of our 
big users... they know! 
Meck ADEN PUBLICATIONS 
LIGGETT DRUG Je 

Pare ae D FARMS 
UNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOC. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS Co. 
tS sages CIGAR STORES 











Ask for Samples of Our 
Work and Booklet 


EO:MORRISON 


Founded 1898 


546 W. 22 St., | Phone 
New York Chelsea 1447 

















56 Pages of 
Facts for Executives 





Utica, N. Y., 
world’s richest market, offers definite 
advantages for factory, branch plant, 
or distribution point location. 


Write for “Utica, a City of Industrial 


the busy hub of the 


Opportunity.” Fifty-six pages of im- 
partial facts. . . the summary of a 
new survey showing what Utica offers 
industry from the standpoint of dis- 
tribution, manufacturing costs, cooper- 
ation, ideal labor conditions. 


CITIZENS 
TRUST CO. 


Industrial Dept. 
UTICA, N. Y. 


7 pleas se mention Nation’s Business 
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The Story of Public Utilities, by Edward 
Hungerford. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1928. 

Without railroads, telephones, tele- 
graphs, water supply and power, light- 
ing and heating facilities, what would 
modern American life be like? As we 
understand it, it would not exist. So we 
may see how vitally these public utilities 
affect our life. 

Edward Hungerford, long connected 
in various capacities with utilities, and 
known to our readers by an occasional 
contribution, has written “The Story of 
Public Utilities” for the use of schools 
in Rochester. As a text, the Board of 
Education of Rochester will use the book 
to supplement texts on science and social 
studies; but as an informational book, 
we feel sure that part of the public wish- 
ing to get a general understanding of our 
utilities will find it interesting. 


Development of Trust Companies in the 
United States, by James G. Smith. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1928. $6.25. 

This is a comprehensive study of trust 
companies of the United States. It con- 
siders the social and political as well as 
economic aspects of fiduciary functions 
of a modern trust department. 

The section on present trust problems 
is based largely upon the returns from 
questionnaires sent to trust departments 
of banks and trust companies and indi- 
vidual investors. 


Economic History of the United States, 
by Harold Underwood Faulkner. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. 
$1.50. 

Economic Institutions, by Willard L. 
Thorp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1928. $1.50. 


The Macmillan Company is publishing 


a new series of books, short, readable, 


yet scholarly and moderate in price. 
“The World Today Bookshelf,” as it 
is called, has only a few titles as yet, but 
books to be published show the scope 
and utility. Some of the forthcoming 


titles are: “American Government,” “La- 
bor and the Law,” “Trade Union Pol- 
icy,” “European Governments” and 


“What Is Civilization?” That last is an 
interesting one. We wonder what com- 
promise the author will choose between 
the extreme gauges of civilization: trans- 
portation and paper use. 

The books of this series which we have 
before us are “Economic Institutions” 
and “Economic History of the United 
States.” It is a sad mistake to study our 
polities and call it our history. America 
was discovered not for political expan- 


sion, but in seeking a shorter trade route 
to Asia. America was settled, not for 
politics, but for the economic advantage, 
except New England, which was settled 
for religious freedom. 

Our revolution was caused by politics, 
to be sure, but it was the economic side 
of polities. Nature’s economic laws were 
at that time severely treated by gover. 
ments. Colonies were “subsidiary eeo- 
nomic units” existing only for the home 
country. 

But, in brief, Mr. Faulkner gives a 
readable history of the United States 
from the side of commerce and industry. 
Development of the west, transporta- 
tion, the rise of labor, and other phases 
are included. 

“Individuals adjust their expenditures 
to their incomes. . . . A government .. 
determines what it shall spend, then it 
arranges for an income to yield that 
sum.” 

This quotation is taken from the chap- 
ter on government income in “Economic 
Institutions.” The marked increase in 
governmental expenditures in _ recent 
years is explained by the increase in 
population, extension of governmental 
functions, more expensive warfare and 
public improvements. 

Other things treated by Mr. Thorp are 
the effects of machinery, the price sys- 
tem, property, and business enterprise. 
The book might be called a work on 
economics without the dry-as-dust, dense 
reading. W. L. H. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


Financial Advice toa Young Maa, by Mer- 
ryle Stanley Rukeyser. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1927. 

The League of Nations, by Robert Jones 
and S. S. Sherman. Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, New York, 1927. $1.50. 

The New England Economic Situation. 
A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago and 
New York, 1927. $2.50. 

The Office of Indian Affairs—Its History, 
Activities and Organization, by Lav- 
rence F. Schmeckebier. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1927. $3. 

Principles of Public Administration, by 
W. F. Willoughby. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, Md. 

Prohibition—Its Economic and Industrial 
Aspects, by Herman Feldman. D. Ap 
pleton and Company, New York, 
1927. $2. 

Advertising Investment Securities, by the 
Investment Research Committee of 
Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 192. 
$5. 

The Art of Argument, by Harold F. Graves 
and Carle B. Spotts. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1927. $2. 
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HEN the tug-of-war begins between produc- 
tion and production housing facilities, the 
Blaw-Knox Building owner is never in doubt— 
the use of standard parts make it a simple and easy 
job for him to change the size, make additions to, 
or consolidate groups of Blaw-Knox Buildings—all without confusion or 
loss of production. 





For the same reason again, quick shipment of additions or complete Blaw- 
Knox Standard Steel Buildings is possible—standard parts are carried in 
stock to meet your convenience. 





With this advantage of flexibility in Blaw-Knox Buildings go all the other 
advantages that have resulted in their acceptance by American industry— 
highest resistance to weather and corrosion—roofs insured for 10 years— 
firesafe throughout—high resale values—lowest depreciation—and quick 
erection in any kind of weather—they are the lowest cost per year all- 
steel buildings. 


Standard Building Catalogue on re- 
quest—prices whenever you're ready. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY sunilanimaaaenaanad 


An extremely strong. non-corrosive, unshrinkable, ligh< 














632 FARMERS BANK BLDG. PI [ I SBURGH. PA, weight steel supporting surface for fabricated rocfings 
BALTIMORE BIRMINGHAM BUFFALO CLEVELAND CHICAGO Replaces gypsum. concrete and wood. Firesale and 
economical Complete data on request 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 










AW-KNOX BUILDIN 
<j fowest cost per year Sp 


When writing to Buaw-Knox Company please mention | 
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A Skyscraper Hospital! 


2) pen 3 by James Gamble Rogers, this 
massive, towering structure is a striking 
example of modern architecture. It is the new 
Presbyterian Hospital—the largest unit of the 
twenty-acre Columbia Medical Center in New 
York, now under construction. 


Thorough ventilation is of utmost importance in 
this great institution. 369,000 cubic feet of pure, 
outdoor air—properly tempered—must be sup- 
plied every minute. Each minute over 700,000 
cubic feet of vitiated air must be exhausted. 
Only to the most dependable and efficient of 
equipment could be entrusted this work. 


All of the thirty ventilating fans installed in the 
Presbyterian Hospital were designed and built 
by Sturtevant. In addition, Sturtevant furnished 
the heaters for tempering the air, and two steam 
turbines and two forced draft fans for power 
plant service. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. Camden, N.J. Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario Sturtevant, Wisc. 


Hyde Park, Mass. 
Officesin Principal Cities 
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HUMAN 
NATURE IN 
BUSINESS 





By FRED C. KELLY 
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WENT to a steamboat pier in New 
York recently to see a friend off to 
Europe. When I expressed hope 

of a safe voyage, my friend, who is a 
philosopher, declared: 

“Oh, I don’t think I’m in any danger 
of accident from now on. I crossed 
Sixth Avenue on foot en route to the 
boat and after that I assumed that the 
worst is over.” 

On the way back to my hotel, I got 
to wondering if automobiles in busy thor- 
oughfares are really as dangerous to 
pedestrians as they appear to be, and at 
the first opportunity I hunted up a re- 
port of a leading accident insurance com- 
pany. To my amazement, I found that 
three times as many pedestrians were in- 
jured by falling on the sidewalk, or on 
uneven ground, as were hit by automo- 
biles. 

Of course such figures are often mis- 
leading, for an icy pavement is dangerous 
anywhere, while automobile traffic is es- 
pecially dangerous in a crowded section 
of a large city. 


HIS insurance company paid nearly 
6,000 accident claims to policyhold- 
ers who were injured in their own homes, 
and only about 6,900 claims to those who 


| were injured in or by automobiles. 





> 
Busine &8 


NE of the most successful groups of 
restaurants in New York City was 
started by accident. The man who is 
now the head of these restaurants used 
to travel about selling a certain brand 
of chocolate candy. He could have sold 
much more candy if it had been a famous 
advertised brand and he tried to pet- 
suade the manufacturers to launch a na- 
tional advertising campaign. They were 
unwilling to do this and the traveling 
man determined to advertise the candy 
himself by featuring it in a little shop he 
would start on Broadway in the old Her- 
ald Square section. 

His idea was that if the store would 
break even, people from out of town 
would see it and learn about that brand 
of candy after which he could sell more 
of it in his territory. Once the store was 
started, he became interested in trymg 
to make it profitable and added first a 
soda fountain, then a modest lunch menu. 
Gradually the food became so much 
more profitable than anything else he had 
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to sell that a chain of candy stores with 
complete meal service was a natural out- 


growth 
|| sip east wind in New York 


City one afternoon is said to have 
cost one of the tabloid dailies a loss of 
many thousands of subscribers for that 
day. The explanation is that it is custo- 
mary for tabloids to sell their papers on 
the strength of one headline in particular 
geross the top of the first page. Those 
who are subject to the lure of tabloids 
see some such headline as Biffs Wife With 
Brick, or Mother Trades Unborn Child, 
and promptly buy. If they do not chance 
to see the headline they forget to buy. 
On the night referred to the east wind 
blew back the first pages of the tabloids 
at news stands on street corners all over 
town, and thus hid the headlines. Tre- 
mendous loss of sales resulted. 


ae TION by a business bureau | 


of reasons for the discharge of em- 
ployes from industrial establishments 
shows that only half as many were 
dropped for lack of skill or knowledge as 
for deficiencies in social, moral or char- 
acter qualities. 


Asrupy of intelligence test scores in 
the United States Navy indicates 
that deserters are below the mental level 
of average recruits. Also, intelligence 
scores of men promoted within a year 
were ahead of those not promoted. 


4 bev average order received by one of 
the largest mail-order houses last 
year was $8—which makes one wonder 
just what articles costing $8 or less peo- 
ple want most. 


NE of the keen young railroad men 

of the country was telling me re- 

cently of the trouble he had finding a 
suitable private secretary. 

I immediately started to recommend 
a capable woman I knew. 

He interrupted me to say: “I won't 
hire a woman for that job, no matter 
how good she is. If she’s both attractive 
and clever, just about the time she be- 
comes well-nigh indispensable, somebody 
marries her. On the other hand, if she 
isn’t attractive enough for somebody 
sooner or later to insist upon marrying 
her, she is probably too somber a bit of 
scenery for a well-regulated office. No- 

y worries about a homely man; if he 
does his work well, he can stay. But a 


homely woman is depressing and unsat- 
isfactory.” 


GROUP of us got to talking at a 

dinner about how little one remem- 

ts of all he learned or was supposed 
to learn in school. 

Tell me the most interesting thing 
you remember out of all the textbooks,” 
one man asked me. 

I thought for a time and the only 
thing I could recall was a paragraph in 
& book on economics that I read more 
than twenty-five years ago. The author 
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a business smash coming? 


Banker writes prophetic new book on 
coming revolution in business 


“AMERICAN PROSPERITY —Its 
Causes and Consequences” 
is amazingly frank analysis 
of the queerly conflicting fac- 
tors that have caused our 
present prosperity. 
A 7 7 


Topay, “unemployment,” “investiga- 
tions,” and “bread-lines” are front-page 
news. Is something happening to our 
much-vaunted prosperity? 


Instalment buying is pyramiding. The 
buying power of a million families has 
been chopped in half. The economies 
of mass production are being eaten 
up by the cost of high-pressure distribu- 
tion. New “circular” mergers absorb 
independent business. Europe’s borrow- 
ings are now so huge it must either 
dump great masses of cheap goods on 





What “they say” 


“A distinctly individual contribution 
toward a better understanding of the en- 
tire business situation.’ — KENNETH 
HocaTe, Managing Editor, Watt STREET 
JOURNAL. 


“If ‘Your Money’s Worth’ deserved to be 
considered the book of the month, ‘Ameri- 
can Prosperity’ deserves to be considered 
the book of the year.” — G. B. Horcuxiss, 
Chairman, Department of Marketing, New 
York UNIVERSITY. 


“Particularly timely ... by far the best 
treatment of the present business situa- 
tion.”—Virci. JorpAN, Chief Economist, 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 


VIKING, 


our markets or bar American products. 
Something must be done—or our pros- 
perity is ended. 

Nothing could be more ‘timely than 
this momentous and’ prophétic book, 
“AMERICAN Prosperity—lits Causes 
and Consequences,” written by a keen, 
far-sighted banker, Paul M. Mazur, 
partner in the banking firm of Lehman 
Brothers. 

Mr. Mazur has had an_ exceptional 
opportunity to study these tremendous 
conflicts, entirely uninfluenced by dis- 
tracting details. His cool, unsparingly 
frank analysis of these conflicts, their 
causes and consequences (and solutions), 
is invaluable if you wish to protect your 
own interests. ' 

Already the heads of a dozen cor- 
porations, fired by the study of Mr. 
Mazur’s book, and realizing instantly 
its great aid to straight thinking, have 
ordered copies for all their executives. 

If you, too, see the absolute necessity 
of sizing up what is coming—and how 
to face it—get this book at once from 
your bookseller or The Viking Press. 
The price is $2.50. Clip the coupon as 
a reminder. Do not delay. 


To your bookseller or 


Tue Vrxrnc Press, 30 Irving Place 
New York City 


Causes and Consequences.” 


| 

| 

| 

| (COI enclose my check for $2.50 
| (] Please send C. O. D. 

I 

| 

I 
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Send me “AmeERICAN Prosperrry — Its | 
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When writing to THe Vix1nc Press please mention Nation’s Business 
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CONTEST WINNER 


The last of a long series of awards made 
periodical! for “outstandi demon- 
strated skillin advertising and_ printing 
on Cantine Papers been made to Wil- 
liams & Saylor, Inc., and The ond 
Press, both of New York, for the series 
of direct mail pieces they produced on 
Cantine’s Velvetone advertising Bigelow- 
Hartford Rugs. 


The Strongest SELLING APPEAL 


| are this formula has never been so plainly stated 
before, but it is repeatedly used by many successful 
merchandisers: 
Whatever product you have to sell, make it as beautiful as 
can be. Then give it, through beautiful advertising, a beautiful 
. . because Beauty is the strongest selling appeal 


setting . 


to-day. 


THE setting that is used with most complete assurance of 
success is Cantine’s Coated Papers. Made in mills that 
have been devoted exclusively to coating since 1888. For 
sample book and nearest distributor’s name, write Dept. 


468. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Mills at Saugerties, New York New York Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 





@ 
. COATED 
PAPERS 
CANFOLD ASHOKAN Esopus VELVETONE Litto C.1S. 
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was trying to show the necessity of , 
proper balance between value of gepy. 
ices performed and rewards. He gaid 
that, in the far west, wolves were one 
so troublesome and destructive that the 
government paid a bounty of $5, I think 
it was, for every wolf killed? What then 
happened was that the farmers started 
to raise wolves! 


A TRUNK dealer tells me that womey 

about to travel abroad for a fey 
months now take one trunk in place of 
three or four that they would have taken 
This is largely due to com. 
pactness of modern dresses. Come ty 
think of it, an ordinary manuscript ease 
ought to hold three or four little knee. 
length gowns—and, I presume, under. 


| wear besides. 


N MOST well-regulated department 

stores, each department is charged 

with whatever space it uses from time to 
time in the show windows. 


6 Rare Internal Revenue Bureau has 
found that of 13,142 estates, invest. 


| ment in stocks was always considerably 


more than in bonds. 

On the whole, the investment in stocks 
was more than 37 per cent of the total, 
real estate investment, more than 19 per 


| cent, while bonds were less than 17 per 


cent. 


H'c# prices of real estate in lange 
cities is gradually making it diff- 
cult for loafers to find handy places to 
sit around. 

No longer is there room for chairs in 
the rear of drug stores and even spacious 
hotel lobbies are passing. In newer hotels 
where the lobby is comparatively small, 
a sense of space is sometimes gained by 
lack of chairs—perhaps only three or 
four large, uncomfortable throne chairs 
in a room 30 feet wide. 


VV HEN you find a man and a woman 
working at the same job in a bus- 
the chances are that she & 
If the man were the most 


ness office, 
the smarter. 


| capable he would have been promoted. 





A SALESMAN of cast-iron pipe has 
£% just called my attention to the help 
ful relation existing between cast-iron 
pipe and automobiles. 

As automobiles extend the area near! 
large city in which a person may have 
his home, they also bring a demand fot 
a large area of ground fitted with sewer 
pipes and water mains. A compact eit) 
would be disadvantageous to the pip 
industry. 


| OBSERVED recently that most quick 

lunch places in the business sectio® 
of Sixth Avenue, New York City, are@ 
the west side of the street. This pit 
sumably is because the west side is bal 


| dier to the Broadway section. Pi 


living on Fifth Avenue and beyond af 


| less likely to seek food on Sixth Avenue 


= -. 





than those living in the other direction 
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When the Steer Goes 
to Market 


(Continued from page 54) 
gs a means of warding off evil spirits. 
Not many gall stones are found in a year, 
the total being probably only a hundred 
or two hundred pounds. 

Sam probably never gave it a thought 
that secreted in the body of his steer 
were a number of glands, some of them 
no larger than a pea. These were care- 
fully taken out to be used in the manu- 
facture of certain drugs vital to the wel- 
fare of the human race. 

In the neck were found thyroid and 
parathyroid glands. Now, the thyroid is 
the controller of a great deal necessary 
to health. Too little of it in our youth 
and we become dwarfs! Too much and 
many disorders arise. 

So these thyroid glands are saved and 
used to offset the deficiencies of some 
faulty human bodies. 

The parathyroids are tiny but they 
play 2 most important part in body 
processes, as yet not well understood. 

Just at the base of the brain the work- 
men found and saved a little gland about 
the size of a pea—the pituitary. It is 
small, but it and the thyroid are said to 
control the growth of the body, the thy- 
roid having to do with the inner and 
outer coverings of the body and the pit- 
uitary with the skeleton and its supports 
and muscles. 

There are, of course, several other 
glands of value, including the adrenals, 
the pineal, the thymus, and the pancreas. 

It is from the last named that insulin, 
one of the newer drugs, is derived. 


Interesting Laboratory 
| AM NEITHER chemist nor special- 


ist and yet 1 found in the laboratory 
of that packing company material and 
data over which I was tempted to linger 
far longer than Sam’s letter warranted. 

Most of us have heard of insulin and 
know what is done to relieve diabetic 
patients, but it was news to me when a 
mild-mannered chemist, clad in a long 
white frock calmly said, “If your doctor 
needed a pound of insulin and had to get 
it for himself, he would have to buy 
16,000 cattle to get enough glands to 
make the pound.” 

I asked the chemist about some of the 
other glands and was told that the adre- 
nal gland was one of the most useful to 
the medical profession. These small 
glands are found just above the kidneys. 

From this is derived adrenalin which, 
when injected with local anaesthetics, 
causes blood vessels to constrict and thus 
prevents too rapid loss of blood. Injec- 
Hons of it also allay the spasms of acute 
bronchial asthma. 

There, too, I was told that recently the 
lowly liver, that once was thrown in with 
my order of meat, when I asked for 
something to feed the cat, had been 
Taised to high estate. 

Iver, it seems, contains a most vital 
element that is of especial value in fight- 
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Most of the Material Handling Machinery Used on Large and Small 
Engineering Projects is Equipped with Twin Disc Clutches. 








y : 


A large and highly 
specialized factory, 
equipped for vol- 
ume production, en- 
ables us to supply 
manufacturers with 
Twin Disc Clutches 
at a distinct saving. 











MAKES A GOOD MACHINE 


BETTER 


HROUGH all the rapid progress 

of industry during the past few 
years, the Twin Disc Clutch has gained in 
favor as a factor in machine performance. 
Twelve years of intensive specialization 
on clutches for heavy duty service of all 
kinds; complete facilities for designing 
and manufacturing clutches and power 
take-off units of any required capacity; 
the uniformly excellent service given by 
carefully engineered Twin Disc clutches, 
and the low prices made possible by vol- 
ume production, are advantages you can- 
not afford to overlook. 


Practically every clutch installation pre- 
sents technical problems. Many of the 
most successful manufacturers have found 
it profitable, in more ways than one, to 
refer these problems to us for solution. 
Send your specifications, requirements or 
problems to our engineers. There is no 
obligation. 


Twin Disc CLutcH COMPANY 


RACINE 
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When writing 


to Twin Dise Ciutcn Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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projects in Japan —_ 


¢ Foraener of the most important industrial 
structures in Japan are now being built by 
The H. K. Ferguson Company. One, the assembly 
plant of the Ford Motor Company; another, a 
second large unit for the Nippon Electric Com- 
pany, associates of Western MMiectrics the third, 
a new plant for the Tokio Electric Company, 
associates of General Electric. 


In each case it was the parent company in America 
that selected Ferguson international engineers to 
handle the important project in the Orient. 


Like their American associates, the Japanese— 
whose earthquake hazards require exceptional 
engineering —have found that they can place 
their confidence in Ferguson ideals and Ferguson 
construction. 


Ferguson methods of building have won unusual 
success both in this country and abroad because 
they are essentially modern. One well rounded 
organization handles every detail of the work, 
including design, engineering, construction. 
Every job —no matter where it is located — re- 
ceives the personal attention of one of the com- 
pany’s chief executives, whose policy is to build 
a good building, quickly and without argument. 


The same type of service is available to you. It 
will pay you to get in touch with Ferguson 
before you start your plans. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: Hanna Building «. Phone: Superior 3620 

New York Office: 25 West 43rd St. « Phone: Vanderbilt 6361 

Detroit Office : General Motors Bldg. « Phone: Empire 5586 

Birmingham Office: Title Guarantee Bldg. .« Phone: 39709 
Tokio, Japan Office: Marunouchi Building 


erguson 





Ferguson International Engineers 
are building three oreat 
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ing pernicious anemia. It has an almost 
immediate effect on the blood count and 
is now in such demand that if Sam eould 
raise his steers and hogs with two livers 
instead of one he might be able to jp. 
crease his income. 

News stories about the value of liver 
in the diet has caused it to assume ney 
importance in the American home. 

In addition, certain pharmaceutieg} 
firms began experimental work on liver 
extracts, and now several such medicines 
are on the market. The result has beey 
of benefit not only to the public and the 
packer but also to Sam and his neighbors 
who raise live stock. 

While I was in the laboratory some 
one mentioned glue, and so I later tray. 


| eled over to the far southwest corner of 


| the tract covered by the big packing 


plant and found the glue factory. Here 


| bits of hide, sinews, tendons, and some 


| 


| 


of the bones are cooked and boiled down 
to make glue. And so these parts of 
Sam’s steer were later sold to various jn- 
dustries and used in manufacture. Some 
of the furniture glued together with this 
part of Sam’s steer went to Canada, some 
io Mexico. 

The hide itself, after a time, was sold 
to a tannery. It was made up into 
leather and some of it eventually found 


| its way to England as fine harness, Part 
| also went into a big leather belt that 
| turned the wheels of a publishing house 
| press, some of the books from which were 


sent all over the world. 


Soap and Glycerine Important 


N UCH of the fat from that Texas 
A Indiana steer was of the inedible 


| variety. And part of this inedible tallow 


found its way to the soap factory, Here 
it was worked up with other ingredients 
and made into soap. 

But in the working another commer- 
cial produce, used all over the world, 
came into being. Glycerine is one of the 
by-products of soap making and thus the 
farmers are, indirectly at least, in the 
glycerine business. 

While I was learning something about 
the soap business, I found that the pack 
ers were using hydrogen gas to harden 
certain vegetable oils used. My ques 
tions about that brought out the facet 
that in obtaining the hydrogen they te 
leased also a supply of oxygen gas. 


'so this valuable aid both to humanity 


and to manufacture is procurable in the 
stockyards. : 
I did not go into the casing business, 


| nor into the gelatin feature, although 
| these are valuable parts of Sam’s steer. 


I found that the use of most of this 
material is made possible only because of 
the large numbers of animals handled. 
If Sam prepared his own steers and sold 
the meat, he could save the hides and 
fats but the rest of it would be lost. The 
fact that he sells to a larger packer puts 
him into the class, however, of the inter 
national business man. 

His wares go all over the world and he 








—- ~~ ENGINEERS @Oo— 


we should have a deep interest in WO 


a ees pusiness and world affairs. 








When writing to Tur H. K. Freecvsox Company please mention Nation’s Bus 
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Knute Rockne Talks 


on Teamwork 


(Continued from page 18) 
have it—not a thought of organization; 
noteam play. . 

“This is not to say the French do not 
excel in sports. In individual sports 
they do. Witness Rene LaCoste and 
Suzanne Lenglen in tennis. But they 
just don’t get the idea of team play, at 


all. 
“During that time in France there was 


much public discussion as to taxation. | 


It was like the old cartoon of a ring of 
erooks each pointing at the other and 
saying, ‘He’s the guilty one.’ The French 
bondholders were saying, ‘Don’t tax us; 
tax the merchants and tradesmen.’ The 
merchants said, ‘Don’t tax us; tax the 


! 





peasantry.’ And the peasants joined in | 


the chorus, saying, ‘Not us, but the | 
bondholders and merchants should pay | 


the tax.. Never a thought of undertak- 
ing public duties and public burdens in 
common—no teamwork.” 


The Hazard of Teamwork 


ERE I interposed a question. 
“What’s the greatest danger to 
effective teamwork after you have all the 
prima donna complexes safely in har- 
ness?” 
There was no hesitancy in the answer: 


“Cocksureness, overconfidence, is the rust 


that corrodes teamwork. The team— | 


the organization—must keep that state 
of mind described by Dr. Gus W. Dyer 
of Nashville, who tells of the darky who 
says one, nowadays, must ‘run like de 
debbil to stay where he’s at.’ 

“We'd been East, one fall. Victory 
everywhere. Cheers from the stands. 
Kight-column streamers in the newspa- 
pers. Pictures in the sport sections. 

“That scared me. 

“The boys were told so often how good 
they were that they began to believe it, 
themselves. Then we went West—both 
figuratively and literally. Played Ne- 
braska. During the first half the Corn- 
huskers walked through us as if our lines 
had been of Philadelphia cream cheese. 
At the end of the half the score was 14 
to 0. 

“Between halves I said to one of the 
boys, in earshot of the rest, ‘Do those 
birds know who you are? Surely not. 
They'd be more genteel if they knew. 
Why didn’t you stop that burly, who 
knocked you for a loop, long enough to 
invite him to tea between halves so you 
could have introduced yourself and the 
other young ladies of your team? These 
Huskers wouldn’t be so rude if they 
really knew who you are. Why don’t 
you show them your newspaper clippings 
from the East ?’ 

“That was enough. Next half they 
played football. Held the Huskers score- 
€ss and scored 7 themselves.” 

ockne sticks with Shakespeare that 


ity. 
“ ’ ° . , . . e 
It’s in adversity,” he said, “in defeat 


there is sweetness in the uses of advers- 
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Front half of cast-iron blower 


housing weighing 30) pounds. 





Pressed stee? blower hous- 
ing weighing 12'4 pounds. 


25% 


increased efficiency 
by changing this blower housing 


* Pressed Steel 


Something unexpected! This manufacturer asked YPS 
engineers to redevelop his cast-iron blower housing into 
pressed steel—he looked for savings, he looked for product 
improvement —and, in addition to these advantages, he 
discovered that the smoother inside surfaces of the pressed 
steel housing increased his fan efficiency 25%! 


And the expected advantages were equally startling — 
weight was reduced 40% with a corresponding reduction 
in the cost; breakage entirely eliminated; assembly simpli- 
fied. Further, there is no waste in Pressed Steel parts; each 
one meets blue-print specifications, fitting perfectly both 
in shop assembly and in field replacements. 


Now, about your product 


If you are using castings of any kind you can undoubtedly 
make correspondingly worthwhile savings and product 
improvement. Write YPS Redevelopment Engineers for 
practical suggestions — without obligation. 








“PRESS iT FROM STEEL INSTEAD” 








“Adventures in Redesign” is a book that tells the story of 
equally remarkable savings made in practically every 
branch of industry by the use of pressed steel parts. Ask 
your secretary to write for a copy or use the coupon. 














The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company i 
501 University Road | 


Warren, Ohio 
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‘riting to Tue Youncstown Pressep Sree. Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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What 


SOUTH AFRICA ||P 


offers to you / | 


INDUSTRIALLY 


and 
as a source of // | 
supply for many // f 
raw products / & 
and materials 








A FUND of useful information on this subject 
is contained in the new, interesting and pro- 
fusely illustrated book— 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


issued under authority of the Government of the Union of South Africa. 





This interesting text in this 231-page book is interspersed with unusual illustrations, maps, diagrams. 
and tabulations. It gives a most complete picture of South Africa, its varied natural resources. 
industries, and its potential possibilities for further industrial development. 


THIS VALUABLE BOOK WILL BE MAILED 
to business executives, and information regarding South Africa’s 
resources will be gladly furnished. Why not combine busi- 
ness with pleasure? ravel through South Africa and in- 
vestigate its business opportunities personal South Africa is 


ly. 
truly a travel land of wonder, mystery oad beset. Further 
information can be secured at the 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 3-3-28 
11-C Broadway New York City 
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Paint More 
At Less Cost 


If you are now using hand methods on your 
maintenance painting, you can do twice as much | 
work at no extra cost—do what you are now 
doing for 50% less. A 
Matthews Mechanical 
Painting Equipment will 
show an enormous saving. 
Investigate. Write for the 12 
page booklet, ““Mechanical 
Painting for Maintenance.” 
It will answer your questions, | 
cite actual experiences of 











Sixteenth and K Streets 


Washington's newest, most dis- 

tinctive and luxuriously appointed 

hotel. Located two blocks from 

the Chamber of Commerce and 
the White House 





users, show compar- 
ative costs of apply- 
ing paint on various 
surfaces and give 
other interesting 
information of value 
to you. Write for 
your copy today. 


Daily Rates 


Single Room with Bath 
$5, $6, $7 
Double Room with Bath 
$8, $10, $12 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$15 Upwards 





W.N. MATTHEWS CORPORATION 
3758 Forest Park Bivd. St. Louis, U.S. A. 


MATTH EWS | Larger Suites in Proportion 


MECHANICAL PAINTING | All Outside Rooms 


EQUIPMENT | siosinen sanasemen 

















| nomic necessity. 
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that the real value of teamwork ig pp. 
vealed. During the last half at Lj 
those boys I’d rubbed raw, razzing them 
about their laudatory newspaper 
pings and all that, settled into their game 
and proposed to show me—and them. 
selves—that they could let the worg 
know who they were without the aid of 
print! Victory, of course, is always de 
sirable, but it’s defeat that reveal 
whether the team is sterling metal or 
just cheap plated stuff. 

“Then teamwork instills the conyie. 


| tion that, no matter what the score, the 


game’s never over until the last split 
second of play; that there’s always 
chance until the very end. Teamwork 
makes for that balance and poise whieh 
keeps a team from knowing it’s licked 
before the whistle blows. Moreover, 
teamwork does not put a premium on 
mediocrity. On the contrary, it de 
mands and discovers and develops lead. 
ership. He who would lead must first 
learn the value of discipline. Nothing 
truer was ever said. And the way to 
learn discipline is to learn to obey—to 
obey the rules of the game, the canons 
of good sportsmanship, and the rules laid 
down for individual conduct as a mem- 
ber of the team. 


Discipline Always Useful 


“AK TOW and then it has been said to me, 

‘Isn’t it too bad that all this exeel- 
lent training is lost after four years of 
collegiate life?’ That’s a mistake. Train- 


| ing in discipline is never lost, especially 
| in a democracy such as ours. 
_ ever teaches proper subordination; what- 


Whats0- 


soever instills the principles of coopera- 
tive and coordinated action; whatsoever 


| fosters the spirit of fair play and its fine 
|code is most excellent preparation for 


the business of citizenship and indeed 
for the business of life and its activities 
and responsibilities.” 

Asked to extend this doctrine and 
practice of teamwork to present prob- 
lems of business organization and ¢on- 
munity development, the football strate- 
gist became at once a strategist: 

“You've heard about the shoemaker 
sticking to his last, haven’t you?” he 
asked. 

Familiarity with the saw was reluct- 
antly admitted. 

“Well,” said Rockne, “I’m an athletic 
director, not a business man nor a 
economist, yet without a doubt this pri- 
ciple of teamplay has its place im 
business scheme of things. Particularly 
in this day of rapid, almost revolution 
ary changes in our economic and cof 
mercial processes, it seems almost axlom- 
atic that business and communities must 
have the broad vision of organization 
and the courage of group action and 
close interplay of teamwork if they at 
successfully to meet the challenges of 
new conditions. Many words have beet 
written on this subject, none more apt, 
perhaps, than those of Dr. 
Steinmetz, the electrical wizard, ‘Cooper 
ation is not a sentiment; it is an ec 
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2 Plants Managed from 1 Office 


with the aid of this speedy 
TELEGRAPHING TYPEWRITER 


The Mansfield (Ohio) Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 





FARIA IIIA ADI AISI SSS SISISSI SSI. 


THROUGH 
THE EDITOR’S 
SPECS ms 








HE Plain Talker came in the other 
day. He hadn’t been in for a long 
time and he said there was noth- 
ing on his mind. I like the Plain Talker 

for one thing. He has never prefaced a 
story by “Stop me if you've heard this 
one.” Finally he drifted around to busi- 
ness. He said: 

I see that you’ve been having a whole- 
sale conference down here. Fine. We need 
conferences, and also I think there was 
talk of simplified distribution. Again fine. 

’m for it. 

But it’s not new. The simplifiedest dis- 
tribution I ever knew was back in the 
town where I was born up in Vermont. 
You never knew Henry Russell, Hen or- 
dinarily? No—well, I’m not surprised. He 
was the real pioneer of simplified distri- 
bution, of cash and carry, of the cafeteria, 
the modern department store and most 
other things in distribution. 

Hen had about the best store in town. 
In fact it was the only one as far as I 
remember. It was what you’d call a gen- 
eral store, and, believe me, it was general. 
Groceries here and hardware there; boots 
and shoes and clothing and drugs and fur- 
niture and coffins and playing cards and 
writing paper and rat traps. You know 
the kind of place. Hen never heard of 
turnover or overhead, but he did believe 
in simplified distribution. 

When I tell you that the local humor- 
ists called him “Settin’ Hen” you'll know 
what kind of a merchant he was. In sum- 
mer he tipped back a chair against the 
front wall and in winter put his feet on 
the _ until the shoe leather began to 
scorch, 

When you wanted a box of tacks and 
a pair of shoes, he said: 

“The tacks are over there in the drawer 
next to the one marked ‘Screws, sizes 6, 
7 and 8” and if you'll try on a pair of 
them shoes on the bottom row, I think 
you'll find a pair that’s about right. And 
how’s Emily? And did you hear that 
Rev. Smith may leave? He’s got a call 
to Thompson Corners.” 

_And there you were, simplified distribu- 
tion, cash and carry and cafeteria service 
all in one. And were we satisfied? Not a 
bit. We always talked about going to the 
next town for things. 

The trouble is that we don’t want sim- 
plified distribution. We want to be waited 
y and we're ready to pay for it. I get 
sicker than you do at hearing that word 
service,” but we can’t get away from it 
and we don’t want to. 


[? WASN’T the Plain Talker, but an- 
other visitor who told this story: 

A small boy was addicted to the use 
of naughty words. His mother had pro- 
tested without much success. He was in- 
vited to attend a party. His mother told 
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and the Ashtabula (Ohio) Sheet Steel Co. are 
operated by the same management although 
located 140 miles apart. All 

between the two plants is handled by Tele- 
type ... the Telegraphing Typewriter. 


communication 


Says the management: “To manage two 
widely-separated steel mills from one office 
requires instant and accurate communication. 
By transmittin 
form at telegraphic speed, Teletype has solved 
our communication problem. 


instructions in typewritten 


“It is not uncommon to receive an order at 
one plant and get it into production at the 
other plant the same day by sending specifi- 


_ ae cations by Teletype.” 
TELETYPE'S MESSAGES ARE RECEIVED IN THIS TYPE 


Teletype legibly prints its messages on the 
ordinary typewriter page or on forms. There- 
fore it is virtually impossible to misread a 
Teletype communication. 

Another advantage of Teletype is that it pro- 
vides a printed record at both ends. It can be 
used in either direction, thus making possible 
the rapid and accurate exchangeof information 
between main office and branches or plants. 














TYPEWRITER 


Teletype service is not expensive, and will pay 
for itself again and again by eliminating errors, 
doing away with messengers and speeding up 
production. 

Teletype is used by industrial organizations, 
telegraph and cable companies, press associa- 
tions and railroads. Without obligation, per- 
mit us to demonstrate how Teletype can save 
time and money for you. 





PIN to your lotieuhiond| 





For further information, sign this coupon, pin to your 
letterhead and mail to Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Corpora- 
tion, 1410 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago. 


TELETYPE] 


THE TELEGRAPHING | Your name 


| 
| 
N. 25-20 | 











Handling Heavy Drums of Oil 


The Texas Oil Compa 


BARRETT 
PORTABLE 
ELEVATORS 


Listed by 
Underwriters Laboratories 


ny Saves 


Time and Money With a Barrett 


Nationally operating companies are critical 
ey must be shown how and why 
handling equipment best serves their purpose. 
Barrett portable elevators win contracts and 


buyers. 


judge. We rest our case on the results. 
But to aid by to determine the safety, 
ruggedness and fitness of a Barrett for the 


most strenuous work, we offer as concrete evi- 








much favorable comment from users because 
of their super-strength, reliability and adapt- 
ability to any storing job. A trial on any 
competitive basis is invited—you be the 


dence the report of the Underwriters 

tories who have made exhaustive tests of this 
device. Justa line from you will bring a copy 
of this interesting booklet. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 


1334 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. « 


183 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 





When writing to MorkrumM-K.ietnscumipr Corp, and Barrerr-Cravens Co, please mention Nation's Business 
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Glorious | Playgrounds 
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Round the World ~ the one finest trip of a lifetime 


Japan casts her spell upon you from 
the moment your ship enters Yoko- 
hama harbor. For behind this great 
City, rising to the sky is mighty Fuji- 
yama, sacred mountain. 

Then you enter the life of this gay 
and joyous people. Japan is a becid of 
festivals a a land of progressive- 
ness as well. 


The lure of China is the lure of the 
ancient East. See her temp!es, her 
people. Shop here in Wg bazars 
for ivories, laces and jade; for silks, 
batiks and rare embroideries. 


On we go to Manila, reminiscent 
of Old Spain. Malaya, Ceylon and 
India eckos to new adventures, as 
interesting as those behind us, but 
wholly different. 

Round the World to Egypt, to Italy 
and France. 


Palatial President Liners to take you 
in complete comfort. All rooms are 
outside. Beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. Public 
rooms large and luxuriously appoint- 
ed. A dining service unexcelled, 
world travelers tell us. Optional stop- 
overs. 


An American Mail Liner sails every 
fourteen days from Seattle and Vic- 
toria to Japan, China and Manila. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for the Orient via Honolulu and 
Round the World. Fortnightly sail- 
ings from Boston and New York for 
the Orient via Havana, Panama and 
California. See the Pacific Coast. 


Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York 
and Boston. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1206 CONTINENTAL TR. BLDG., BALTIMORE 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
1018. BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH 





When writing to t/ thove stea hip lines please mention Nation's Business 





him he could go if he would p 

not to use a bad word. And, furthermore 
that she was going to tell Mrs, Smith 
that if he used a bad word to send him 
home immediately, and when he got 
home she would punish him severely and 
put him to bed. Johnny promised and 
dressed in his best Sunday bib and 
tucker, he was started on his way. 

Twenty minutes later the doorbell 
rang. His mother opened the door and 
to her amazement saw little Johnny, 
She was so angry that she grabbed him, 
yanked his clothes off, spanked him and 
put him to bed. 

Johnny was sobbing violently, is 
mother said, “I do not feel a bit sorry 
for you. You understood the conditions 
you promised not to use a bad word 
What was the word you used?” 

Between his sobs Johnny replied: “ 
didn’t—use—a—bad—word. The dam 
party was yesterday.” 

And when I asked the moral the yis. 
itor said there wasn’t any. “But,” he 
added, “a lot of American Business is 
being spanked for going to the dam 
party a day late and nobody is going to 
listen to excuses, either.” 


USINESS men have been accused of 

lacking a sense of humor. Nothing 
is further from the truth, as witness 
these quirks on current events, culled 
from our mail and reported faithfully 
from conversations with our visitors: 


By THE time the Government gets 
around to selling Muscle Shoals fertilizer 
at cost it ought to be possible for the 
farmers to raise wheat at about $6.25 a 
bushel. 


Tue threatened strike of the Pullman 
ear porters discloses George for the first 
time showing his fist instead of his palm. 


An Iowa judge has held that a radio 
is a musical instrument. Then, we had 
an evening last week that was plainly m 
contempt of court. 


A MANUFACTURING association bulletin 
savs the American woman shows more 
variety in her dress than does her Euro- 
pean sister. And that isn’t all. 


¢ We MoperN cities, with our zoning 
ordinances, think we are up to date. But 
Adam and his family had to move be 
cause they didn’t live up to residence 
district requirements. 


Ir THE children of the town’s most Te 
spected family have to watch Mother 
and Dad when there's company, lest 
they talk of the time they worked side 
by side down at the vinegar factory, that 
is America, Son. 


A sua for statistics says the American 
business man is getting to work 22 mil 
utes earlier now than five years ago. He 
has to, to find a parking place. 


D. H. Ferrin, president of the Cen- 


tury Company, wants a new word {or 
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“efficiency.” Well, what’s the matter 
with “bureaucracy”? 

Tuere’s some little discussion about 
when a man’s business is successful. 
We'd say it’s about when the Govern- 
ment designates a bureau to help him 


conduct it. 


American tobacco now is used in Chi- 
nese cigarets. Ere long we may have 
testimonials from the leading general, 
Woo Wu Soandso, that he always smokes 
a Cofferdam cigaret before going over to 
the other faction. 


Inp1A has a great road paving pro- 
ram on now. “On the road to Man- 
dalay,” the old pagoda may become a 
filling station. 


R. AUSTIN F. MACDONALD, who 
D professes political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has written, 
and the Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
has published, a book called “Federal 
Aid.” I wish business men would read 
it. Not that they need agree with the 
author, who is frankly for federal aid and 
more of it, but for the picture it presents 
of federal activity in the states. Here’s 
one table: 


Fepera, Ain PAYMENTS TO THE STATES 
FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1927 


Support of agricultural col- 





EET 55 510510 6: sso s'e ess $2 400,000.00 
Support of experiment sta- 
a 2,400,000.00 
Cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension ik BAA iis is oe *6,875,727.55 
Vocational education...... 7,184,901.51 
Vocational rehabilitation . . 880,263.00 
nk 5 5 k505 0 05's 81,371,013.03 
National Guard........... 31,363.935.31 
Forest fire prevention..... 654,101.57 
Distribution of nursery 
MMEE Ges oc ccccecces 71,194.61 
Forest extension work..... 46,241.64 
Maternity and infant hy- 
Ee 899,824.71 
State fund under oil leasing 
Ee 2,498,689.58 
State fund from sale of pub- 
Ms occ ccccscesc *13,893.96 
a $136 659,786.47 
* 1926. 


In 1912 the federal aid payments to 
the states were $8,149,478.21. Nineteen 
twenty-seven shows an increase of 1,700 
per cent in 15 years, in which period our 
population has increased from 92,000,- 
pd to 118,000,000, or less than 30 per 
cent. 


EARLY 200,000 reprints of Nat1on’s 
‘ Bustrness articles were ordered and 
paid for in 1927. Most of them were of 
articles published that year, but one 
order was for 15,000 copies of an article 
we published three years ago. In all, 
some 50 articles found their way to 
Wider notice and their average circula- 
tion was about 5,000. 
More than that, no week passes with- 
out requests from other periodicals for 
Permission to reprint articles from our 









JAMES TRAVERSE, Vice-President 
The Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat Company 





“SELLING BREAKFASTS” 
To the ‘Pacific Coast 


VER 10,000,000 people on the Pacific Coast are prospects for breakfast 
food as for other products. “In reaching this market quickly, eff- 
ciently and economically,” says James Traverse, Vice-President of the 


Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat Co., “our Oakland Jocation is ideal. From 


here we enjoy the following advantages : 


‘Population Labor 

“Oakland is located in the exact cen- “The fact that 60% of the workers 
ter of population of the eleven western own their homes, coupled with an ideal 
states. It is also the center of a metro- _ working climate, schools and recreation 
politan area containing over a million grounds, makes Oakland one of the best 


and a half people. labor markets in the United States. 
‘Distribution— ‘Power 
“Freight rate advantages make it more “Electrical power for manufacturing 


economical to serve the Pacific Coast purposes is plentiful and moderately 
from Oakland than from any other sin- _ priced. Also, this territory is one of the 
gle location. Ample deep-water harbor largest oil refining centers of the world, 
facilities enable shipments to coast assuring an abundance of this fuel for 
points as well as to Oriental markets. manufacturing purposes.” 


BOOKLET on ‘Request- 
What Other Manufaéturers Say: 


If you are interested in marketing or manufacturing on the Pacific Coast, you will find 
the booklet “We Selected Oakland” most valuable. It contains statements by nationally- 
known manufacturers and others based on their actual experiences in the growing industrial 
section of Alameda County. Everyone interested in the trend of commerce should have this 
booklet. A copy will be mailed you for the asking. A technical industrial report will be pre- 
pared for any interested manufacturer on request. 


Write Industrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce , Oakland, California 
or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda Berkeley 


Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 





I 





When writing to OAKLAND CHAmBer or Commence please menticn Nation’s Business 
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Know 


ANY leading manufactur- 
ers of Tractors, Thresh- 
ers and Combines use 

French & Hecht Steel-Spoke 
Wheels as standard equipment. 


They know French & Hecht 
Steel-Spoke Wheels are mechan- 
ically correct for every applica- 
tion because French & Hecht 
engineers develop and design 
Steel Wheels for more machines 
than any other organization in 
America. 


They know that French & Hecht 
method of construction assures 


The important features maximum strength and rigidity. 
that distinguish French & The spokes are fastened to hub 


Hecht Steel-Spoke Wheels 


are: 


Extreme accuracy in 
construction. 


Each spoke is heated 
and forged in the hub 
with the end headed 
on the inside and a 
shoulder formed on 
the outside—similar 
to a boiler rivet. 


The spoke is secured 
to the tire with a 
head riveted on the 
outside and a shoul- 
der forged on the in- 
side. 


The grooved and flanged 


and tire by a process of forging 
and riveting—a method mechan- 
ically superior to any other. 
These structural features and 


refinements are exclusively’ 


French & Hecht features. 


The vast experience and facili- 
ties of French & Hecht in de- 
signing and building Steel-Spoke 
Wheels make it possible to sup- 
ply manufacturers with superior 


tire was originated by Wheels, usually at a saving in 


French & Hecht. 


cost. 
FRENCH & HECHT 


Wheel Builders Since 1888 
DAVENPORT, IOWA SPRINGFIELD, IOWA 





Their Wheels 


| 





| ernment regulation. One reader, Mont 


| ernment operation of business. He 








FRENCH & HECHT 


SsTeck&u wHEELS 


When writing to 





Frexcu & Hex please mention Nation’s Business 





| public, that business is for the most part 
| honorable and fine—that it must eon. 


| examined him: 


| up to the average.” - 


magazine. More than three each month 


| find this added audience. 


Secondary circulation plays a big part 
in our task of spreading sound economies 
and impressing on business and on ¢he 


stantly raise its standards. 


MORE than one of our readers haye 

risen to protest against Julins 
Kahn’s statement in our February num. 
ber, that we needed more, not less, gov- 


gomery Mulford, voices his comment jy 
these words: 








Mr. Kahn differentiates between 
ernment regulation in industry, and gg 





we need the former, but not the latter, 
this so? I think not! Government 
likely to take too much for granted and: 
given a little leeway, will usurp my 
more. Government and business, like 
ernment and religion, should be two 
pendent—and not interdependent—in 
tions. 











N THE bill of fare of the hotel y 
this line: 
Sauerkr: aut juice, 30 cents. x: 
‘Gosh,” said the Business Manager, & ¥ 
man W ho h: iiled from the sauerkraut and 
pretzel belt of Pennsylvania, “IN 
my family must have wasted 9110000 it 
that rate before I was eleven years old.” | 
“Only another case of liver,” said the 
salesman. “Calves liver was 90 cents a 
pound the other day. I can remembers 
when 90 cents’ worth of liver was a trucks 
load. Now doctors and their vitamim® 
are finding it new markets.” 







































TATISTICAL “averages” always have = 
brought to me a sense of disquietudé: > 
When the government experts tell i % 
that the average income of a farmers E 
example, is so many dollars, I wonder 
I have been more inclined to agree with — 
Don Marquis, who said that the average 
person is always a little bit above the | 
average, especially since our great ¢On- | 
temporary, the American Magazine, hav- — 
ing found the average man, gave him 80 7 
much publicity that he immediately left 
the ranks of the “average” and joined 
the nation’s “400.” : 

Now comes an experience which proves 
that I have been right all along im my 7 
skepticism. 

Riding from Washington to Chicago | 
on the Broadway, I casually asked the 7 
ear porter what was the average tip for § 
the run. The porter replied, “A dollah, — 
suh; one dollah.” 4 

Upon getting off at the Chicago sta- 
tion, I gave the porter a dollar, where 
upon he was so effusive in his thea 
that I suspected something, and cre @ 




















“Didn’t I understand you to say that 
the average hp is a dollar?’ 

“Yas, suh; yas, suh,” he relied a 
you’s the fust. he ‘man 
what has ever come 
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